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high grade eee ad industry and agriculture 


Beyyw0 phosphate division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION, General Offices: 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6 
Phosphate mines and plants in Florida at Noralyn, Peace Valley, Achan, Mulberry; in Tennessee at Mt. Pleasant and Wales 


This advertisement is appearing currently in magazines reaching fertilizer manufacturers 








An example of Rust's “repeat busi- 
ness” is shown in this photograph of 
Transit Sheds 6-7-8 at the Alabama State 
Docks in Mobile. This construction is part 
of eight separate State Docks Contracts 
with Rust over the last 15 years. 
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Moving South? ... Then You'll Be Interested 
In Rust’s Record of ‘‘ Repeat Business ”’ 


Repeat business correctly implies outstand- 
ing past performance. That’s why Rust Engi- 
neering, one of America’s most versatile 
design-engineer-constructors, is proud of its rec- 
ord of repeat business. 


And that’s also why Rust’s record should 
interest you, too, if your company is joining in 
industry’s move Southward. Since 1906, when 
Rust was organized in Alabama, this firm has 
successfully completed some 500 projects in 
Alabama. 

Located in the heart of the rapidly industrial- 
izing Southeast, Rust offers a wide backlog of 
experience in this area. Rust is thoroughly versed 
in matters of local labor, climate, transportation 
and other pertinent factors. 

Rust, which now serves the entire globe, has 

completed some 6,500 contracts in 45 of the United 
oe eee teesieweacaninny ces States and in 14 foreign nations. Rust’s complete 
ae was enlarged by Rust last year to double services cover every step of a project: From pro- 
its capacity. spectus reports on economic feasibility, through 
design, material purchase, construction, equip- 

ment erection and plant start-up. 


Armour’s Triple Superphosphate Works, 
shown above, is another example of “repeat 
business” at Rust Engineering. This Florida 


Rust Engineering --- One Of America’s Largest and 
Most Versatile Design-Engineer-Constructors . . . 


THE RUST ENGINEERING COMPANY 


EXCHANGE BUILDING BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RUST 3UILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION, General Offices: 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6 
Phosphate mines and plants in Florida at Noralyn, Peace Valley, Achan, Mulberry; in Tennessee at Mt. Pleasant and Wales 


This advertisement ts appearing curvently in magazines reaching fertilizer manufacturers 

















An example of Rust’s “repeat busi- 
ness” is shown in this photograph of 
Transit Sheds 6-7-8 at the Alabama State 
Docks in Mobile. This construction is part 
of eight separate State Docks Contracts 
with Rust over the last 15 years. 
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|... Then You'll Be interested 
ord of “Repeat Business ” 


Repeat business correctly implies outstand- 
ing past performance. That’s why Rust Engi- 
neering, one of America’s most versatile 
design-engineer-constructors, is proud of its rec- 
ord of repeat business. 


And that’s also why Rust’s record should 
interest you, too, if your company is joining in 
industry’s move Southward. Since 1906, when 
Rust was organized in Alabama, this firm has 
successfully completed some 500 projects in 
Alabama. 

Located in the heart of the rapidly industrial- 

izing Southeast, Rust offers a wide backlog of 
experience in this area. Rust is thoroughly versed 
caenenenaets enemumeeal in matters of local labor, climate, transportation 
Armour's Triple Superphosphate Works, and other pertinent factors. 
Soe ee S eee ee ee Rust, which now serves the entire globe, has 
ee ee ee ee completed some 6,500 contracts in 45 of the United 
plant, engineered and constructed by Rust in States and in 14 foreign nations. Rust’s complete 
ee services cover every step of a project: From pro- 
oe ae spectus reports on economic feasibility, through 
design, material purchase, construction, equip- 
ment erection and plant start-up. 
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ETAL WALLS 


for INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
ALUMINUM, STAINLESS or GALVANIZED STEEL 


More and more architects are turning to insulated metal walls for industrial 
plants, powerhouses and other types of industrial and commercial buildings where 
this modern wall construction offers certain definite advantages. These advantages 
include: Lower cost in both material and labor, reduction in construction time— 
plus the fact that insulated metal walls can be erected under weather conditions 
which preclude masonry construction. Insulated Metal Walls also lend themselves 
to individual architectural expressions in design—the powerhouse illustrated here 
is a good example. In this building, vertical panels of continuous sash in combina- 
tion with a Mahon Fluted Metal Wall produces a striking appearance. Mahon 
Insulated Metal Walls are available in the three patterns shown below. The Mahon 
“Field Constructed” Fluted or Ribbed wall can be erected up to sixty feet in 
height without horizontal joints—a feature which is particularly desirable in 

powerhouses or other buildings where high expanses of unbro- 

ken wall surface are common. See Sweet's Files for complete 

information and Specifications, or write for Catalog No. B-53-B. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Mich. ¢ Chicago 4, Ill. ¢ Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Insulated Metal Walls; Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions and Permanent 
oncrete Floor Forms; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles and Underwriters’ 
Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters. 
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ESTABLISHED 1882 , 
Worthington Corporation’s plans for 


Devoted to the Industrial Development of the South and Southwest the construction of a new plant in De- 
catur, Alabama, for the manufacture of 

= air-conditioning equipment were = an 
Volume 122 June 1953 Number 6 nounced last month by Hobart C. Ram- 
sey, President, following approval at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors on 
Business Trends Il May 20th. Negotiations for the acquisi- 
New and Expanding Plants 23 tion of the plant site, a 100-acre tract 


i se of land bordering the Tennessee River, 

Little Grains of Sand 31 have been in progress for a number of 

Editorial 53 weeks. 

Who Are the Real Friends of Private Enterprise? 54 It is estimated that the initial plant 
By Robert S. Byfield and equipment will represent an invest- 
Y yfi ment of approximately $3,500,000 and 

Turner Turnpike Opened to Traffic 55 


epege will employ up to 400 persons, Construc- 
New Plants, Research Facilities, Assure Growth of tion will begin in June and at present 


Chemical Industry in South . 56 Worthington Corporation contemplates 
By Sidney Fish occupancy by November. A building ap- 
Seats Conttrustion Totals fer June 58 proximately 240 feet wide and 600 feet 
By . /& too long will be erected for the manufacture 
of the company's line of self-contained 

ACL's Territory Enjoying Continued Growth 60 air-conditioning units in commercial 
sizes of 3, 5, 10 and 15-ton units, as well 
THE ALABAMA STORY 63 as related products. The building, de- 
signed without windows, will contain 

Markets . 65 more than 160,000 square feet of floor 
Manufacturing 69 space and will be completely air condi 
Agriculture 79 tioned. An office building containing 10,- 


000 square feet of floor space will also 
Forest Products 83 


he provided. 

Minerals 86 Recommendations to build the plant 
Power and Fuel 89 at the Decatur site were made after con- 
Transportation . ei. pi a a ee ee 

: Southeast for a suitable manufacturing 
State Finance 95 location. During negotiations, repre- 
Research 96 sentatives of the company visited De- 
Education 98 catur to na? with city or ee 

é government and civic groups in an ef- 
Recreation . Seles 6 vo ve fort to determine the advisability of 
constructing a plant there. The decision 
Southerners at Work 110 to proceed was reached upon the satis- 
New Products 114 factory conclusion of a series of meet- 
* 4 ings held to discuss the availability of 
Financial Notes 130 the land for an industrial site, extension 
Business Notes 132 of a street, extension of utilities serv- 
Who's Where 136 aoe of labor, and other 
Index for Buyers 152 alone 


Index of Advertisers 154, 156 








Erection of docking facilities on the 
Tennessee River will provide the Worth- 
ington plant with direct inland water 
transportation, allowing materials to be 
shipped in and finished products to be 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD PUBLISHING CO. shipped out by this means. Railroad sid- 
ing facilities are also available to the 
plant. 


COVER—Coosa River Newsprint Mill at Sylacauga, Ala. 


Publishers of Manufacturers Record, Construction, Daily 
Construction Bulletin and Blue Book of Southern Progress. 


Location of the building in Decatur 

Frank Gould, President Wm. M. Beury, Vice President marks he first time in Worthington’s 

C. J. O'Donnell, Treasurer 113-year history that it has had a 

manufacturing plant in the South. The 

proposed plant will also be the largest 

manufacturing installation in the South 

devoted exclusively to the production of 
air conditioning equipment. 

PUBLICATION AND BUSINESS OFFICES Construction of the new building is in 

109 MARKET PLACE, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND the HOBGS 6c the Austin Compe ene 

F. O. Schroeder, Southern Business Mgr. Baltimore Office. nee areniocts, oy a —— 

R. S. Kendrick, 1450 Clairmont Rd., Decatur, Ga., Tel. Crescent 4577 principal offices tn < MaVeIANG, Ohio. Con- 

3 E, Bisenen, Circulation Mo. struction is planned to utilize local la- 

bor and business facilities to the fullest 

extent possible. Worthington also in- 

‘The Manufacturers’ Record,"’ published monthly by Manufacturers Record Publishing Co., 109 tends to employ residents of Decatur 


Market Place, Baltimere 3, Md. Entered as second class matter at Baltimore, Md., under the and the surrounding area wherever pos- 
act of March 3, 1879. Volume 122, No. 6. Single Copies 35c. Back Numbers over three month a 
old, 50c. Copyright June 1953 by Manufacturers Record Pub! shing Co., all riahts reserve sible. 


Wm. M. Beury, Editor Richard R. Harwood, Jr., Mgn. Editor 
Caldwell R. Walker, Editor, Business Trends . Samuel A. Lauver, News Editor 
Robert S. Byfield, Financial Editor Sidney Fish, Industrial Analyst 
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We make all kinds of bolts 


for all kinds of jobs 
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Long bolts. Short bolts. Thin bolts. Fat bolts. Special bolts. Bolts with cut or rolled threads, 
to meet any specification . . . Yes, we make all kinds of bolts, and in just about every size. 
Bethlehem bolts are good bolts. They have strong heads and shanks, and smooth- 
fitting threads. You can count on them for dependable performance. 
If you need bolts—or any kind of fasteners—in your business, get in touch with the 


nearest Bethlehem sales office. Chances are good that we can supply you. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethiehem Paxific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Vistributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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The opportunity will be extended to local 
Sarmers to graze sheep on the 125-acre 
natural gas storage field located ten miles 
north of the District of Columbia 


Picture of a NATURAL GAS STORAGE FIELD 


M anagements faced with the problem of 
increased peak demands for natural gas 


beyond normal supply capacity, as well as 
providing stand-by capacity, can benefit from 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation’s 
knowledge in this field. 

For the Washington Gas Light Company 
the Engineering Corporation designed and con- 
structed underground high pressure natural gas 


storage facilities with propane storing and 


mixing equipment, giving the Company, in 
addition to its other facilities, the equivalent 
of 100 million cubic feet of gas available for 
stand-by and peak shaving. 


The new Washington Gas Light Company storage field is 
one of a number of high pressure pipe gas storage fields that 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation has designed and 
built for its clients. 

The Corporation has also designed and built gas com- 
pressor stations, and has made studies for clients on peak 
shaving problems involving catalytic reforming of hydro- 

carbons, natural gas liquefaction and other processes. 

This broad experience is available to the gas industry. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BADGER PROCESS DIVISION 
AFFILIATED WITH E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED 
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small lownt with 
BIC ideas! 


That’s what we have in the Seaboard Southeast. 


The population of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama 
is predominantly small town and rural — a situ- 
ation that makes for the best in labor relations. 
Industry is welcomed and workers are willing and 
anxious to give value received for a day’s wage. 





Let us supply you details on outstanding in- 
dustrial locations in this favored area. 


Warren T. White, Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 





Ge 
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“BURNING COAL THE MODERN WAY CUT OUR POWER COSTS 


$51,000 A YEAR!” 


says Mr. George E. Bennett, Supt. Motive Power, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 


“We recently modernized the power plant at 
our Oaklawn Shops, in Danville, Illinois. 

The savings we've realized in labor and fuel 
proved to us you can’t beat bituminous 

coal burned with modern equipment.” 


This is a view of the firing aisle showing the 
spreader stokers which are fed by a weigh larry. 
Three new boilers now do the work that formerly 
required seven. Man-days per week required to op- 
erate the plant have been reduced from 112 to 59! 





~ 


Here's the new power plant of the C&EI Railroad’s Oaklawn Shops at 
Danville, Illinois. By burning coal the modern way this plant saves a total 
of $51,180 a year—will pay for itself in less than seven years. 

bi. 


@ Low price—dependable supply—safe storage— _If you operate a steam plant, you can't 
coal gives you all these no matter how you burn it. afford to ignore these facts ! 


But you can get much more ! COAL in most places is today’s lowest cost fuel. 
COAL resources in America are adequate for all 
needs—for hundreds of years to come. 


COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 
and by far the most efficient in the world. 


Get more steam for every dollar—burn coal in a 
modern combustion installation. Cut your labor costs 
—install automatic coal and ash handling equipment. 
If you call in a consulting engineer—he can show —_ Qa prices will therefore remain the most stable of 
you how coal can do a better job for you with equip- all fuels. 
ment designed to meet your specific needs. COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 

Of all the fuels, coal alone has virtually inexhaus- | COAL is the fuel that industry counts on more and 


tible reserves. And to supply this coal, America has more—for with modern combustion and han- 
dling equipment, the inherent advantages of 


the world’s most productive and efficient coal in- woalh-prapareid anth net-oven blaper sudings. 


dustry. That's why you can count on coal for depend- 


able supply, relatively more stable prices—now—and BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


in the future, too! A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY jm FOR LOW COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COALS 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Credit Bolsters Boom 


UNITED STATES 


Business conditions in the South and in the United States 
made additional strong showings in the month of March, 
and held steady on a new high plane through April and 
into May. 

The Federal Reserve System's Index of Production shows 
a new high for March, up 2 points from February and up 
11 points from March 1952. 

April output, according to this index, has apparently 
been maintained close to this advanced level. 

Included in the Index are Manufacturing, Construction 
and Mining. 

Both Manufacturing and Construction, according to the 
Index, show substantial gains, considerably more than 
enough to offset moderate weakness in the Minerals sector. 


THE SOUTH 


Similar trends for Business Volume as a whole are to be 
seen in the Trend Figures and Charts appearing on en- 
suing pages. 

Dollar value of all Business Volume was up 5 per cent 
in March over February, and up |! per cent over March 
1952. 

Largest part of this gain in both instances is to be found 
in the realm of Trade, with both wholesale and retail 
displaying great buoyancy. ; 

In this sector the South is currently showing to mod- 
erately better advantage than the Nation as a whole, and 
also in Construction the South continues to pace the Na- 
tion, albeit at a more moderate margin than in earlier 
months. 

In Manufacturing the South has lagged behind the 
United States average throughout the entire first quarter, 
and at the end of the quarter shows a doller gain of 12 
per cent over last year’s first quarter, against a 14 per 
cent gain for the United States at large. 

In Farming also the South is currently suffering in re- 
gional averages. Value of farm output for the South is 
down 7 per cent for the first quarter of 1953 compared 
with 1952, while the decline for the Nation is down but 
| per cent. 

These delinquencies in Manufacturing and Farming are 
sufficient to keep the South at a lower first quarter busi- 
ness growth level than that of the country at large. 

For the South, Business Volume gain of 1953's first quar- 
ter over 1952 is 10 per cent; that of the United States, 
11 per cent. 

Currently, Florida is displaying greatest business 
buoyancy among states in the South, with a Business 
Volume gain for the first quarter of 19 per cent. This gain 
becomes more noticeable when it is considered that both 
Farming and Mining in the Peninsula State are on a virtual 
par with last year. Gains registered in Florida consist of 
substantial contributions by Manufacturing, Construction, 
Trade and Service—the latter apparently signalizing a 
good tourist year for 1953. 
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As noted above, economic gains for the first quarter 
are to be found in all sectors except Farming and Mining. 

Trade, however, appears to be the most buoyant sector 
and gives support to the view that rising individual in- 
comes will be sufficient to offset any tapering or decline 
in governmental spending that may occur as the Defense 
Program approaches completion. 

Along the Industrial Front, other indicators showing the 
strong undertone of business include Steel Production and 
the length of the Factory Workweek. 

In March a record was attained by shipments of fin- 
ished steel products, consisting of 7,436,919 net tons, a 
gain over the record of last October of 281,000 tons. 

Reflecting continued expansion of industrial activity, 
the average factory workweek currently stands at 40.8 
hours—a full hour longer than a year ago, and virtually 
equal to the postwar peak vated in 1951. 

Business optimism, even enthusiasm, continues to be the 
order of current thinking. 

Nevertheless warnings of impending adjustment are 
becoming more frequent. 

Cited as monitors of caution are: 

(1) The fact that Consumer Expenditures, strong as they 
are, are not the chief underpinning of the current boom. 
In summarizing National Income and Gross National 
Product for the first quarter of 1953, the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics of the Department of Commerce shows 
Consumer Expenditures to be up 6 per cent in the first 
quarter over the first quarter of 1952, but at the same 
time shows Business Investment to be up 12 per cent and 
Government Spending up |! per cent. Even slight taper- 
ing in either of these sectors without compensating in- 
crease in the Consumer sector could cause trouble. 

(2) The role credit is playing in business growth. 

To an increasing degree Consumer Expenditures are 
being supported by Consumer Credit. 

Business loans H are continuing to increase during a 
season of the year when they traditionally decline. 

The result is that debt in all economic sectors is grow- 
ing, with demand for credit now exceeding supply. 

The bright feature of this situation lies in the fact that 
little of current borrowing is being done for speculative 
purposes. Consumer loans are for the purpose of absorb- 
ing current production, and business loans for the purpose 
of increasing productive capacity. 

3) The Inventory and New Order situation. 

nventories have been increasing rather steadily for a 
number of months, and while they have not been con- 
sidered by their holders to be out of line with sales, they 
are admittedly at a higher relative level than at any time 
since the last war. 

Furthermore in March, New Orders entered by manu- 
facturers fell considerably below the level of Shipments, 
indicating the possibility of a coming back-up in manu- 
factured output. 

These points have as yet caused no undue alarm, but 
they are eliciting increased attention. 


(Continued on page 13) 





Remember the Aesop fable where four blind men each felt a part of an 
elephant and decided differently as to what it was? The moral of this fable 
is—you need to have ALL the facts before you know the WHOLE story. 


Mean to Your Industry 


We at Goslin-Birmingham frequently find that a customer in a given in- 
dustry is familiar with only one phase of our activities and does not realize 
how diversified our engineering and plant facilities really are. 


To the Chemical Industry 


GB is the leading supplier of evaporators, filters, flakers, heavy castings 
and fabricator of special equipment. 


To the Pulp and Paper Industry 


GB furnishes almost all the black liquor evaporators in the recovery 
process. 


To the Petroleum Industry 
GB furnishes filters for both MEK and Propane dewaxing plants. 


To the Sugar Industry 
GB has for generations furnished mills, evaporators and pans to the 
industry. 


When you are in search of engineering consultation or a competitive bid on 
any type of equipment . . . remember 


GOSLIN-BIRMINGHAM MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) 


Mar. 
1953 
South ......... $ 482 


Other States $1,518 
United States $2,000 


Feb. 
1958 
$ 446 


$1,426 
$1,872 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) 


Mar. 
1953 
South $ 574 


Other States $ 487 
United States $1,061 


Mar. 
1953 
Personal Income ($ Bil.) $ 282.5 


Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 71.42 
Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) $ 25,675 
All Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 75,179 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 43,771 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.)  $ 31,408 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) $153,511 


Feb. 
1953 
$ 576 
$ 493 


$1,069 


Feb. 
1953 


$ 280.9 
$ 71.42 
$ 25,246 
$ 74,941 
$ 43,848 
$ 31,093 
$129,320 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
(MEASURED IN 1947-49 DOLLARS) 


Regional Indicators 


Mar. 
1952 


$ 532 
$1,548 
$2,080 


Mar. 
1952 


$ 574 
$ 506 
$1,080 


Construction ($ Mil.) 


Mar. 
1953 
South $ 882 


Other States $1,579 
United States $2,461 


Feb. 
19538 
$ 809 
$1,579 


$2,225 


Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 


Mar. 
1953 


South . $ 5,142 
Other States $18,516 
United States $23,658 


National Indicators 


Mar. 
1952 


$ 261.9 
$ 67.40 
$ 20,609 
$ 73,620 
$ 43,237 
$ 30,383 
$136,298 


Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.} 
Carloadings 

Consumer Prices ('47-'49--100} 
Retail Prices ('35-'39--100) 
Wholesale Prices ('47-'49---100} 
Construction Costs ('47-'49-—100) 


Electric Output (mil. kw. hes.) 


Feb. 
1953 


$ 5,080 
$18,184 
$23,264 


Mar. Feb. 
1953 1953 


41.0 41.0 
2,802 2,731 
113.6 «113.4 
208.2 207.8 
110.1 = 109.6 
123.0 122.6 

42,993 39,165 


(Continued on page 14) 


Mar. 
1952 


$ 4,462 
$15,758 
$20,220 


Mar. 
1952 


40.7 
2,868 
112.4 
208.7 
112.3 
118.6 

38,568 








NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


(Continued from page 13) 





Business Volume By Regions ($ Million) 
First Quarter 1953 with gain (or loss) over First Quarter of 1952 


Con- Manu- Whole- 
Farm- Min- struc- factur- Utili- Fi- 
ing ing tion ing ties 


Serv- Busi- 
sale ’ we ness 
nance Trade Trade Volume 


$ 2 $ 12 $5,025 $ 456 $ 605 $2,532 


y by} even +10%, —I%, 


$ 451 $12,348 
5%, even a a oat a A +7%, 


512 314 16,639 2,201 2,330 16,141 : 2,215 49,526 
+19, 8° y +119, +27, +2% + 10%, / even +9%, 

1,411 243 22,141 1,887 1,518 12,323 1,734 51,287 
1% Be, | +20°, +29 +5%, + 13%, + 13%, +5%, +14%, 


2,027 248 5,302 900 647 6,140 631 20,162 
14% +5% Ye NY +2%, +3%  +10% 10% +7°%, +9°, 
617 295 6,789 1,095 820 4,829 ; 836 21,475 
—8°/ -10° | + 10° +2°/ +8°, +7% 57, 9%, 


° 


500 189 2,782 432 281 2,487 


333 9,465 
+19, 14° ; + 13%, 


even +8%, +14, Ty, +127. 


629 1,223 4,262 860 556 3,745 613 16,346 
i277, +7%, +18, T12° ws i 8 +5%, +149/ 


+77,  +11% 
484 377 1,057 371 190 1,274 248 5,653 
59, +5%, , F15% +4% = =+10% . +18% tT FN2% 


712 309 6,118 977 844 4,915 1,006 19,942 
5), even J TG, +6%, 9 pad i oa =e ae A +14°/ 


7,103 3,210 70,115 9,179 7,791 54,386 
i even é +149 +2%, +5y% | FY +4°/ 


8,067 206,204 
+11 











WEST 


NORTH CENTRAL 


SOUTH CENTRAL 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by States ($ Million) 
First Quarter 1953 with gain (or loss) over First Quarter of 1952 


Farm- Min- 
ing ing 

$ 77 $ 33 
—10%, —15%, 

83 28 
; —6% 

18 

even 

8 

even 


108 


Tey, 
3 
even 
15 
—25% 
840 
+8, 
33 
—I5% 
222 
—10%, 
1,733 
+1% 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 
$699 

even 


54 


60 
even 


233 


+29%, 


121 
even 
128 
+50% 
176 
+60%, 
148 
+4%, 
52 
+18%, 
172 
+19% 
215 
+6%, 
88 
even 
165 
+19% 
141 
+ 28%, 
504 
all ¥h 
145 
—10% 
40 


even 


2,541 


+14% 


Manu- 
factur- 
ing 
$ 776 
To 
244 
_ +10% 
60 
even 
372 
Beale 
1,040 
+9° 


810 
| 619s 
791 
“17%, 
1,067 
THiS 
281 
+8%, 
1,654 
+17%, 
1,718 


T9%_ 


466 
+10% 
726 
+9%, 
915 


__+20% 
2,761 


+10% 

1,157 

+10% 
465 
+6%, 


15,303 


+12% 


Utili- 
ties 
$ 118 
even 
67 
even 
70 
+4°/, 
160 
even 
158 
+3°% 
127 
even 
176 
even 
158 
even 
56 
even 
285 
+3% 
159 
+4°/ 
110 
+3, 
60 


Fi- 
nance 
$ 82 

+7%, 
34 
+139, 
93 
su? 
148 
+18% 
V7 
T5% 
65 
+ 14%, 
8! 
even 
133 
+69, 
33 
+27, 
222 
ah 
100 
+75 
73 


44 


Whole- 
sale 
Trade 
$ 476 
riz 
242 
+19°% 
408 
+79 
799 
+20°% 
714 
10° 
708 
"277, 
563 
Fiy 
687 
+6°/ 
258 
| 
2,072 
“+7¢, 
938 
+105 
491 
+ 10 
295 
Tt 129, 
1,045 
+9° 
2,449 
+13°% 
598 
Thay, 
281 
+14°/ 
13,024 
T10% 
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the dealer's salesman said: 
“TRINITY WHITE 

would look good on 

that job..." 





TRIM WHITE 


cogane 


TRINITY WHITE 
TRINITY WHITE — 











& 


i TRINITY WHITE : Feopts like white... just for the same 


reason your wife likes white household 
linens... or you like a white shirt. 
And it’s the same way with Trinity White 
—the whitest white cement. And by far 
the best cement for color jobs. ¢ So put 
in a stock of Trinity White and suggest 
it to householders, builders, contractors 
—it won't stay in stock very long! ¢ 
an Trinity White is a true portland 
cement. It meets all Federal and ASTM 
specifications. ¢ Let Trinity White 
build sales and profits for you. Widely 
advertised to architects, contractors 


and the building trades for many years! 


hin White 


Meets all Federal and 


A.S.T.M. specifications 


A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. © Chicago © Dallas © Chattanooga © Tampa @ Los Angeles 
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MEET MR. X-RAY...STEEL MILL DETECTIVE 


Under that white-hot strip of steel is an X-ray 
tube. Close above the steel is a specially-designed 
electronic measuring device. 


As the steel strip speeds by at half a mile a 
minute, a ray beamed up through the steel is 
automatically measured. The results on a dial 
before the eyes of the “roller” give him a con- 
tinuously accurate check on the thickness of the 
flat-rolled steel down to thousandths of an inch. 


Thus, Republic employs modern science to make 
possible better thickness control of steel sheets 
and strip. X-ray gaging helps to eliminate 
variances that might upset your fabricating 
processes and result in lost time and material. 


Such innovations in quality control are Republic’s 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES... CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


continuing policy to protect its customers from 
waste. They are examples of Republic’s 3-FOLD 
SERVICE FOR STEEL USERS: 


1.to produce thousands of steels and steel 
products of the highest quality. 


2. to make recommendations from these steels 
only after a thorough study of your needs 
—more like a prescription than a sale. 


3.to help you apply your methods to steel to 
produce what you need in the most efficient 
and economical manner. 


That’s Republic Steel. That’s why many users of 
steels and steel products like to do business with 
Republic. That’s how your organization might 
benefit from Republic’s products and services. 


ry La 
REPUBLIC 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 











... but Bad for Business ! 


Dependable Port Service is One of 
the Important Industrial Advantages 
of the Land of Plenty * 


When cargoes wait. . . when ships can’t move 
... every tick of the clock costs the shipper money. 
There’s a way to avoid such costs .. . 

The great Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton 
Roads— recognized as one of the Atlantic’s most 
modern and efficient . . . is remarkably free of 
the things that “bottle up’’ cargo handling and 
vessel movements. 

Winter weather is moderate—there are no low 
temperatures that freeze-up ports and slow down 
men, machinery and sailings. 














* THE SIX GREAT STATES SERVED BY THE NORFOLK AND WESTERN— 
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Manpower is high-type . . . experienced... . 
fast-moving . . . dependable. . . 

Equipment and warehousing is completely 
modern, and there’s plenty of it. 

Sailings are regular and frequent — with sche- 
duled service to virtually all major world ports. 

If your new plant will depend on coastal, inter- 
coastal or foreign shipping to reach markets and 
sources, you'll do well to consider building it in 
The Land of Plenty — where fast, dependable port 
service plus other compelling industrial advant- 
ages will give you smoother plant operation. 


Call or write The Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Drawer MR-610, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Va., for full, confidential information about 
plant sites in The Land of Plenty— where you'll get varied 
raw materials, good manpower, dependable transpor- 
tation, ample power and industrial water and many other 
advantages. 


VIRGINIA e¢ WEST VIRGINIA « OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA e KENTUCKY ¢« MARYLAND 





YOUNGSTOWN 


Cold Finished 


CARBON AND ALLOY 
STEEL BARS 


Uniformly satisfactory 
in service because— 
Machinability ts 
outstanding 
Tolerances are 
uniformly close 


Metallurgical character- 


istics are rigidly 
controlled 


OF PRODUCING STEEL 


@Here’s why the bars you get from Youngstown will 
meet your exact requirements. They're drawn from 
steel produced by an organization that’s been making and 
rolling highest quality steel for 50 years. 

Youngstown Cold Finished Carbon and Alloy Steel 
Bars are furnished in standard shapes and sizes, in both 
coils and straight lengths. For further information, 
phone or write our nearest District Sales Office. 


7 


Ht 1S rt ow. COLD FINISHED CARBON 
AND ALLOY STEEL BARS 





THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY i027 sue 


General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio - Export Office: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS CONDUIT BARS RODS COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BAERS 
SHEETS PLATES WIRE ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE COKE TIN PLATE RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 
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FromCONMORS Rolling Mills 
To CONNORS Fabricating Shop 


When fabricated concrete reinforcing bars are 
required quickly, turn to Connors Steel Division 
... Here, it’s a matter of a few short feet from roll- 
ing mills to fabricating shops. 


There is no problem in the size of the job at 
Connors—whether large or small they all receive 
the same careful handling. 


Always consider Connors—in the heart of the 
South’s iron and steel district—for your reinforcing 
bar needs. 


CONNORS PRODUCTS 


Concrete Reinforcing Bars 
Hot Rolled Strip 

Merchant Bars 

Special Sections 





Big things are happening in Dixie 


and Barrett’s great new Birmingham Plant stands ready to serve the new South! 


To satisfy the ever growing demand for top quality 
roofing materials for home, farm, factory and build- 
ings of all kinds, and to improve its service to the 
South, Barrett—greatest name in roofing—has located 
its newest and most modern plant in Birmingham. 
We are proud of the fact that many fine buildings 
in the South are protected by Barrett Roofs as are 





BARRETT PRODUCTS 


MADE-IN-BIRMINGHAM 


Barrett Asphalt Shingles 

Barrett Built-up Roofing Materials 
Barrett Roll Roofings 

Barrett Sidings 

Barrett Coal-tar Coatings and Cements 
Barrett Protective Paints 

Barrett Wood Preservatives 





ganseld 








thousands of outstanding structures of all kinds 
throughout the nation. 

Barrett’s Birmingham plant is the last word in 
modern design. Its high speed techniques, plus the 
craftsmanship acquired during almost a century of 
roofing experience, are a guarantee of good products 
and swift service—products for southern progress, 
manufactured by southern industry. 

Barrett is honored to have a place in the new South 
—not only as a producer of goods, but as a provider 
of jobs, a taxpayer and an active “citizen.” 


. .. The Greatest Name in Roofing 
BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
y ae 1327 ERIE STREET, BIRMINGHAM 8, ALA. 
IN NEW YORK—40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


*Rey. U.S. Pat. Off. 














MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 

















NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





SOUTH 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. let 
building and steel tower contracts for radi- 
relay systems between Atlanta and Louis- 
ville, via Chattanooga and Nashville, and 
Atlanta to Jacksonville, via Macon. Tower 
foundations and buildings, three stations out 
of Atlanta, on Atlanta-Louisville section, to 
Sidney Clotfelter, Marietta; others on route 
to Guy Johnston Lumber & Supply Co., of 
Steubenville, Ohio; fabrication and erection 
of steel towers to Blaw-Knox Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; awards buildings and tower 
foundations for southern part of Jacksonville- 
Atlanta stretch to R. McDonald Smith Co., 
Jacksonville; tower foundations and build- 
ings, northern part to Sanford, Inc., of Al- 
bany, Ga.; fabrication and erection of steel 
towers to "Lehigh Structural Steel Co., New 

ork. 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—Alabama Power 
contract to Brice Building Co. 
6th Avenue N. 

BIRMINGHAM—R. 


Co. let 
for garage, 


A. Brown & Co., Inc., 
2012 First Ave., N., let contract to E. E. 
Kellett, 825 S. 22nd St., for office building, 
8th Ave. S., bet. 21st and 22nd Sts. Allen 
Bartlett, 1779 Valley Ave., Archt. 
BIRMINGHAM—Ford, Myatt & Ebaugh, 
2115 First Ave., N., let contract to E. E. 
Kellett, 825 S. 22nd’ St., for office building. 
8th Ave. S., bet. 21st and 22nd Sts. Shaw & 
Renneker, a Sixth Ave., N., Archts. 
BIRMIN HAM— Ingersoll Rand Co. let con- 
tract to wecues C, Brasfield, 3021 Sixth Ave., 
S., at $23,968 for remodeling office building 
and warehouse addition. Miller, Martin & 
Lewis, Title Guarantee Bldg., ‘Archts. 
BIRMINGHAM—Harvey Ragland Co., Inc., 
q Third Ave., S., received bids for ware- 
house addition. Warren, Knight & Davis, Pro- 
tective Life Bidg., Archts. 
BIRMINGHAM — Southern Steam Carpet 
Cleaning Co., 811 Second Ave., received bid 
from he itola Construction Co., 1311 N. 47th 
St., 1,000 rug cleaning addition. Greer, 
Hoimquist & Chambers, Stallings Bldg., 


h 
CALERA—American Brake Shoe Co., Head- 
quarters Div., Construction & Maintenance 
oo Mahwah, N. J., received bids for $1,- 


000. p 

DECATUR —Coca- Cola Bottling Co. received 
bids for bottling plant. Horace M. Weaver 
Co., Decatur, Archts. 

FORT PAYNE — Su 
hosiery mill. Darcy T. Tatum, Jr., 819 Frank 
Nelson Bldg., Birmingham, Archt. 

GADSDEN—Jack Cole Co., Inc., 1900 Van- 
derbilt Road, Birmingham, received low bid 
from Dethlefs & Hannon, Anniston, for $31,- 
861 motor freight terminal building. Greer, 
Holmquist & Chambers, Stallings Bldg., Bir- 
LEEDS Leeds Teleph 

LEDS— s Telephone Co. received $27,- 
600 bid from G. W. Hallseark, Birmingham, 
for central office buildings. 

MONTEVALLO — Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. let contract to J. F. Holley Co., 905 
Sixth Ave., N., Birmingham, for elec trode 
manufacturing — plant. Warren, Knight & 


Davis, att Life Blidg., Birmingham, 
Archts 


art Brothers plans 


ARKANSAS 


CROSSETT—Simplex Paper Corp., Charles 
wa Pres., plan $300,000 manufacturing 
FORDYCE—Fordyce Lumber Co. granted 
certificate of necessity for $147,000 for wood 
er facilities. 
ISCEOLA—Osceola Finishing Co. 
a... to Ditmars-Dickmann-Pickens, 
Bldg., Little Rock, for plant. 


let con- 
Gazette 
Jesse M. Shel- 


ton, Archt. 
FLORIDA 
DADE COUNTY—Cyclone Fence Dept., 
American Steel & Wire Div., . S. Steel 
pool ae D. Evans, 208 S. LaSalle St... Chi- 
cago 


to receive bids for office and ware- 
house building, LeJeune Road at A. C 


Railroad tracks. John FE. Petersen & Frank 
H. Shuflin, Roper Blidg., Miami, Archts. 

DADE COUNTY—Griffith-Velda, Inc.. 114 
N. W. Flagler St., Miami, plans frozen foods 
warehouse. Van W. Knox, Jr., Sweet Bidg., 
Fort Lauderdale, Archt. 
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DADE COUNTY—Joseph Hardel, 244 N. W. 
35th St., Miami, plans warehouse and clean- 
ing plant. Irving Horsey, 9822 N. E. 2nd 
= Miami Shores Village, Archt. 


ADE COUNTY — Warehouse Builders, 
Inc., let contract to Arkay Builders, Inc., 4216 
Ponce De I Leon ae Coral Gables, for ware- 
house, 6735 N. W. Ave. 


FORT LAU DERDALE — Cross Plumbing, 


2505 S. W. 2nd Ave., plans showroom and 
shop building, Robert E. Hansen, 311 S. E. 
16th Ave., Archt. 


FORT te + kz — D. E. Linardy 
Flooring Co., 19 N . First Ave., let con- 
tract to A. F. ha TY 427 N. W. Ist Ave., 
for $25,000 warehouse and salesroom, 701 N. E. 
llth St. eet FE, Hansen, 311 S. E. 16th 


Ave., Arch 
HIAL AL Hialeah mage Course, Inc., 


contract to John B. Orr, 
St., Miami, for $80,000 under-pass at track. 
Lester W. Geisler, Boggy Creek Road, Kis- 


simmee, Archt. 
HIALEAH—H. A. Keller, 3601 N. W. 54th 
to construct 4 977 factory and 


let 
Inc., 485 N. W. 54th 


St., Miami, 
office building, 122 W. ths 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in May 
151 


Total for 
First Five Months of 1953 
832 


First Five Months of 1952 
832 











HIALEAH—M. N. T. Properties, Inc., c/o 
Markel Ind., Inc., 376 N. W. 25th St. Miami, 
will construct $38,800 industrial building, 5615 
N. W. 36th Ave. 

HOLLY WOOD— Marietta Concrete Corp. let 
contract to James Shively, 2430 Roosevelt St., 
for $65,000 factory, 3050 Shindan St. 

HOLLY WOOD— Terrazzo & Marble Sup 
Inc., let contract to Hatton Brothers Con- 
struction Co., 930 N. 16th Court, for $20,000 
warehouse, 111 N. 21st Ave. 

MIAMI-—-Art Cement Manufacturing Co. let 
contract to Delgaard & Preston_ Builders, 
4063 Ponce De Leon Blvd., Coral Gables, for 
$67,000 paint manufacturing plant, 2900 S. W. 
28th Lane, Marion Manley, 3356 Virginia st., 
Coconut Grove, Archt. 

MIAMI—FE. P. Austin Co., 5700 N. E. 2nd 
Ave., to construct $22,500 storage building, 
7140 N. W. 3rd Ave. V. H. Nellenbogen, 7803 
Biscayne Blvd., Archt. 

MIAMI-—Miami Herald, 200 S. Miami Ave., 
let contract to Paul Smith Construction Co., 
3103 N. W. 20th St., for $51,289 alterations 
to warehouse. 

MIAMI-—Miami Neckwear Co., 247 N. W. 
25th St., let contract to Charles Bromer, 7920 
Hawthorne Ave., Miami Beach, for $84,600 
warehouse, 100 N. E. 39th St. Charles Paul 
yng 1104 Avenue C—20th Street Airport, 
Archt. 

MIAMI—-Larry Marks & Co. let contract to 
Dempsey Construction Co., 3372 N. W. 17th 
Ave., for $45,000 factory addition, 120 N. W. 
Second St. Watson, Touby & Watson, 1888 


N. W. 21st St. Archts. 

MIAMI—M. I. Realty Co. let contract to 
Jack Binkley, 1737 8. . 11th St., for $33,000 
factory addition, 335 N. W. 22nd Lane. Nathan 
A. Seiderman, 710 71st St., Archt. 

MIAMI—Ryder Properties let contract to 
John A. Greenaway, 1430 N. W. 95th St. 
for $125,000 truck terminal, 1625 N. W. 20th St. 
Leroy K. Albert, 251 Alhambra Circle, Coral 
Gables, Archt. Previously reported as Great 


ly, 


Southern Trucking Co. 


MIAMI—Stobs Brothers Construction Co., 
ith Court, will construct $56,250 

Court. 
Archt. 


TOO N. E. 
warehouse, 7000 N. 'E. 


4th 
Baggesen, 250 N. E. 


Ww. W. 
47th St.. 









MIAMI 
B. Storer, Pres., plans headquarters building, 


-Storer Broadcasting Co., George 
est. cost $350,000. d 

MIAMI Williams Chemical Co., 555 N. W. 
let contract to Angus W. Graham, 
Inc., 71 N. E. 2ist St., for $52,000 warehouse. 


MIAMI—Butler Wilson Paper Co., 1401 
N. W. 22nd St., let contract to Duffey Con- 
struction Co., Inc., 1395 N. 21st w' for 


= 000 warehouse addition, 1435 N. . 22nd 


SMIAMI SPRINGS — Aero Hardware Co., 
4301 N. W. 36th St., Miami, plans warehouse. 
Robert K. Frese, 8380 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, 


Archt. 

PENSACOLA— wulf Power Co., 8-10 N. Pal- 
afox St., plans offering of $7,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds, due 1983, with SEC. 

—S. Felicione & Sons, Gene Felici- 
one, Vice-Pres., plans shrimp packing plant 
at Hooker's Point. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—Acme Fast Freight, Inc., let 
contract © _The Flagler Co., 305 Techwood 
Drive, N. for warehouse. 

ATLANTA:-< ‘arrier Corp, 
ern 


building mod- 
office building, 2015 Peachtree Road, 


N. W. 

ATLANTA—J. J. Finnigan Co. let contract 
to M. T. Lambert Co., 200 Peachtree Circle, 
N. E., for office building. Robert & Co. Asso- 
ciates, Archts, 

ATLANTA—Paramount Film Distributing 
Corp. let contract to Southeastern Construc- 
tion Co., Box 3218, Station F, for office build- 
ing. Stevens & Wilkinson, Archts, 

ATLANTA — PeasleeGaulbert Corp. let 
contract to Strother Barge Co., 189 Cain St., 

E., at $253,000 for warehouse addition. 
Abreu $2 Robeson, Archts. 

ATLANTA — Scripto, Inc., 423 Houston, 
N. E., ‘Bans $500,000 building 

ATLA NTA Westinghouse. Electric Corp., 
Otis O. Rae, Mgr. of Southeastern District, 
proposes new plant, representing first phase 
of multi-million dollar expansion program. 
Robert & Co., Archts.-Engrs. 

ATLANTA-—Wilby-Kincey Service Corp. let 
— to E. O. Smithfield, 489 Bishop 

N. E., for office building. Stevens & 
Wilkinson “Archts. 

BOWDEN—Town of Bowden received base 
bid of $177,043 from L. P. Chesser, Birming- 
ham; alternate bid of $173,080, for natural 
gas distribution system. 

CARTERSVILLE — Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills, G. I. Parmenter, Supt., let contract 
to Batson-Cook Co., West Point, for new 
liquid latex process plant. 

«~LAS—Town of Dallas received base 
bid of $379,203 from Engineering Construc- 


tion Co., 402 N, Cheyenne, Tulsa, Okla., for 
natural gas distribution system; alternate 
bid of 911. 


DALTON—Coca-Cola Bottling Co. received 


bids for ogttling plant. Poundstone, Ayers & 
Ppa ogg 211 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
rchts. 


GAINESVILLE - 
Co., Utica, N. Y., 
for’ pow fac tory. 

MACON--Binswanger & Co. received bid 
from H. G. Tinker, Box 432, at $44,920 for 
warehouse addition. Dennis & Dennis, Archts. 

SCOTTDALE—Scottdale Mills let contract 
to A. K. Adams & Co., Inc., 542 Plum St., 
N. W., Atlanta, for $61,692 addition to main 
mill. The McPherson Co,. Greenville, S. C., 
Engrs.-Archts 

TEMPLE—The Sewell Manufacturing Co. 
Bremen, will construct plant to house its 
pants department. 

TOCCOA—Coats & Clark started work on 
new $7,000,000 thread mill. 

VALDOSTA—Georgia Power & Light Co. 
plans enlarging and improving distribution 
system at $1,000,000; construct transmission 
lines, $1,125,000. 


Brunner Manufacturing 
reported, broke ground 


KENTUCKY 


CALVERT CITY — The B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, plans $8,500,- 
000 plant to manufacture ac rylonitrile. 


LOUISIANA 


LOUISIANA—Texas Pipeline Co., 


c/o J. W. 
Emison, Pres., 


let contract to Houston Con- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





(Continued from page 23) 


tracting Co., 2707 Ferndale, Houston, 
line and gathering pump stations. 

LAFAYVETTE.-Swift & Co., Chicago, Iil., 
let contract to Ruckstuhl & Fick, Inc., 2703 
Perdido St., New Orleans, at $25,000 for re- 
modeling building, 123 S. Buchanan. 

NEW IBERIA—John Hayes Buick Co, let 
contract to Horace B. Rickey, Inc., P. O. Box 
218, Lafayette, at about $60,000 for one-story 
automobile sales building, E. Main St. Robt 
L. Stephan, 901 Lee Ave., Lafayette, Archt. 

SHREVEPORT-—-Chain Battery Co. received 
bid from Harper & Florsheim, 216 Milam St., 
for $146,900 one-story addition to building, 
Spring and Caddo Sts. Peyton & Bosworth, 
Continental American Bank Bldg., Archts. 

. EVEPORT Moran Tank Co. received 
bid from Belcher & Son, P. O. Box 6061, 
Cedar Grove Station, for $40,000 one-story air- 
conditioned office building, New Mooringsport 
Road. Walker & Walker & Assocs,, Slattery 
Bidg., Archts 


for pipe 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND Board of Directors of Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Teelphone Co., Baltimore, 
plans $2,474,000 expenditure for improve- 
ments and expansion in state. 

MARYLAND Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
»yhone Co., Baltimore, requested authority 
rom Maryland Public Service Commission 
for $15,000,000 bond issue. 

BALTIMORE— Associated Canners Corp., 
101A E. 22nd St., let contract to Anchor Con- 
struction Co., 6 W. 23rd St., for $50,000 ware- 
house, 1033 N. Rose St. 

BALTIMORE.—Cesare Realty Co., Indus- 
trial Bldg., let contract to Charles R. Scrive- 
ner Co., Inc., 240 S. Hilton St., for $250,000 
factory, 3001 E. Madison St. J. Eldridge Mox- 
ley & Son, 1722 Ellamont St., Archts. 

BALTIMORE—Consolidated Gas _ Electric. 
Light & Power Co. plans sale of $25,000,000 
first refunding mortgage bonds 

ORE—Corkran, Hill & Co. receiv- 
ing bids for packing plant additions and al- 
terations, 1031'S. Dukeland St 


BALTIMORE—Maryland Realty 
East St., plans $30,000 warehouse, 
N. Warwick Ave. H. L. Katz, 
Falls Parkway, Archt 

BALTIMORE— Riggs, Distler & Co., Inc., 
216 N. Calvert St., plans $50,000 fabricating 
shop building, 5901 Erdman Ave. 

BALTIMORE— Western Maryland Railway 
sold $2,010,000 of 3%%% equipment trust cer- 
tificates to Halsey Stuart & Co., Inc. & Assocs. 

CUMBERLAND. -Potomac Electric Power 
Co. plans to raise $23,000,000 to meet construc- 
tion outers for 1953 

DUNDALK — Standard Industries, Monu- 
ment & Haven Sts., Baltimore, let contract to 
Kramer Construction Co., 11 E. Lexington 
St., Baltimore, for signal depot building, 
3000 Dundalk Ave. 

EASTON — Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phase Co., Baltimore, selected Taylor & 
‘isher, 1012 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, as 
archts. for District Building. 

HALETHORPE —- Kaiser Aluminum Corp. 
building extrusion plant for U. S. Dept. of 
Air Force, Giffels & Vallet & L. Rossetti, 1000 
Marquette Ave., Detroit, Mich., Archts. 

HOWARD COUNTY — Federline Truck 
Bodies, Inc., William P. Federline, Pres., 
seeking permission to build addition, rear 
of existing plant, U. S. Route 40. 

MIDDLE RIVER—Glenn L. Martin Co. let 
contract to Kirby & McGuire, Inc., 2518 
Greenmount Ave., Baltimore, for $43,333 addi- 
tion to paint hangar, Plant No. 2. 

MIDDLE RIVER—Glenn L. Martin Co, let 
contract to Kirby & McGuire, Ine., 2518 
Greenmount Ave., Baltimore, for $47,777 waste 
treatment system, Plant 2—Building AA. 

MIDDLE RIVER—Glenn L. Martin Co. let 
contract to Kirby & McGuire, Inec., 2518 
Greenmount Ave., Baltimore, for $42,222 heat 
treat room, Plant 2—Building AA. 

MIDDLE RIVER—Glenn L. Martin Co. 
ceived bids for lumber storage shed. 

PIKESVILLE -—— Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., 320 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, 
let contract to Mullan Construction Corp., 
3945 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore, for tele 
shone service center, Taylor & Fisher, 1012 

Calvert St., Baltimore, Archts. 


Co., 121 
300-312 
3212 Gwynns 


re- 


MISSISSIPPI 


CLABRKSDALE—Board of Mayor and Com- 
missioners of City received bids for purchase 
of $1,750,000 industrial bonds. 

COLUMBUS—American Bosch Co., 
field, Mass., plan branch building. Lawrence 
a W — rown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala., Are 


GULFPORT—City authorized Shourds & 
Mogabgab, Fisher Bidg., as archts. for $500,- 
000 plant to be occupied by Mississippi Alumi- 
num Corporation. 

HOLLY SPRINGS—Bd. of Supervisors of 
Marshall County to call for bids early in June 
for $500,000 plant to be occupied by Erie 
Resistor Corp. of Erie, Pa. John L. Turner, 
201-2 Medical Bldg., Jackson, Archt. 

KOSCIUSKO— Mayor & Board of Aldermen 
of City received $136,900 bid from M. & W. 
Construction Co., P. O. Box 116, Tupelo, for 
addition to factory occupied by Pathfinder 
Coach Division, Superior Coach Corp. of 
Lima, Ohio. 

McCOMB—City let contract to Sherman 
Construction Co, at $125,500 for new factory 
to be occupied by ~ omb Yarn Co. J. H. 
Ryan, Summit, Arch 

‘PORT GIBSON— ow & Board of Alder- 
men of Town let contract to Day Construc- 
tion Co., Grenada, at $373,580 for plant for 
American Paper Tube Co. John L. Turner, 
201-2 Medical Bldg., Jackson, Archt. 

RANKIN COUNTY — Florence Telephone 
. Inc., received bids for rural telephone 
ines 


Spring- 


MISSOURI 

NORTH KANSAS CITY —- Hoffman Radio 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., plans $1,000,000 
television factory. 

KANSAS CITY—Wilson & Co., 41st St. & 
S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill., received bids 
for manufacturing buil ing. Cloon Avenue. 

ST. LOUIS—American Stove Co., 1 
Kingshighway, let contract to James Purcelli 
& Son, 5402 Tholozan, for $50,000 research 
laboratory addition, 4931 Daggett. 


(Continued on page 138) 








TRINITY 








INDUSTRIAL 


For information about the Trinity Industrial District consult your real estate broker or . . . 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION, 401 Republic Bank Bidg., Dallas, RI-6552 


DISTRICT 


"Under the 
Skyline 
of Dallas" 


The new office and plant of the 
CLAMPITT PAPER COMPANY 
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designed to carry any load 
...LO fit any terrain! 





AMERICAN BRIDGE steel towers carry many thousands of circuit- 
miles of transmission lines across this great land. Scaling the heights of 
rugged mountains; through marshy lowlands, traversing every con- 
ceivable kind of terrain, these steel transmission towers are helping 
make America’s great power distribution system the world’s best. 
American Bridge towers are made to order for every type of trans- 
mission line service. They are designed for simplified erection on level, 
side-hill, or rocky butte sites. They are engineered for heavy-duty 
service under the severest climatic conditions. 
Incorporating special design features such as steel grillage earth 
anchors and variable leg extensions, American Bridge towers make 
Recent high voltage line towers re oe — - — neces = ae i 
CAN BRIDGE The technica now edge anc experience me rican Bridge has ac- 
by AMERI quired in more than fifty years of designing, fabricating and erecting 
towers may be just the answer to your problems. Our engineers wel- 
come an opportunity to figure on your requirements. Just write our 
nearest office. 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. 
Ohio Power Company 
Public Service Company of Indiana 
Duquesne Light Company 
d Light Compony 
cin oh os & Bai =" AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
Cincinnati Ga : — 
Detroit Edison Compal GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, , 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO 

t mpan 

Toledo Edison Company CINCINNATI » CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA - GARY - MEMPHIS 
Idaho Power Company MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS 

Indiana & Michigon Electric Co. SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE (() 
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NAMES LIKE THESE 


"MAKE IT South” 


: Cc 
_— hous G8), 115-CHALMERS 


Van Heusen’ 


ot 


<oov7* EAR Vanity Fa 


‘ 
Ecanbe EAR, B. F. Gooprich, ALLIs-CHALMERS, WESTINGHOUSE, VANITY Farr. 
Van HeEUSEN—names that everybody knows—are among those of front rank who 


have established operations in Alabama. 


Other firms with names of equal significance in their special fields likewise 
have selected Alabama as a place in which they do some or all of their manufac- 


turing operations. They “Make it South” and sell it South, North, East and West. 


Many industries, planning to change or expand their operations have found 
Alabama an ideal location. Some have asked our assistance in helping them de- 


velop facts on which to base their decision. 
This service is available to you without charge or obligation. All corre- 


spondence will be confidential. 


Industrial Development Division 


Alabama Power Company 


Birmingham 2, Alabama 


Helping Develop Alabama 


MAKE it South — MAKE it in Alabama! SELL it South, North, East and West! 
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WE'RE GIVING HIM THE OLD OIL! That “onion” in the hand of our technician 
contains a laboratory ash sample of used Diesel engine lubricating oil which he 
is about to burn in a spectrographic arc. If this teste shows an indication of metal 
in excess of normal in the oil residue, the culprit locomotive is headed for the 


shops fast for a complete inspection, just in case the beginnings of trouble may 


be brewing “under' the hood.” The Southern, is one of the few railroads owning 


and using this new, special spectrographic testing equipment. For one of the 
best ways we've found to give consistently good service is, like this, to meet 


trouble half way and catch it before it happens. SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


JUNE NINETEEN FIFTY-THREE 








COOSA RIVER NEWSPRINT COMPANY, 


BEAUNIT MILLS, Coosa Pines, Ala., 
Coosa Pines, Ala. 


CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION, Decatur, Alo. 
Rayon Tire Cord Yarn. 


Plants like these are designed for efficient, economical, 


expanding operation—to make a profit. 





The result is a profit—to the plant owners, to the men who 
designed and built them, to the labor force they 


employ, to the communities in which they are located. 


Most Alabama gold is still undiscovered. So the manufacturer 


who stakes out his claim can still strike a rich 


vein of gold...in Alabama. 


DANIEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Your location is our business 
in SOUTHERN CITY, U.S.A. 


Day-to-day dealings with all types of business 

and industry provide a valuable fund of information 
for those seeking suitable plant sites or business 
locations in Southern City, U. S. A. 


Whether you are planning a factory, warehouse 
or retail store, we will be glad to furnish any 
available facts and figures which might help you. 


Our growth depends on the continued 
development of industry and business in the area 
served by our operating companies, so vou may be sure 
that we will help in any way possible. Write today. 


SOUTHERN CITY, U.S.A. 


This is Southern City, U.S.A. 
our way of expressing as a unit the vast Southeos? 
area served by the four associated electric 


power companies in The Southern Company System. 





The area served by the following companies: 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, 


Birmingham, Alabama 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, 


Atlanta, Georgia 


GULF POWER COMPANY, 


Pensacola, Florida 
MISSISSIPPI POWER COMPANY, 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
xzx*ere 
THE SOUTHERN COMPANY, 


Birmingham e Atlanta 


Address your inquiry to the Industrial Development Department of any one of the power companies listed above. 
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Two Strong Southern Insurance Companies 


Contributing Substantially to the Economic Progress of Alabama and the South! 


Employers Employers 


LIFE INSURANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANY OF ALABAMA 


al Strong, Dependable, Complete 
Wr i ng Al l Forms Insurance Protection 
of Li fe Insurance Tailored to Fit Your Needs 
— ORDINARY [All Forms) Dividends Paid To Policyholders 


Whole Life, Limited Pay 


and Endowment 


— GROUP INSURANCE 


FIRE, WINDSTORM 
Life, Accidental Death and and CASUALTY 
Dimenhentiont, Health and 


Accident, Hospital and Surgical — Writing all the Principal Lines 


More Than 10 Million Dollars in Claims Paid by these Companies 


INSURANCE CO. of ALABAMA 


fain 


vm Emplouers 


ha, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. HOOVER, President and Chairman 


HOME OFFICE BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Fstablished in 1922 — 31 Years’ Progress 
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ee LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND _....... 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


A Filibuster Is Negative. There is a rich irony in 
the fact that those senators who led the filibuster 
against the recent tidelands law were the very ones 
who have been most outspoken against filibusters. 
Their ringing denunciations were supposedly based on 
the high principle that a minority, however large, 
should not block the will of the majority by talk. But 
there is more to be drawn from this filibuster than a 
bit of humor at the expense of a few senators caught 
in a ridiculous posture. 

One lesson is its reminder that in actual fact a 
filibuster cannot block the will of the majority. The 
filibuster has often been used, and more often threat- 
ened, by southern senators opposed to “civil rights” 
legislation, and it has been alleged that it is this that 
blocks the legislation. The fact that a resolute majority 
has handily beaten down the filibuster in the tidelands 
case suggests that it is not the talkativeness of the 
minority but the resolution of the majority that is 
the governing factor. 


Proper Standards for Service. Government serv- 
ice is a privilege. In former Administrations the feel- 
ing too many times was that government service was 
a right. Mr. Eisenhower's new security order now sets 
all of this in the proper perspective. No one is for- 
bidden to seek employment with the government; that 
is still the right of all. But such employment is a 
privilage and those who seek employment or presently 
hold it must meet the standards the Administration 
thinks are proper for government service, Those stand- 
ards are such as most people will agree with. Briefly, 
they are that a government employee must be reliable, 
trustworthy, truthful, sane and of such personal habits 
that he cannot be blackmailed; he cannot engage in 
treasonable activity, or advocate force or violence in 
the overthrow of the government; he must have re- 
gard for security regulations and he must serve only 
this nation. Surely these standards are reasonable. 


Socialistic Tendencies. The trend toward the sub- 
ordination of the individual 





American Capitalism. Be- 
fore Henry Ford developed 
assembly line production, the 
automobile was a luxury that 
only the well-to-do could af- 
ford. Ford said, “I will build 
a motor car for the multi- 
tudes. It will be so low in price 
that no man making a good 
salary will be unable to own 
one and enjoy with his family 
the blessings of hours of 
pleasure in God's great open 


tax revenue. 





It is absurd to permit government 
to use tax money to finance projects 
that drive out of operation businesses 


which, unmolested, would produce 


and his enterprises to the 
State is world-wide. Only a 
few short months ago, at a 
meeting of the UN General 
Assembly's Economic and Fi- 
nancial Committee, a vote was 
taken on the adoption of a 
proposal reaffirming rights of 
Member States to nationalize 
wealth and resources without 
mentioning the protection of 
the rights of investors and 
owners. The proposal was 








spaces.” 

The example of Ford serves to illustrate the fact 
that European capitalism, and American capitalism, 
are two entirely different systems. Under American 
capitalism we have free competition. We do not have 
cartels and trusts where people get together and agree 
to limit their output to keep prices high. Here in 
America, with free competition, anyone can get into 
the game and compete to see who can turn out the 
best product for the money. Whoever does, gets the 
business and the inefficient are automatically eliminated 
from the picture. 


JUNE NINETEEN FIFTY-THREE 


characteristic of the kind of 
socialistic thinking that emphasizes rights without 
responsibilities and seems to declare that property 
rights are not desirable human rights. In the balloting 
the United States suffered a total defeat. It cast the 
one lone vote on behalf of free enterprise. 


The Real Cure. The wholesale commodity price 
index has been sagging for the past two years. It has 
been sagging because of the huge volume of produc- 
tion of American industry and agriculture. The truth 
is that the inflation threat was licked two years ago, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Newest addition to Birmingham plant 


Fitting the STEEL for 
Stockham Valves & Fittings 


Like many other Alabama industries, Stockham has 


been expanding its operations and its territory. The 
large East Birmingham plant has had to have many 
additions over the years in order to meet the nation-wide 


demand for its products. 


For this, the latest addition to its plant, Stockham again 
called on O’Neal for accurate fabrication and prompt 


delivery. 


O’NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Market Place 


FOR INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


In cooperation with over 500 members of the Society 













of Industrial Realtors and other industrial specialists 
conveniently located throughout the United States, 


we offer you a nation-wide industrial service. 


FOR INDUSTRY 
Plant acquisition A PARTIAL LIST OF REFERENCES 


Industrial disposal FIRST NATIONAL BANK 










Gadsden, Alabama 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
New plant locations Gadsden, Alabama 


Appraising realty and personal property a 


Industrial surveys 















MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


FOR Jackson, Mississippi 
USES UE TTEITIES INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT OF MISSISSIPPI 
POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


Cooperating with you by promoting the establishment Jackson, Mississippi 
: ae , INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT OF FLORIDA 
of new industries in your area. This service includes LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
. ‘ ‘ Miami, Flori 
buying, selling, relocating, appraisals and surveys. ne 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT OF 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILWAY 


Chicago, Illinois 


Od ae a ao) 2 oe: 0 eee ON OW Ue CES RGEE SM INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT OF 
FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY 


— St. Augustine, Florida 
Property acquisition 

: INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT OF 
Property disposal ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Industrial promotion 





Appraisals 


OFFICERS 
JOE L. MOORE, M.A.I., S. 1. R., President 


2 pS. oes Vice-President, in Charge 
ndustrial Departmen 
FO R Oo U R I N Vv E ) T oO R S ARTHUR C. HOWARD, JR., Secretory-Treasurer 










VICE PRESIDENTS: 
We buy complete plants including land, buildings, ma- John A. Berkley Eorl E. Hunt 
G. M. Campbell Ernest Miller 
chinery, equipment and employee housing. ume Te ree 







For prompt service write, wire, or telephone your requirements. 


JOE L. MOORE & CO., INC. 


105 © PRONE 2531 © GADSDEN, ALABAMA 
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ALABAMA’S LARGEST BANK 


Offers New Industries, 


Warehouses 
and 
Sales Offices 


€ 
OS of 


- 





























BEFORE YOU LOCATE in the Birmingham district, we will be glad to help 
compile for you such factual and confidential information as you may require . 
regarding resources, markets, transportation facilities, power and fuel, labor 


conditions, wage scales, and available sites. 


AFTER YOU ARRIVE, we wil! consider it a privilege to assist you in any 
situation where our broad contacts and thorough knowledge of the District and 


the State can be of service in establishing your enterprise and helping it prosper. 


We cordially invite you to call on us 


The FIRS T.NATIONAL BANK 


JOHN C. PERSONS, Chairman of the Board JAMES G. HALL, President 
Branches at 


ENSLEY, FAIRFIELD, HOMEWOOD, LEEDS, NORTH BIRMINGHAM, 
TARRANT, TRUSSVILLE, WEST END AND WOODLAWN 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A big difference? Sure... but 








Compare THE MODERN CAR with the 
rustic runabout of 1910. 

Compare their horsepower, speed, ac- 
celeration, fuel consumption. What makes 
the modern car so much better? What 
makes it so much more powerful, so much 
faster, able to stand up better under all 
conditions? 


Petroleum! 


New lubricants reduce engine wear as 
much as 40 percent... allow quick easy 
starts and miles of safe driving in all kinds 


of weather. Two gallons of today’s gaso- 
line do the work that three gallons did in 
1925... are actually worth more by 50 
percent in performance and economy. Yet 
gasoline costs no more now than it did 
then...only the taxes are higher. 


Cities Service is proud of the part it 
has played in developing more than 400 
quality petroleum products during the 
last 80 years... products that serve the 
individual, his home, his farm, his factory 
...and the nation. 


CITIES (A) SERVICE 


Quality Petroleum Products 
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An Ideal Site cool 


FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 


This 500 acre tract is only one of many excellent plant sites avail- 
able along L&N lines in Alabama. Look closely at this map of 
the Bay Minette—Mobile Area in Gulf Coast Alabama. You'll 
see a large, flood-free tract of land which offers many natural 
advantages as a plant site for chemical and allied industry opera- 
tions. It has excellent access to the Port of Mobile and growing 
Southern markets. 


Check these advantages: 


% Rail Transportation— Louisville & Nashville Railroad's 
mainline between Bay Minette and Mobile. 


% Pientiful supply of water available from Tensaw River 
(4,614,000,000 gallons minimum daily flow). 


% Adequate natural gas. 


% Good and reliable labor supply. 
% Abundant electric power. 


MOBILE BAY 


SITE AREA 
APPROX. 
500 ACRES 


For complete information about this and other 
desirable locations in Alabama and through- 
out the Southeast, contact: 


R. E. Bisha, General Industrial Agent 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


This service is gladly given on a confidential 
basis without obligation. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. 
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Here's Why ABC 
FOUNDRY COKE 


Is First Choice of 
Discriminating Melters 


32 States 


ABC is produced from a scientific blend of the 
finest quality, carefully selected and specially pre- 
pared washed Alabama coking coals and premium 
quality, low volatile Pocahontas Coal from West 
Virginia. 

ABC is the product of over 33 years of specialized 
experience and continuous research, aimed at con- 
stant improvement in uniformity, structure and carbon 
absorption characteristics. 


ABC is produced under rigid laboratory control, 
beginning with the selection and preparation of the 
various coals, and ending with the finished product. 
No other coke producer operates a test cupola for 
regularly checking coke performance and carbon 
absorption. 


ABC is dense, firm, and tough, but not brittle, 
thereby assuring minimum breakage during handling. 


ABC is available in sizes to meet the requirements 
of any cupola operation. 


ABC is produced in two distinct types—STAND- 
ARD and MALLEABLE. ABC special malleable coke 
is more widely used for malleable iron production 
than any other coke in the U.S.A. 


ABC enjoys more widespread and diversified dis- 
tribution than any other foundry coke—thereby assur- 
ing its users a more flexible and dependable source 
of supply. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


ALABAMA BY-PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


General Sales Office: First Nationaf Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


Sales Agents: 


GREAT LAKES FOUNDRY SAND COMPANY, Detroit: ST. LOUIS 
COKE & FOUNDRY SUPPLY COMPANY, St. Louis; THE RANSON 
AND ORR COMPANY, Cincinnati; KERCHNER, MARSHALL AND 
COMPANY, Pittsburgh; BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & COMPANY, LTD. 
San Francisco; ATWILL COKE AND COAL COMPANY, Chicago 











LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 31) 


and not by credit control measures primarily. Infla- 
tion has been checked because of the remarkable 
productivity of American private enterprise, which 
has expanded the supply of goods and services to 
satisfy greatly expanded demands. Industry and agri- 
culture, and not central bankers or politicians, deserve 
chief credit for halting inflation. 


Investment. The economic system which has built 
up our national strength is based on the right of the 
individual to earn a living and make as much money 
as his talents or his capacity for invention or his 
creativeness will bring and then to conserve those 
savings as capital and hire them out so as to earn 
interest or dividends. 

Ownership in our free and private enterprise is the 
most effective way of saying, “I do not believe in 
socialism or paternalism of any kind.” 500,000 men 
and women, most of whom work for a living, own 
General Motors; 250,000 own General Electric; and 
more than 1,000,000 own the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. These citizens and others like 
them, have put their own capital, their savings, into 
American industries. This kind of capitalism assures 
expansion of free enterprise. It means work for all 
who wish to work. It brings good wages, and good food, 
good houses and good clothes. 


Coal and the Utilities. Electric utilities are invest- 
ing huge sums of money with the expectation that 
coal is here to stay. Coal is the fuel choice for some 
two-thirds of the new plants private utilities have built 
since Korea or are planning to build in the immediate 
future. These are the most modern plants in existence, 
built by private enterprise in an attempt to satisfy 
the insatiable power demands of an expanding civilian 
economy and a large-scale mobilization program. 

A reliable survey shows a contemplated 45 million- 
ton increase in electric utility coal requirements by 
1956. And officials of Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Company and the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission (Paley Report), predict that the electric utili- 
ties will require 350 million tons of coal annually by 
1975 and that total coal consumption in the United 
States will reach 800 million tons per year before the 
end of the next quarter century. 


The True Objective. Labor leaders take the position 
that the purpose of labor legislation should be to 
strengthen labor unions. Management often takes the 
position that labor legislation should have as its pur- 
pose the strengthening of business and industry. 
Neither one is correct. The sole purpose of labor legis- 
lation should be to protect the rights of the individual 
worker. When it does this, of course, it at the same 
time serves the real interests of both labor unions and 
management, whether they realize it or not. But it 
puts the individual first, and in doing so it serves the 
interests of the people as a whole. 

Thurman Sensing 
(Continued on page 42) 
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ATLANTA & WEST POINT RAILROAD 


ee 
SEABOARD AIRLINE RAILROAD 








ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 





ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO RAILWAY 











BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN RAILROAD 





NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RY. 

























CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 































GEORGIA RAILROAD 





TENNESSEE COAL & IRON RAILROAD 











GULF, MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD 





WESTERN RAILWAY OF ALABAMA 





















ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 










LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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BIRMINGHAM SLAG COMPANY 














Here's an '‘All-Alabama’”’ fact! 
All of the 14 railroads serving 
Alabama have bought freight 
cars built by Pullman-Standard 
atits Bessemer, Alabama, plant. 
Each one is represented on this 
page, as well as Alabama Power 
Company and Birmingham Slag 
Company, which have also pur- 
chased freight cars ‘'Born at 
Bessemer.’”’ 

Pullman-Standard is one of 
the South’s progressive. indus- 
tries. Its Bessemer plant pays 
out as much as $20,000,000 
in a single year for labor, ma- 
terials and supplies—almost all 
of which are obtained in the 
Southern area. 

Pullman-Standard is helping 
in the development of a bigger 
and better industrial South! 


Pullman- 


Standard 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BESSEMER « ALABAMA 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK «+ CLEVELAND 
WASHINGTON, D.C. + PITTSBURGH 
BIRMINGHAM 




















We Invite You 
to Use Our 


‘w” 66 Years’ Experience 


in Helping Industries Grow 


in the Birmingham District 


‘ 
Since the pioneer period of Birmingham, the Birmingham 
Trust has been closely linked with the growth of business and 


industry in this district and State. 


Over the years this bank has contributed to the expansion of 
many enterprises—large and small—through financial services 
and facilities that extend beyond bank routine. That is why we 
know how to cooperate efficiently with any business or industrial 


unit that locates here. 


If you are planning the establishment of a plant, warehouse 
or sales offices to serve the South from central Birmingham. we 


will welcome the opportunity of serving you. 


We invite you to write us for any confidential information you 
may require regarding plant sites, labor supply, raw materials. 
transportation, markets or other conditions in the industrial and 


distribution center of the South. 


Your Account Is Important To Us 


BIRMINGHAM TRUST 
NATIONAL BANK 


Birmingham, Alabama 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Desirable plant sites meeting your 
specific requirements are available 
in the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 


Florida and Alabama, served by: 


ST LINE 


RAILROAD 








For detailed information write 


RP. JOBB, Assistant Vice 
Wilmington, N. C 
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Before 


DECIDING... 


on any Group Insurance Plan, be sure to 


see first the plans offered by Protective Life. 


Protective Life writes all of the following 
group benefits, without any physical exami- 
nation or health questions, without any age 
limits, without the usual restrictions, at very 
reasonable rates and under the most favor- 


able conditions. 


Monthly Accident Benefit 
Monthly Sickness Benefit 


Life Insurance for Employee and 
Dependents 


Accidental Death Benefit 


Hospital Insurance for the 
Employee and Dependents 


Surgical Insurance for the 

Employee and Dependents 
IN ADDITION, WE WRITE 

All Forms of Individual Life 


Insurance Coverage 
Salary Savings Insurance 


Pension Trust Plans 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY WILLIAM J) RUSHTON 


President 


BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 











LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 38) 


Municipal Mendicants. President Eisenhower's 
proposed commission for studying federal and state 
relationships, is something that is close to his heart. 
He is determined to halt and reverse the trend toward 
Big Government. The study probably will go on for 
years, and will surely produce some surprises. For one 
thing, it will be found that the proponents of federal 
paternalism are by no means limited to New Deal 
“planners.” There was proof of this when President 
Eisenhower called a meeting of mayors to consider the 
proposed commission. The mayors, it turned out, were 
in favor of having the Federal Government continue 
its help to cities in building highways, airports, hospi- 
tals, low-cost housing, and so on. They seemed to fear 
the Federal Government less than that of their re- 
spective states. 


An Honest Tax. A federal sales tax is quietly under 
study at the Treasury and Commerce Departments. It 
is not an immediate proposition. But it is likely to be 
part of the general overhaul of the tax structure which 
Treasury officials hope to have ready for presentation 
to Congress next year. 

Some trial balloons recently were sent up. Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey has talked of the need for a 
“radical revision” of the tax structure to safeguard 
incentives. He and Undersecretary Marion Folsom 
called for a “better-balanced”’ tax system, meaning one 
which does not rely on uncertain income and corporate 
profit levies for eight out of every ten revenue dollars. 
Mr. Folsom notes that Canada, which leans more 
heavily on excises, has been able to lower income taxes. 

The sales tax is not very popular in Congress, where 
opponents argue that it hits lower-income groups hard- 
est, and that it amounts to a consumer price increase. 
Its advocates, on the other hand, retort that all busi- 
ness taxes wind up in the price structure anyway, and 
that a sales tax is an honest tax that will make the 
public acutely conscious of the high cost of govern- 
ment. 


More on Taxes. Present taxes are too high and are 
a real threat to individual initiative. This is especially 
true as regards direct graduated taxation on individual 
incomes. No tax is painless; but the graduated income 
tax, now imposed by many states as well as by the 
federal government, has been pushed to heights that 
are destructive of thrift and incentive and altogether 
inconsistent with the spirit of a free economy. Direct 
taxation has been driven to such excessive heights that 
it threatens the financial independence of the Ameri- 
can middle class and makes unduly difficult the fulfill- 
ment of the obligation of the citizen in a free economy. 
This is to provide for his own old age and other 
vicissitudes of life. It is to be hoped that the “com- 
pletely revised program of taxation” which President 
Eisenhower promises for the consideration of Congress 
next January will take this character debilitating ef- 
fect into consideration. 
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| W: at Southern Natural realize that the privilege of serving the industrial 
center of Alabama with Natural Gas also carries with it a definite obligation 
of progress. To us, this means a constant striving for better service, of extend- 


ing our pipe lines and enlarging our facilities, of doing our utmost to make 


Alabama a better state in which to live—and in which to make a living. 





o— 
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THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ALEXANDER CITY, ALABAMA 


Since 1902 Manufacturers of Quality Cotton Products 


for Worldwide Distribution 
@ 


SPINNING 
KNITTING © WEAVING 
BLEACHING 
MERCERIZING © DYEING 
SANFORIZING 


SPECIAL DURABLE FINISHES 
@ 


“RUSSELL” Woven Fabrics — “RUSSELL” Knit Goods — “SOUTHERN” Athletic Clothing — 


BROADCLOTHS UNIONSUITS FOOTBALL UNIFORMS 
SHIRTINGS HIRT BASEBALL UNIFORMS 
CHAMBRAYS pe ye BASKETBALL UNIFORMS 
GINGHAMS EAR SOFTBALL UNIFORMS 
SEERSUCKERS BRIEFS TRACK UNIFORMS 
CORDS TEE-SHIRTS SWEAT CLOTHING 
PIQUES SWEAT SHIRTS AWARD JACKETS 
WAFFLE CLOTH GYM CLOTHING 
FANCY DRESS FABRICS SCREEN PROCESSING 
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labama! 


Able!...Alert!... Aggressive! 





Never before has the South so 
dominated the national economic 
picture. Its rich resources... its ideal 
climate ... its unequalled plant sites 
... its alert people are making it a 
mecca for business and industry. Ic is 
literally a land of opportunity. 














As one of the major Southern states, 
Alabama is in step with the rapid 
march of Southern progress. Through- 
out the state new plants are springing 
up, new industries are humming, ev- 
erywhere there is tremendous activity. 


ALABAMA \———\ 


Record of Progress for 1952 


Manufacture, all products. $2.864,000,000 
Minerals, production value 135,000,000 






















The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway has served the South since be- 
fore the Civil War—it is a “born and 
bred” Southerner. Proud as it is of this 






heritage, it is prouder still of the vital Construction: 
NEW SOUTH. Its prime purpose is to Structures putin place. . 479,000,000 
help in the greater growth and develop- Contracts Awarded. . . 266,398,000 





ment of this area... to provide it always 
with the finest in modern rail transpor- 
tation. 


Total Farm Cash Receipts . 436,000,000 


Income from Livestock and 
Products . . . . . 169,000,000 |. 




















THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RY. 
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AVONDALE MILLS 
of Alabama 


During the past year Avondale 
Mills bought 172,000 bales of cot- 
ton, most of which was grown in 
Alabama. We paid $33,000,000 
for this cotton. We converted it 
into fabrics and yarns which sold 
for $65,000,000. We feel that the 
$32,000,000 which we added to the 
value of the cotton we bought 
helped make a better Alabama. 


— Founded in 1897 by Governor B. B. Comer 


General Offices — 
SYLACAUGA, ALABAMA 
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DE BARDELEBEN 


Southwide and Diwversitied 


-COAL - 


Coke « Coal Tar « Light Oil 
Carbolic Oil ¢ Sulphate of Ammonia 


















ALABAMA 







BUNKER COALING DEPOTS DISTRIBUTORS 







At New Orleans—Mobile—Pensacola 


EXPORT FORWARDER SERVICE T IM K E N 


AUTOMATIC 
Offices New Orleans—Mobile 


COAL 
STOKERS 


Pensacola—Charleston 
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SOUTHERN CEMENT COMPANY 


SINCE 1901 


“Growing with Alabama” 
BIRMINGHAM 


Our more than 50 years’ experience in the manufacture 


of cements for masonry work makes us the leader in this 
field. We now produce all types of lime at our modern 


rotary kiln plant in Shelby County, near Birmingham. 


For quality work specify and use these products: 


MAGNOLIA STAINLESS CEMENT 
MAGNOLIA SLAG CEMENT 
MAGNOLIA MASON'S MIX 


MAGNOLIA PEBBLE QUICKLIME 
MAGNOLIA CHEMICAL HYDRATED LIME 
MAGNOLIA WHITE FINISHING LIME 
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TRAILER 


SUPPLYING | T ABAMA'S \ 


(N FAST-GROWING 
ee TRAILER 
-— INDUSTRY 


FEATURING THE SOLID SPINDLE INSERTED BY 
HYDRAULIC PRESS FOR GREATER STRENGTH AND 
SAFETY AND EASIER SERVICING. 


ENGINEERED FOR EXTRA LONG SERVICE AND 
MORE ECONOMICAL OPERATION FOR TRUCKERS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL WEIGHT CAPACITIES FOR ALL 
TYPES OF TRAILERS. 


ot? Standard Dual Axle Units 


MAKERS OF 





“ft (GHEE CARRIER 


THE MOST PRACTICAL LUMBER HANDLING TOOL ON TODAY'S MARKET . . 


Z ~~ 
° SPEED Standard Sorge 


EFFICIENCY 


* RUGGEDNESS f a7 | le Comp ny 


ne »OMERY 


AXLES BRAKES FORGINGS TRAILER PARTS 
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Alabama--- 
almost half a 
century of service 


'Meecvrve™ 


Since 1910, The Ingalls iron Works Company 
and its subsidiaries have been fabricating 
and erecting steel for Alabama industry. 


Airplane hangars, power plants, factory 
buildings, warehouses, hospitals, office 
buildings and a variety of other structures, 
large and small, all fabricated by Ingalls, dot 
every section of the state. 


The Birmingham Tank Division, fabricators of 
tanks and heavy plate work, has served Ala- 
bama industry on such projects as the Coosa 
River Newsprint Company and a huge blast 
furnace for the Woodward iron Company. 


The Ingalls Steel Construction Company has 
served Alabama industry as an erector of 
steel structures. Ingalls, largest independent 
fabricator of steel in the U. S., is recognized 
throughout Alabama and the South as hav- 
ing the facilities to do any steel fabricating 
or erecting job efficiently and economically. 


Fabricating Steel is Our Business 


dail aia ctla joann wa 


Whgie 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh and Houston 
Plants: Birmingham, Ala., Verona, Pa., North Birmingham, Ala., Pascagoula, Miss., Decatur, Ala. 
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THE GULF, MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD has been “Hanging its Hat” in 


Alabama for more than 100 years—is proud to have its “Home” office located in Mobile. 


Through the years Alabama and the Railroad have worked and progressed together 
and as a long-time citizen of such other State industrial centers as Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery and Tuscaloosa, GM&O knows first hand the industrial advantages to be found 
in this section. 


It is a land of unlimited natural resources, with an adequate reserve of intelligent 
labor, fine transportation facilities and friendly business associations. 


Let us help you, too, find the right place tw “Hang your Hat” in Alabama. 


KANSAS CHry 
T. T. MARTIN 
Vice President 
Industrial Relations 
Mobile, Alabama 


GULF, MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
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WHAT I$ THE TRANSISTOR? It is a tiny electronic device that can do amazing things for you by amplifying electric 
signals. It requires only a fraction of the power of a vacuum tube. It will be low in cost and last many times longer. 
Three types of Transistors are shown above, about actual size. 


Thats the LITTLE GIANT 





with the Big Future 


The Transistor — invented at Bell Telephone 


Laboratories— opens new doors to far-reaching im- 


provements in telephone service and in other fields 


Many important inventions for com- 
munications have come from the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Sel- 
dom, however, has there been a 
new discovery with the exciting 
promise of the Transistor. 

This tiny device can amplify 
electric signals a hundred thousand 
times. It can do many things that 
vacuum tubes can do and many 
more besides. It is something en- 
tirely new, and works on entirely 
new principles. 


Because it is so small and rugged, 


and takes so little power, it can be 
used in ways and places beyond 
reach of a vacuum tube. 

Invented at the Bell Laboratories 
to amplify the voice in telephone 
service, the Transistor is opening 
new doors of opportunity in other 
fields, 

The Bell System has licensed 
thirty-eight other companies to 
make and sell transistors under its 
patents. This is in accordance with 
our established policy of making 
our inventions available to others 


¥, 


on reasonable terms. These include 
makers of advanced equipment for 
defense, as well as radios, television 
sets, hearing aids, and a wide range 
of electronic apparatus. 

The Transistor is already being 
used in the new electronic equip- 
ment which enables telephone users 
to dial Long Distance calls from 
coast to coast. 

It is another example of the value 
of Bell System research in bringing 
you more and better telephone 
service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


































For seven successive years since the end of World 
War II labor union leaders have been successful in 
getting wage increases and improved fringe benefits 
for members of their respective unions by successfully 
using one or more of the five following arguments in 
an attempt to justify their demands. These are (1) 
the urgency to maintain take-home pay as overtime 
declined after the war and when withholding income 
taxes increased; (2) large profits of business which 
should be shared with labor on the basis of “‘ability to 
pay”; (3) the need to keep earnings in line with rising 
living costs; (4) increased productivity; and (5) the 
need to maintain or increase purchasing power in order 
to avoid a business slump. 


With the first two of the union’s so-called reasons for 
wage increases now invalid and with the living cost 
argument undermined by the relatively stable price 
indices of the past year, the labor leaders, for their try 
at an eighth wage round this year are relying on the 
“productivity” and the “bolster purchasing power” 
arguments. 


Let us examine the validity of each of these pro- 
fessed justifications. 

The productivity argument raises the question of 
proportion in distributing the rewards of productivity. 
It has often been pointed out that the basis for higher 
wages must be increased productivity, for only by 
greater output per man-hour can more goods per capita 
be available to raise real incomes throughout the 
economy. But there are various ways in which pro- 


ductivity gains can be distributed. They should, as: 


far as possible, go to everybody. 


Any theory that labor is entitled to a lion’s share of 
productivity gains must also be balanced against the 
just claims of capital, which has provided the new tools 
and machinery that have lightened the burden of 
labor’s toil and been largely responsible for its vastly 
increased output. The productivity of the American 
worker has been raised not because he works harder 
or longer or necessarily with more skill, but mainly 
because he has at his disposal a greatly enlarged and 
costly investment in equipment and power. 


Not only those who are factory workers contribute 
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"What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 


The Eighth Round 











to the improved efficiency of our economy, but also 
those whose savings provide the necessary capital for 
new plant and equipment, and all who work at tasks 
for which there is an economic or social demand. Cut- 
ting the cake of productivity should result in improv- 
ing the real income of all these persons, not just a few. 
This is best done by distributing some of the gains of 
productivity in the form of lower prices, to increase 
the buying power of all groups in the economy. 

The bolster purchasing power to maintain prosperity 
theory looks good at first sight but every industrialist 
knows that to increase wages, other things remaining 
static, means to ultimately increase selling prices. The 
theory may seem to work so long as increased costs 
can be passed on in higher prices. But this is at the 
expense of the consumer. Since not everyone can get 
an increase at the same time and in the same amount, 
and those whose incomes are inflexible get none, a 
great many people find their ability to buy actually 
reduced. When enough people are unable or unwilling 
to buy because prices are too high, there results an 
accumulating surplus of consumer goods, mass unem- 
ployment, and general depression. 

The major domestic purpose of the Congress and the 
Eisenhower administration is to prevent any further 
decline in the purchasing power of the dollar. Every 
owner of an insurance policy, a government bond or of 
a market basket that constantly needs refilling — in 
fact, every sane man who wants to own the shirt he 
wears—wants to protect the value of his possessions. 

The question of higher wages for special power 
hungry groups thus really boils down to whether it is 
better for them, as well as all the rest of us, to try to 
increase purchasing power by pushing higher the wages 
of the relatively few who by virtue of their strong hold 
in key industries are in a position to adopt aggressive 
tactics, but who by such tactics may find themselves 
priced out of the market; or whether it is better to 
hold the line on wages and allow the forces of increas- 
ing competition, the gains in productivity, and the 
decline in materials prices to be reflected in generally 
lower living costs which will be of benefit to all. 

The answer must be obvious to all but the few who 
are blinded by their own selfishness. 


Who are the real friends 


of Free Enterprise? 


Views on Niagara power and Federal regulation of natural 


gas to provide some answers. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


Tur vast majority of Americans con- 
sider themselves “in favor of” free en- 
terprise. Few, unfortunately, know much 
about how it works, although it is evi- 
dent that a good deal of progress has 
been made in recent years with respect 
to popular education in practical eco- 
nomics. Much has been accomplished also 
by forward looking business organiza- 
tions so far as employee in-plant educa- 
tion is concerned. However, there are 
some men in public office, or aspiring to 
public office, who either pay little more 
than lip service to free enterprise or if 
they understand how our business sys- 
tem operates they show little evidence 
of it. We should judge them, as President 
Eisenhower does the Communists of the 
Kremlin, by their deeds rather than by 
their words. 

A new test along these lines is looming 
up rapidly. Various bills are now before 
Congress dealing with the method to be 
followed in producing and marketing ad- 
ditional electric power from the redevel- 
opment of the Niagara River and Niagara 
Falls. This power is needed and can 
readily be absorbed in an area not too 
widely spread out from the Buffalo- 
Niagara Falls industrial and residential 
complex. A Democratic proposal em- 
bodied in the Lehman-Roosevelt Bill calls 
for construction of the new facilities by 
the Army Engineers, and it would vest 
control in the Department of the In- 
terior, a plan which has been followed 
for several decades in many Federal 
power programs. It would probably 
duplicate existing private transmission 
lines and distributing facilities. 

A second bill sponsored by Senator 
Ives and Congressman Becker, both New 
York Republicans, would place responsi- 
bility for development of the new power 
facilities in the New York State Power 
Authority. While this organization, which 
exists only on paper, would sell the elec- 
tricity generated to private companies 
under contracts, it has the power to con- 
struct and operate its own, possibly com- 
peting, transmission facilities. 


A third bill sponsored by Senators 
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Capehart and Martin and Congressman 
Miller, all Republicans, is strictly a pro- 
private enterprise proposition. It would 
enable five major private power com- 
panies in New York State to build and 
operate the project. 

It will be interesting to note the views 
of various people as far as Niagara pow- 
er is concerned. Sooner or later the mem- 
bers of Congress will be polled. Perhaps 
many of them will make speeches and 
explain their points of view and their 
votes. Perhaps, also, many holders of high 
Federal and State offices, as well as news- 
paper editors and civic organizations, 
will be obliged to take a stand before the 
matter is settled. This should clear the 
atmosphere and decide who is for private 
enterprise and who is not. Since the 
Niagara project does not involve any 
multiple-purpose dams, and is not con- 
cerned with flood control or navigation, 
it is purely a matter of the generation 
and distribution of electric power. The 
sum needed for construction, an esti- 
mated $350 million, is sizable. The private 
companies have had vast experience in 
the area to be served. They have done 
a good job. They would finance the proj- 
ect with private capital and without any 
cost to the taxpayers. Unlike the New 
York Power Authority, they would not be 
in a position to sell tax free bonds. They 
would receive no subsidy of any kind. 
There would be no fancy bookkeeping or 
juggling of accounts. The interest on any 
bonds which they would issue to help de- 
fray the cost of construction would be 
fully taxable by the Federal government 
and the State of New York. Naturally, 
the owners of these companies, the stock- 
holders, must pay taxes on the dividends 
they receive. 

The now familiar cry may be heard 
that this is another “give-away” project. 
Yet to argue that anything is going to be 
given away would be sheer demagoguery. 
It would be merely an excuse behind 
which the opponents of free enterprise 
might hide. The rates charged for elec- 
tricity in the State of New York by 
private power companies are subject to 


strict regulation by the Public Service 
Commission and customers are fully pro- 
tected. 

The final disposition of Niagara power 
will carry such significance that the real 
friends of free enterprise should see to it 
that as many people as possible declare 
themselves on this issue. 

A similar test of sincerity will be pro- 
vided by the forthcoming question of the 
regulation of natural gas. Some years ago 
the Federal Power Commission ruled 
that it did not have the authority to 
regulate the rates of the producers and 
gatherers of natural gas in the field in 
cases where it was sold to pipe line com- 
panies for re-sale of inter-state com- 
merce. This ruling was reversed a few 
weeks ago by the U. S. Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. There will 
be an appeal to the Supreme Court. In 
1950 President Truman vetoed the Kerr 
Bill which exempted the price of natural 
gas in the field from F.P.C. regulation. 
In view of the court decision, which, in- 
cidentally, was a case involving Phillips 
Petroleum, it is likely that new legislation 
will be introduced in Congress to clarify 
the situation. 

Here again the principles of free en- 
terprise are at stake. It has been esti- 
mated that there are over 2,000 oil and 
gas companies with many thousands of 
wells which would come under F.P.C. 
regulation, if the Supreme Court does not 
reverse the Court of Appeals, or if Con- 
gress does not act. Chaos and stagnation 
in the industry could easily result. It is 
one thing to regulate a natural monopoly 
and quite another to attempt regulation 
of a segment of business which is highly 
competitive. Public demand for gas has 
ranged far ahead of the growth of avail- 
able supplies. There is a serious problem 
of finding enough gas to supply con- 
sumers. In view of the threat of Federal 
control of rates, an atmosphere of dis- 
trust has surrounded the industry and the 
spending of money and effort to find ad- 
ditional gas reserves has naturally been 
discouraged. After all, private enterprise 
has built up the natural gas industry in 
the past fifty years without Federal regu- 
lation and it will have to supply future 
demands. The posture of the Federal 
Government must take into consideration 
the question of incentives, for to do other- 
wise would virtually destroy the growth 
factor in the industry and bring hardship 
to all concerned, including the consumers. 

Defenders of the extension of author- 
ity to the Federal Government to regu- 
late the field price of gas will hardly be 
able thereafter to label themselves as 
friends of free enterprise. 

A further acid test with respect to free 
enterprise will come over the next few 
years as a result of the proposed sale of 
various Federally owned projects and in- 
stallations to private citizens. Govern- 
ment synthetic rubber plants may be first 
on this list. Already a bill has been in- 
troduced in Congress along these lines. 

Share owners in American business and 
investors generally will in the long run 
be benefited by the clearing of the polit- 
ical atmosphere with respect to what 
is commonly called “statism” or ‘“creep- 
ing socialism.” 
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The Oklahoma City toll gate on Turner Turnpike, approximately 12 miles north- 
east of Oklahoma's capital city. 


Turner Turnpike 
Opened fo Traffic 


Building a toll road is no simple proj- 
ect. To that statement the Oklahoma 
Turnpike Authority, state officials, and 
interested citizens all agree. 

Such a monumental task is filled with 
disappointments, frustrations, and most 
of all, just a lot of plain hard work. 

Forgetting all of the preliminary head- 
aches, such as legislative action, court 
procedures, financing problems and 
weather delays, the actual job of con- 
struction is gigantic. 

The Turner Turnpike in Oklahoma—an 
88-mile toll turnpike connecting the 
state’s two major cities, Oklahoma City 


and Tulsa—is the first toll road to be 
completed between the Appalachian and 
Rocky Mountains, and it stands as a 
monument to the far-sighted persons who 
had faith in the undertaking, and put 
their best efforts behind their faith. 
The Turner Turnpike was officially 
opened to traffic on May 16, almost 30 
months after construction started, and 
nearly six years since the project was 
first conceived. Official dedication cere- 
monies will be held at Stroud, Okla., mid- 
way point on the $38,000,000 road. 
Construction records are interesting. 
The turnpike has two 24-foot roadways 


separated by a 15-foot landscaped center 
mall. Twelve foot stabilized and _ bi- 
tuminous shoulders flank each roadway. 
The total width of the roadbed is 87 feet. 

Grading was done to 7% inches below 
the finished grade of the road. The top 
16% inches of the grading section was 
constructed of a selected sub-grade ma- 
terial. All of this material had to pass 
through a two-inch sieve. 

Four and one-half inches of this grade 
was removed by the paving contractors 
on the paving area and placed on the 
medial strip and shoulders. The shoul- 
ders, asphalt-stabilized to a depth of six 
inches, give a uniform grading section. 
One of the outstanding features of this 
operation is that it furnishes select mate- 
rial right on the roadbed for the shoulder. 

Over the remaining 12 inches of select- 
ed subgrade material is laid the 12 inches 
of paving. This is a base of seven inches 
of stabilized crushed rock of two-inch 
screen width with two courses of asphal- 
tic-concrete, the first of 142 inch stone 
measuring three inches in thickness, and 
the top surface of two inches of % inch 
maximum aggregate. 

Involved in the building of the turn- 
pike was clearing of approximately 1,000 
acres of right-of-way. Some 17,000,000 cubic 
yards of excavation was accomplished. 
Paving covered about 2,500,000 cubic 
yards. Fencing amounting to 940,000 feet 
was erected. Bermuda grass was planted 
over an area in excess of 2,500,000 square 
yards. 

Construction includes 45 overpasses 
and underpasses of mail and school bus 
routes and state and federal highways. 
Also there are six overpasses of rail- 
roads, 

The right-of-way carries a minimum 
width of 200 feet and a maximum of 400. 

W. D. Hoback, Oklahoma City, is chief 
engineer for the authority, and H. E. 

(Continued on page 108) 





Connecting Oklahoma’s two largest cities—Tulsa and Oklahoma City—Turner Turnpike was opened last month. The cost 
was $38,000,000. 
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New Plants, Research Facilities Assure— 





Growth of Chemical 
Industry in South 


By Sidney Fish 
Industrial Analyst 


Riaiiinions expansion in the chemical 
industry has far outstripped the gains 
of other sections of the country since 
1940, and particularly since the end of 
World War II. Normally, after such a 
period of unusually rapid growth, it 
might be expected that there would be 
a hiatus during which Southern chemical 
producers would solidify their gains. 
But surveys show that not only is 
money still being invested in new chem- 
ical producing facilities in the South at 
an extremely rapid rate, but that 
great sums are being invested in 
research laboratories. It 
of the chemical 


also 
new 
is the history 
industry that it takes 
seven to ten years to bring a new chemi- 
cal product on the market. The new re- 
search laboratories in the South over 
the next few years will be pouring out 
new chemical products of fabulous value 
and variety. A major part of the chem- 
ical industry's growth in the future will 
result from those new products, and the 
plants that will be required to produce 
them. 

Over 100°’ new or enlarged research 
laboratories were built in the South last 
year. Today, the South has nearly fifty 
industrial consulting laboratories, avail- 
able for industry. In all, counting engi- 
neers employed in the chemical research 
projects of Southern plants, it is est - 
mated that there are nearly 12,000 
chemists employed in the Southern states, 
whereas before 1940 the number was ex- 
tremely small. 

New research laboratories now rising 
in the South include Dow Chemical's 
new $2.6 million research center which 
will be finished this year at Freeport, 
Tex:, and a $500,000 laboratory just fin- 
ished at Tulsa, Okla.; Du Pont’s $3 mil- 
lion laboratory to be built at Kinston, 
N. C.; and Chemstrand’s research center 
at Decatur, Ala., where this company 
has been building a $50 million plant. 
Many big laboratories erected since 1940 
have since been enlarged. For example, 
Monsanto Chemical has tripled its Texas 
City, Tex., laboratory, and may add 30 
p.c. more this year. A $1 million expan- 
sion of Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion’s research unit at Hopewell, Va., is 
under way. 

Since 1939, sales of the entire chemical 
industry in the United States have in- 
creased fourfold, reflecting the develop- 
ment of countless new products by the 
laboratories, as well as the big gaons in 
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plant capacity during World War II and 
since the war. The total sales volume 
for 1952 was estimated at $18.6 billion. 

Ever since 1940, over one-half of. the 
chemical industry’s expansion program 
has been placed in the South. It is esti- 
mated that $8 billion has been invested 
in new chemical plants in this country 
since World War II, which is about 11 
p.c. of all new industrial expansion. For 
the period from 1950 to 1955, the total 
of new chemical construction in the 
United States, stimulated in part by the 
Korean War, is estimated at $6 billion. 
Fifty cents or better of each dollar 
spent on new chemical facilities is going 
into the South, as is shown by a break- 
down of certificates of necessity granted 
for defense needed facilities. As of last 
October the total volume for’ such 
certificates granting accelerated depre- 
ciation to chemical companies in the 
U. S. was $2.37 billion. The total for the 
South alone was $1.2 billion, or better 
than 50 p.c. 

This expansion is rapidly being re- 
flected in figures on actual output of 
chemical companies and employment in 
plants already operating. Value added 
by manufacturing in 1950 by chemical 
plants in the South comprised nearly 
one-third of the value of chemical out- 
put in the entire country. The total for 
the South was approximately $2.3  bil- 
lion. Of this total, the South Atlantic 
States accounted for $1.1 billion; East 
South Central States, $406 million, and 
West South Central, $763 million. 

Of the 640,199 persons employed in 
chemical plants in the United States in 
1950, 201,000 were in the chemical plants 
of the South. 

Since 1950, of course, the statistics on 
production and employment in_ the 
South have gone up steadily in each 
year. The South’s share of the nation’s 
chemical industry today—about one- 
third—is considerably better than its 
participation in many other leading in- 
dustries. Thus of a total of $102 billion 
of value added by all manufacturing in 
the United States in 1951, about $18 bil- 
lion was accounted for by the South. In 
other words, starting from a relatively 
low level thirteen years ago, the chemi- 
cal industry has moved rapidly ahead of 
many older industries. And the best is 
vet to come. For thus far, most of the 
installations have been large producers 


of basic materials. In the future, new 
plants in the South will be built to 
process and fabricate those raw ma- 
terials until they have far greater “value 
added by manufacture” per ton produced 
than today. 

The scope of the expansion of the 
chemical industry is vast. Analysis of 
the certificates of necessity granted by 
the Government since the Korean war 
shows that $815 million—-or over one- 
third of the $2.37 billion granted by the 
Government—-was for industrial inor- 
ganic chemicals. This is how the nation’s 
chemical industry has divided up its ex- 
pansion program: 


% of Expansion 


Chemical 
Number of 
Certificates 
Amount 
(Millions) 


Industrial Inorganic .. 
Industrial organic 
Plastics > 
Compressed & 
liquefied gases . 
Alkali and chlorine 
Chemical recovery coke 
ovens .... 
Pharmaceuticals .. 
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In one or two of the above categories 

such as pharmaceuticals and coke re- 
covery ovens-the South probably is not 
yet getting a full 50 p.c. of the chemical 
industry’s new plant construction, but in 
the other major lines, the proportion go- 
ing to the South is substantially more 
than half. One interesting sidelight re- 
vealed by these figures is the fact that 
the construction program that is covered 
by certificates of necessity is still a long 
way from completion. For example, pro- 
ducers of industrial organic chemicals— 
coal tar crudes, plastic materials, syn- 
thetic rubber, synthetic fibers, explosives, 
ete., had achieved only 42 p.c. of their 
goal, under the certificates of necessity 
program, while makers of industrial in- 
organic chemicals-——alkalis and chlorine, 
chiefly—-were only 32 p.c. on their way 
to the completion of their construction 
program. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
figures covering certificates of necessity 
do not represent the total cost of the 
program. The Government has allowed 
chemical companies to take only about 
70 p.c. of the cost of the project into 
account in computing accelerated de- 
preciation on defense-needed installa- 
tions. This deduction has been made in 
accordance with the theory that these 
facilities will remain in place for civilian 
uses, and that therefore a full 100 p.c. 
write-off in 5 years was not warranted. 
But since only 70 p.c. of the value is 
taken into account by the Government, 
it means that the $1.2 billion of certifi- 
cates granted on Southern chemical 
plants represents an actual investment 
of over $1.7 billion. 

Over and above what is being built 
under certificates of necessity, it must 
be remembered that many costly facili- 
ties are being erected without any at- 
tempt being made to obtain accelerated 
depreciation, either because the plants 
are not needed for defense, or because 
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management is not convinced that any 
tax advantage will be reaped in the long 
run by writing the facilities off more 
quickly than is usually done. 

The chief reason for the large concen- 
tration of new chemical plants in the 
South and Southwest, of course, is the 
combination of enormous reserves of 
readily available raw materials, particu- 
larly petroleum and natural gas, and 
low-cost water transportation of these 
chemicals to the World’s markets from 
the Southwest. More than one-half of the 
South's chemical growth, as measured by 
certificates of necessity, has been located 
within the West South Central states, 
particularly the Texas-Louisiana Coast, 
where the petrochemical industry has 
been growing by leaps and bounds. Petro- 
chemicals numbering at least 200 are 
currently being made from natural gas 
and oil refinery by-product gases. These 
chemicals are rising rapidly in popularity 
in scores of industrial uses. 

Only fifteen years ago, the nation’s 
output of petrochemicals was extremely 
small—-about 4 billion pounds. By the end 
of World War II, such output had risen 
to 10 billion pounds, and last year it went 
well over 17 billion—a fourfold gain in 
12 years. In another ten years, at the 
rate that this expansion in use is con- 
tinuing, consupmtion of petrochemicals 
should be four times what it is today. 
Nothing seems to stand in the way, for 
the petrochemicals are not only being 
used in new products, but they are push- 
ing steel and many other raw materials 
aside in civilian products, because they 
are cheaper or more suitable. 

In one area alone-—the stretch of Gulf 
Coast from Baton Rouge to Brownsville, 
Texas, there are today forty major 
plants, where 12 years ago there were 
only two or three. These plants are ex- 
panding rapidly, and new entries into 
this area are announced almost daily by 
chemical giants--Union Carbide, Dow, 
Monsanto, Allied Chemical, Diamond 
Alkali, Heyden, and many others. 

For example, B. F. Goodrich and Gulf 
Oil have formed a jointly owned enter- 
prise, Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., to 
build a big plant at Orange, Texas. 

The number of products produced by 
these petrochemical plants is rising al- 
most perpendicularly. Shell Chemical’s 
big plant at Houston, for example, made 
only three products twelve years ago 
when it was opened. Today it is making 
35 different products—-some of which en- 
ter into use in scores of industries. For 
example, methyl ethyl ketone is used for 
varnish and paint removers, rubber ce- 
ment, industrial cleaning fluids, etc. An- 
other major product is benzene, which 
is playing such a big part today in 
plastics, aviation gasoline and _ nylon. 
This plant is producing nearly one-fifth 
of the nation’s output through a unique 
synthetic process. And glycerine, in turn, 
is used in drugs, perfumes, plastics, cello- 
phane, etc. 

So attractive have the petrochemicals 
become that major industries which 
never handled chemicals before are 


setting up chemical divisions to begin 
production, or at least to carry on re- 
search and development work, so that 
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they won't be left out in the cold in what 
is rapidly becoming a Chemical Age. 
Steel, rubber, and other companies are 
working hard to get into the chemical 
picture with new affiliates, or through 
jointly owned companies. 

One chemical company that makes 
over 400 products announced that it in- 
troduced 29 new products in 1951 and 
that 50 more products had been brought 
into the pilot plant stage. That type of 
dynamic growth is too alluring to the 
chemical industry’s competitors, and they 
are jumping on the chemical bandwagon. 
An interesting slant on the chemical 


industry is the way in which it is making 
possible improved products and lower 
prices, all along the line—or at least off- 
setting inflationary trends. 

New products developed since 1939 
have already created 100,000 new jobs in 
the chemical industry, not counting the 
jobs created at the same time in other 
industries through reduced prices of 
fabricated products in which plastics, 
etc., play an important part. 

The chemical industry, a major con- 
tributor to better health, and higher liv- 
ing standards, is working an industrial 
miracle in the South. 


Dryers will permit use of lignite as 
major power source at Alcoa plant 


Extensive drying facilities will be built 
for large-scale use of lignite as a major 
power source for a smelting plant of the 
Aluminum Company of America near 
Rockdale, Texas, according to the Rust 
Engineering Company, the constructor. 

The new drying facilities will provide 
dried lignite to heat three large steam 
boilers of the Sandow Power Plant which 
will serve the Aluminum Company’s new 
Rockdale Works located about 50 miles 
northeast of Austin, Texas. 

This will represent the first use of lig- 
nite for industrial power production on 
such a scale. The drying process was de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Mines at its 
Denver, Colo. laboratories in cooperation 
with the Texas Power and _ Light 
Company. 

The dryer units, in groups of three, are 
scheduled for completion a month apart 
with the final group to be ready for oper- 
ation toward the end of this year, a 


Rust spokesman said. 

Although considered a cheap fuel price- 
wise, industry has found lignite hard to 
utilize efficiently since it is a “green” coal, 
is difficult to store, and its heating value 
(7,000 Btu per Ib) is about half that of 
bituminous coal which runs 12 to 13,000 
Btu. 

However, the drying and carbonization 
methods developed by V. F. Parry and 
his staff of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Denver, raises the heating value of the 
char, or residual lignite (after volatile 
tars have been taken off) to about 11,000 
Btu. 

Pending completion of the new power 
plant, the Rockdale Works is partially in 
operation on power supplied by the Texas 
Power and Light Company. Alcoa expects 
to produce about 85,000 tons of aluminum 
annually there by smelting of alumina 
from its bauxite ore processing plant in 
Arkansas. 
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“I'm sorry, Mr. Evarts, but he said he would 
see nobody under any circumstances today!” 
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New “Dacron” polyester plant of the DuPont Co. at Kinston, N. C. 


May Awards Total $333,178,000 


By S. A. Lauver 
News Editor 


i aaeeiaid construction rose ten per 
cent in May, according to tabulations of 
reports published in the daily bulletin of 
the MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 

The $333,178,000 for the fifth menth 
brought the total for the year so far to 
$1,571,240,000. 

May's $333,178,000 was made up of $92,- 
548,000 for public building; $79,723,000 for 
highways and bridges; $67,409,000 for in- 


dustrial projects; $57,433,000 for private 
building and $36,065,000 for heavy engi- 
neering work. 

Public building in May shows an in- 
crease of thirty-five per cent, when com- 
pared with the $69,201,000 of the preced- 
ing month. The $54,333,000 for schools is 
up seventeen per cent. Other public build- 
ing, including hospitals, was sixty-seven 
per cent greater. 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


Contracts 
Awarded 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants 
Filling Stations, Garages) . 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
Dwellings) ; 
Office 


$6,978,000 
4,947,000 


31,209,000 
14,299,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Five 
Months 
1953 


$29,838,000 
40,185,000 


172,340,000 
51,711,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Five 
Months 
1952 


$28,375,000 
17,669,000 


339,774,000 
16,701,000 


May, 1953 
Contracts 
to be 
Awarded 


$16,042,000 
27,466,000 


56,619,000 
7,780,000 





$57,433,000 
$67,409,000 


INDUSTRIAL 


PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal and 
se tata 
Schools 


$38,215,000 
54,333,000 


$107,907,000 
$279,073,000 


$294,074,000 
$330,942 ,000 


$402,519,000 
$716,940,000 


$44,618,000 


$191,666,000 
57,616,000 


192,739,000 


$274,208,000 
142,682,000 





$92,548,000 


ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork and 
Airports ; 
Federal, County, Municipal Elec- 
tric ; 
Sewers and Waterworks . 


$18,778,000 


4,392,000 
12,895,000 


$102,234,000 $384,405,000 $416,890,000 


$236,015,000 — $171,725,000 


46,298,000 
66,258,000 


$220, 748,000 


5,692,000 


30,366,000 
25,725,000 


59,895,000 





$36,065,000 


ROADS, STREETS, BRIDGES . 


$79,723,000 





$267,432,000 —$284,281,000 —$311,009,000 


$100,911,090 $277,538,000 258,459,000 





TOTAL 


$333, 178,000 





$857,557,000 $1,571,240,000 $2,105,817,000 





Valuation of highway and bridge work 
in the contract stage remained at prac- 
tically the same level as in the preceding 
month. The May total was $79,723,000; 
the April figure, $81,844,000; the difference 
about two per cent. 

The rise in industrial construction, as 
reported in the daily bulletin, amounted 
to twenty-three per cent. May’s $67,409,000 
was the highest figure recorded for such 
work in three months. 

Private building made a good come- 
back, after a sudden dip in the preceding 
month. The $57,433,000 total for May was 
fifty-two per cent ahead of the level estab- 
lished in April. 

Residential construction, as usual, was 
the largest element in the private build- 
ing total, amounting to fifty-four per cent 
of the entire figure. The $31,209,000 for 
such work was twenty-three per cent 
above the total in April. 

Other elements in the May private 
building total were $14,299,000 for office 
building; $6,978,000 for assembly building 
and $4,947,000 for commercial building. 
These represent increases of one hundred 
fifty-four, thirty-six and two hundred nine 
per cent, respectively. A $10,500,000 proj- 
ect at Houston accounted for most of the 
rise in the office building field. 

Heavy engineering construction was the 
only one of five categories where a de- 
cline was registered. The total for May 
was $36,065,000, or forty-one per cent 
less than the $62,361,000 for heavy engi- 
neering work contracted for in April. 

Sewer and water work was one of the 
three heavy engineering constituents that 
maintained the level established in the 
preceding month. The total was $12,895,- 
000, or slightly more than the $12,882,000 
for April. Both dams, drainage, earth- 
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work and airports, with a total of $18,- 
788,000, and federal electric work, with 
its total of $4,392,000, dropped drastically. 

The $1,571,240,000 for contracts awarded 
during the elapsed fraction of 1953 em- 
braces $384,405,000 for public building; 
$330,942,000 for industrial projects; $294,- 
074,000 for private building; $284,281,000 
for heavy engineering work, and $277,538,- 
000 for highways and bridges. 

Highway and bridge contracts, with 
their current five-month total of $277,- 
538,000, are more than seven per cent 
ahead of the figure for the comparable 
period of last year. 

Industrial construction, although down 
this year, shows some signs of encourage- 
ment in recent months, particularly in 
May when a two-month downward trend 
was reversed. 

Industrial projects in the news last 
month included a $7,000,000 thread mill 
in Georgia; a $4,000,000 chemical plant 
at Beaumont, Texas; a $2,200,000 gas 
plant at Bowie, Texas; $1,600,000 chem- 
ical project at Houston; as well as the 
$3,500,000 fertilizer project at Joplin, Mo., 
and the $4,500,000 North Carolina route 
of the Plantation Pipe Line Co. 


The current five-month private build- 
ing total of $294,074,000 includes $172,340,- 
000 for residential construction; $51,711,- 
000 for office building; $40,185,000 for 
commercial building and $29,838,000 for 
assembly building. 

Last year at this time the residential 
figure stood at $339,340,000. The decline 
in residential work from that level is re- 
sponsible for the thirty-six per cent dif- 
ference between the totals of five-month 
periods of this year and last. 

Office building, with its $51,711,000 total, 
is up two hundred and nine per cent. 
The gain in commercial building is one 
hundred thirty-three per cent. In assem- 
bly building, the $29,838,000 is up slightly 
over five per cent. 

The pattern of heavy engineering fol- 
lowed that of private building, with one 
element dropping, while the other two 
rose in the five-month period. Dams, 
drainage, earthwork and airports, total- 
ing $171,725,000, are down twenty-two 
per cent. 

Sewer and water work totaled $66,258,- 
000 in the five months; government elec- 
tric work, $46,298,000. Advances of these 
two were ten per cent and fifty-two per 
cent, respectively. 

On the subject of prices of materials, 
the Atlanta office of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics says prices in the Atlanta met- 
ropolitan area remained stable in May 
after slight advances in April. 

Of the forty-four commodities included 
in a survey of dealer-to-contractor prices, 
thirty-five were unchanged from April; 
six advanced and three were lower. 

Two of ten items in the masonry sup- 
plies group rose in price. Masonry cement 
was up one per cent; building brick, three 
per cent. 

Two of thirteen items in the plumbing 
and heating materials group advanced. 
The rise for cast iron radiation and for 
heating boilers was two per cent. Gal- 
vanized steel pipe, however, dropped 
fractionally. 
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Lutheran Hospital in St. Louis, Missouri, Froese, Maack and Becker, Architects. 


Other price changes announced by the 
Atlanta bureau for May were red oak 
flooring, up two per cent; asphalt shin- 
gles, up eight per cent. A decline of one 
per cent was announced for insulation 
board and dimension southern pine. 

A comparison with prices at this time 
last year showed twenty-three of the 
forty-four items have experienced price 
rises, these ranging from less than one 
per cent for lavatories to eighteen per 
cent for copper tubing. Most of the com- 
modities in the paint and varnish supplies 
group dropped from one to nine per cent 
below the level prevailing a year ago. 

Residential construction this year so 
far--in terms of the number of non-farm 
units started—is below the figure estab- 
lished in the same period of last year. 
In fact, the 245,000 set as the figure for 
such projects, is the lowest for the first 
quarter in four years. 

Many home builders are optimistic 
about the balance of the year, apparently 
regardless of the ability of the public to 
buy their products. Some, however, view 
the recent rise in interest rates as a re- 
tardent to prospective home buyers. 


Building laborers in the Washington 
area have a new one-year contract, which 
will ultimately mean a pay raise of six 
and one-quarter cents an hour, the final 
figure to go into effect next January. 
Bricklayers, who get $3.30 and carpenters, 
$2.8712, have signed new agreements with- 
out a boost in pay. 

Early reports on steel production in 
May point to a banner month, with prob- 
ably a record of 10,000,000 tons. Bookings 
for fabricated structural steel for April, 
the latest monthly figure available, show 
305,842 tons, the highest figure reported 
in the last twenty-four months, accord- 
ing to the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. 

Operating rate for the steel industry in 
the first week of June was scheduled at 
100.3 per cent of capacity, or the equiva- 
lent of 2,262,000 tons of ingots and steel 
for castings, according to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. Capacity this 
year is higher than in 1952. Annual ca- 
pacity on January 1 was about 117,500,000 
net tons, compared with about 108,600,000 
tons on January 1, 1952. 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY STATES 





Contracts Contracts 
May, 1953 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Five First Five 
Contracts to Months Months 
Awarded Awarded 1953 1952 

FETT ere $13,199,000 $13,191,000 $72,010,000 $161,879,000 
Arkansas ..... 1,084,000 3,580,000 - 617,000 092,000 
Dist. of Col, ....... 2,620,000 27,495,000 994,000 27,949,000 
WIE 5.4. 6 < d's ome cles soe tag ane 40,711,000 41,772,000 139/287 000 228,705,000 
NIE ckie.06 6.n3.0.8 «Oke eae 15,299,000 16,195,000 99,477,000 136,285,000 
Kentucky 8,986,000 208,933,000 32,863,000 53,645,000 
Louisiana ...... 21,440,000 19,846,000 131,637,000 219,251,000 
Maryland 7s 26,000 70,677,000 123,295,000 193,898,000 
Mississippi . 6,273,000 7,786,000 34,144,000 58,880,000 
Missourt ; 14,399,000 10,189,000 65,541,000 47,102,000 
N. Carolina . 29,089,000 33,821,000 92,316,000 111,036,000 
Oklahoma . 2,848,000 13, 167, 000 28,883,000 53,343,000 
S. Carolina 753,000 10,417,000 64,715,000 57,279,000 
Tennessee 12,969,000 32,617,000 67,873,000 89,426,000 
Texas Pe ‘ 80,736,000 222,963,000 373,924,000 160,248,000 
Virginia evens ‘ 26,702,000 63,512,000 87,468,000 129,761,000 
W. Virginia Ces 16,644,000 60,796,000 100,246,000 13,038,000 
WORE sas ck Pa oes $333,178,000 $857,557,000 $1,571,240,000 $2,105,817,000 
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New plant of the Timme Corporation, one of the many new plants that have recently been located in Atlantic Coast Line 


territory. 


ACL's Territory Enjoying Continued Growth 


a nation’s industry continues to find 
the thriving Southeast an ideal area in 
which to expand, not only because of the 
favorable environment for economical 
production, but also because of the 
fresh markets constantly developing for 
a wide variety of products. 

The Coast Line recognizes its responsi- 
bility to the Southeast, and through its 
broad program of modernization and re- 
habilitation is attempting to relate its 
own improvement to the growth of its 
territory. 

That ACL’s activity, and that of other 
Southeastern groups, is proving effective 
is amply demonstrated by the construc- 
tion in the recent past of plants produc- 
ing pulp and paper products, lumber and 
other wood products, chemicals, frozen 
citrus concentrates, animal and poultry 
feed, textiles and synthetic fibres, super- 
phosphate, fullers earth and limerock. 
Included also are structural and 
steel fabricating plants, creosoting and 
wood treating plants, electric generat- 
ing plants, storage warehouses and 
sand, gravel and crushed stone opera- 
tions. 

To list in detail all new plant con- 
struction or expansion is impracticable, 
but a partial list of some of the out- 
standing developments in the recent past 
will illustrate the substantial and con- 
tinuing progress of the area. 

Practically all major power companies 
in the area are engaged in substantial 
expansion programs. The larger develop- 
ments in that category include the new 
$13,000,000 steam” electric generating 
plant of the South Carolina Public Serv- 
ice Authority at Pinopolis Junction, S. C.; 
the new $45,000,000 steam electric gen- 


steel 
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erating plant of South Carolina Gen- 
erating Company (South Carolina Elec- 
tric & Gas Company), near Augusta, 
Ga.; and the new $30,000,000 plant of 
Carolina Power & Light Company, near 
Wilmington, N. C. The two latter plants 
are designed to be further expanded 
through installation of additional gen- 
erators. 

Some of the larger recent industrial 
developments along Coast Line are: 

The new $16,400,000 pulp mill of Riegel 
Carolina Corporation, near Wilmington, 
which was placed in operation in Jan- 
uary, 1952; 

The new pulp and paper mill under 
construction by National Container 
Corporation at Clyattville, Ga, at a 
cost of about $25,000,000; 

The wood cellulose plant of Rayonier, 
Inc., at Doctortown, Ga., construction of 
which is now under way and which it is 
estimated will cost some $25,000,000; 

A pulp and paper mill of St. Regis 
Paper Company at East Port, Fla., at 
estimated cost of $30,000,000; 

A wood cellulose plant of Buckeye 
Cellulose Corporation (Procter & Gam- 
ble Company) near Foley, Fla., involv- 
ing expenditure of some $20,000,000; 

The new dacron fibre nlant of E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., nea> 
Kinston, N. C., costing about $40,000,000, 
which started) production in’) March, 
1953; 

The $3,500,000 plant of Timme Corpo- 
ration at Wilmington for production of 
plushes, velours, velvet and velveteen, 
with plans for further expansion of ep- 
erations; 

A plant of Pepperell 
Company at Abbeville, 


Manufacturing 
Ala., involving 


65,000 square feet of floor space for man- 
ufacture of sheets and pillow cases; 

An expansion program involving in- 
crease in production from 800,000 to 2,- 
000,000 barrels of cement per annum by 
Carolina Giant Cement Company at 
Giant, S. C., at cost of some $5,000,000; 

The development program of Cham- 
pion Terminal Warehouses, Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga., in collaboration with Coast 
Line, which has already provided eight 
large, modern warehouses at a cost of 
about $2,000,000, with construction now 
under way of three additional ware- 
houses and plans for several more ware- 
houses; 

The $5,000,000 North Carolina State 
Ports Authority facility at Wilmington, 
which was recently completed; 

The ammunition outloading depot be- 
ing constructed on the Cape Fear River 
between Wilmington and Southport, in- 
volving cost of nearly $23,000,000; 

The Depot of Supplies under construc- 
tion for the United States Marine Corps 
at Dosaga (near Albany), Ga., at 
of approximately $55,000,000; 

The boiler plant of Babcock & Wilcox, 
which is being constructed at a cost of 
some $2,000,000 on a 153-acre site at 
Wilmington, to be operated in addition 
to the plant which has been in operation 
at Wilmington since the latter part of 
1951, as well as still an additional Bab- 
cock & Wilcox plant recently placed in 
operation at Brunswick, Ga.; 

A pharmaceutical plant of Merck & 
Company, Inc., at Putney (near Albany), 
Ga., involving exvected total expendi- 
ture of about $12,000,000; 

The triple-superphosphate and chem- 
ical plant of International Minerals & 


cost 
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Chemical Corporation at Bonnie, Fla., 
involving investment of some $13,800,000; 

Triple-superphosphate and chemical 
plant of Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation at Nichols, Fla., costing 
about $4,500,000; 

A similar plant at Ridgewood, Fla., 
being constructed by Davidson Chemical 
Corporation at cost of about $12,400,000; 

Expansion of diesel parts and repair 
shop facilities of Electro-Motive Division, 
General Motors Corporation, at Jackson- 
ville costing some $2,250,000. 

The foregoing illustrations are cited 
because of the impressive capital in- 
vestments being made or contemplated 
by nationally known companies, but do 
not by any means constitute a complete 
list. Many other important new plants 
were established, or enlargement of ex- 
isting facilities made. It is significant, 
too, that industrial development has been 
widely distributed over the six states 
reached by Coast Line, and not concen- 
trated in relatively few sections. Dur- 
ing 1952, 154 new industries were estab- 
lished and 37 existing industries sub- 
stantially expanded operations in the 
territory served by Coast Line. Thus, a 
general improvement of the economic 
level of the entire area is being achieved. 

The ACL is continuing its program of 
heavy improvement and rehabilitation 
to keep abreast of the substantial growth 
of the economy of the entire area it 
serves. Within the past ten years, for 
example, the entire double-tracked main 
line between Richmond and Jacksonville 
has been relaid with new 131 or 132-lb. 
rail. In addition, many other segments 
have been laid with new heavy duty 
(115-132-lb.) rail in replacement of light- 
er rail of varying weights. 


Along with the new rail have come 
many millions of new creosoted ties, as 
well as millions of cubic yards of granite 
and gravel ballast. Improvements have 
been and are being made in grade, drain- 
age, curvature and crossings. 


A program of signal modernization 
has been pressed, and through Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, a total of 748 miles of new 
coded track circuit signaling had been 
placed in service, providing respaced 
searchlight-type signals in lieu of sema- 
phore-type signals. Centralized Traffic 
Control had been installed on 205 track- 
miles of the Western Division (which is 
to be entirely equipped with CTC) as 
well as on many heavy traffic density 
segments of the main line. Modern sig- 
naling is scheduled for a_ substantial 
amount of other mileage. 


In the interest of more expeditious 
service to the public, as well as more 
efficient and economical operations, ex- 
tensive telephone, teletype and radio fa- 
cilities have been added to the company 
communication system. 

During 1952, Coast Line acquired 19 
units of diesel power, which had the 
effect of completing dieselization of all 
Coast Line freight, passenger and 
switching operations with the exception 
of two branch lines, over which it is not 
now practicable to use diesel power. 

During 1952, 700 new freight cars 
were added to Coast Line’s fleet. At the 
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One of ACL’s fast freight trains. Coast Line owns the largest fleet of roller bearing 
freight cars of any railroad in the country. 


end of the year, 2,000 freight cars re- 
mained on order and undelivered. When 
the 2,000 cars referred to are received, 
Coast Line will have a total of 3,096 
roller bearing equipped freight cars, the 
largest roller bearing freight car gwner- 
ship of any railroad in the country. 

The Industrial Development Depart- 
ment of the ACL is likewise expanding 
in an effort to render service commensu- 
rate with the growth of Coast Line’s ter- 
ritory. Within the past year or so, a 
General Industrial Agent at Boston and 
Industrial Agents at Chicago and Wil- 
mington have been added to the organi- 
zation. The activities of geological, 
forestry and agricultural representatives 


have also been enlarged. A program of 
advance preparation of briefs on numer- 
ous sites has been progressed, and many 
additional studies are continuing. Soil, 
water and other studies have been and 
continue to be made. 

As a result, Coast Line can furnish 
prompt information on a wide variety 
of sites in response to diversified re- 
quests. 

There seems to be every indication of 
a general acceleration in industrial de- 
velopment activity, and Coast Line, 
modern and efficient but still energetical- 
ly improving itself, stands ready to do 
its part in the further development of 
the Southeast. 
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FRONTISPIECE—One of the group of Avondale Mills. This plant is located at Sylacauge, Alabama, and is one of most modern in industry. 
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Team Work Birmingham's 
famed Committee of 100 organ- 
ized in 1950, under the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce, has 
brought 70 major new industries to 
Birmingham and helped to locate 
many others over Alobama. The 
Birmingham News and Post-Herald: 
congratulate this Committee, and 
are proud to have played a part in 
its success. 





Service to the community is the aim of these 
newspapers. The Birmingham News is sponsor of 
the annual ‘Crippled Children’s Clinic’’ football 
game (this game raised all needed local funds for 
a new hospital), the ‘“Alabama Sight Conserva- 
} human bondage tion’ baseball game, and also The News Public 

maucnas Affairs Forum with internationally known per- 
sonalities. The Birmingham Post-Herald sponsors 


¢ RI PPLE ) C H | LDRE NS C LI | iC ; the Goodfellows Christmas Fund for underprivileged 
AND | 0$ PITAL . children and the National Spelling Bee in Alabama. 
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THE HOSPITAL THAT FOOTBALL BUILT 
TO GIVE HANDICAPPED GIRLS AND 








BOYS OF ALABAMA A SPORTING 
CHANCE TO BECOME HAPPY NORMAL 
AND USEFUL CITIZENS OF OUR 
COMMONWEALTH AND NATION 





Steers and Steaks we pro- 
mote diversified aariculture as well 
as industry, commerce and health. 
To boost the cattle-raising pro- 
gram we give annual prize calf 
awards to 4-H and FFA youngsters 
in many Alabama counties. We 
promote and support the Birming- 
ham Livestock Show and Ala- 
bama’s outstanding cotton im- 
all over the country provement program. 


Markets These news- 
papers are daily analyz- 
ing the amazing growth 
of the Alabama market 
through their outstanding 
Research Department 
Handsome brochures 
have carried the market 
story to major companies 
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COMPOSITE VIEW OF SHOPS, ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT AND OFFICES OF THE GOSLIN-BIRMINGHAM MANUFACTURING 
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CO., SPECIALIZING IN MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICAL PROCESS EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama Markets Flourish 


No one single factor contributes more to the eco- 
nomic wellbeing of a region or community than the 
condition of markets prevailing therein. 

In the appraisal or comparison of markets the chief 
items of value are usually people and income. 

These items are of the usual high importance in 
Alabama, but in addition the State enjoys another ad- 
vantage—-one that is enjoyed by few other states out- 
side what is known as the Industrial East. 

This advantage is one of location. 

Through centrality, Alabama lies in the midst of the 
fastest growing regional market in the United States. 

It is often said that the proof of the pudding lies in 
the eating thereof; and the same might be said of 
market comparisons. 

The strategic effect of Alabama’s geographic loca- 
tion is seen best in a review of economic growth over 
a period of years. For the case at hand the period ex- 
tending from 1949 to the present is as good as any 
other and spans the interval that has elapsed since the 
last Special Issue was compiled by MANUFACTURERS 
REcorp for this State. 


The following presents the transition in tabular 
form: 


Alabama—Iincome & Expenditure 
Popu- State Consumer Capital 
lation Income Purchases Purchases 
Year (000) $ mil. $ mil. $ mil. 
i ee 3,094 3,082 2,651 431 
1949 . 2,920 2,347 2,103 244 





Gain 6%, 31% 26°, 76%, 

It is easy to see from the figures that income and 
markets have outstripped population growth by a con- 
siderable margin. 
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Part of this margin consists of price inflation, and to 
get a more nearly true evaluation, 11% should be de- 
ducted from the percentages gained by income and 
both types of expenditure. Even when doing this, how- 
ever, a sizable margin still remains between the growth 
of population and economic wellbeing. 

Another type of comparison can be made with the 
United States average as criterion. 

National population has increased 5%, since 1949, 
National income has increased 33%, National Con- 
sumption Expenditures have increased 20%, and Na- 
tional Capital Expenditures have increased 57%. 

Allowing for population growth, Alabama has fallen 
slightly behind with respect to total income, due largely 
to greater decline of farm income than that suffered 
by the Nation at large. 

In the matter of expenditures and markets, how- 
ever, the State stands out in strong perspective with 
gains over national averages in both consumer and 
capital categories. 


MARKETS DIFFER 


Aside from the foregoing categories, markets also 
differ with respect to distance. 

Markets may be either intrastate or interstate, or, 
as more usually stated, local and foreign. 

Here again, the Alabama Market stands out to good 
advantage. 

For the products of local industry, the State itself 
and surrounding states comprise a market that is sec- 
ond to none in the Nation from the standpoint of swift 
growth. 

For the products of out-of-state industry, consumer 
and capital demand within the State is demonstrating 





ability to absorb constantly increasing quantities of 
goods and services. 

This ability to absorb the fruits of production from 
far and near is founded upon the rapid growth of Ala- 
bama enterprise, a growth that is not only increasing 
at almost incredible rates the needs of people and busi- 
ness, but at the same time is increasing the money in- 
comes necessary for such widespread absorption. 

The following table depicts in tabular form the 
growth of Alabama Industry as a whole over the past 
three years. 


Alabama Enterprise 


Number of Persons Value of Value of 
Businesses Engaged Plant Output 


‘ear 6 (06 S mil. il. 

ANOTHER CAST IRON PIPE OPERATION. THIS 1S McWANE — = — At pigs 
CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY AT BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 1952 265.9 1,080 3.705 bob 
‘ 1949 301.6 1,030 2,180 7,318 


Change th +5° +-70°, 25% 


Number of businesses has shrunk over the past three 
years, due solely to consolidation of the number of 
farms, which is in itself a strengthening feature. In all 
other categories of enterprise, business population was 
considerably ahead in 1952 over 1949. 

Valuable increase also occurred in the number of 
persons engaged in industry. This means not only 
greater aggregate income for the State, but also higher 
income per capita, a consummation greatly to be 
commended. 

Value of plant and productive equipment increased 
phenomenally, due partly to cessation of capital forma- 
tion during the war, partly to greatly increased demand 
for all types of goods and services. 

And finally, value of output itself rose substantially 


THE MONTGOMERY (CHISHOLM) PLANT OF THE HAZEL- during the period, at approximately the same rate as 
ATLAS GLASS CO., AN INDUSTRY NEW TO ALABAMA. that enjoyed by the Nation at large. 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND SOUTHSIDE FABRICATING PLANT OF THE INGALLS IRON WORKS CO. AT BIRMINGHAM. 
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Value of Output is the total of a number of com- 
ponents, chief of which are Income and Cost of 
Materials. 


And both of these latter are important in Alabama 
since materials going into Alabama production are 
largely home products, received from the fertile farms 
of the State or from underground mines. 


It is the Income from enterprise, however, that is of 
main importance. And it will be interesting to note 
from which types of industry comes greatest income 
reward. The table below. 


From the foregoing, little doubt is left as to the 
economic segment in Alabama which produces the 
greatest share of State Income. Manufacturing leads 
by a wide margin. 

This, however, has not always been the case. A half 
century ago, Agricultural Income in Alabama was 
almost three times the Income derived from Manu- 
factures. 

Ranked according to production of income, today the 
various economic categories of the State stand as fol- 
lows: Manufacturing, Retail, Farming, Utilities, Con- 
struction, Services, Finance & Realty, Wholesale, Min- 
ing, and Minor Rural (forestry, fishing, etc.). 

The high rank which Manufacturing holds in the 
matter of Income, makes factory towns and cities es- 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY'S NEW LISTERHILL, ALA- 
BAMA PLANT. DANIEL CONSTRUCTION CO., BUILDERS. 
pecially important in the evaluation of Alabama 

Markets. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that over 60% of 
entire State Income is produced by 11 urban centers, 
practically all of which represent strong concentration 
of heavy industry. 


Alabama Enterprise—1952 


Number of 
Business 


Value of 


Industry (000) S$ mil. 
Farming 211.4 


Other Rural 2 
Minin 8 

RAW MATERIALS 212.4 

Construction 3.1 

Manufacturing 5.1 

PROCESSING 8.2 

Utilities 27 

Finance 3.3 
SUPPLEMENTARY 6.0 

Wholesale 2.5 

Retail .. 24.4 

Services 12.4 
DISTRIBUTIVE 39.3 366 
ENTERPRISE 265.9 3,705 
GOVERNMENT 

STATE INCOME 


Active Plant 
Units ¢ Equipment 


Cost of Value 

Persons Industry Materials of 
Engaged Income & Services Output 
(000) S mil. 8 mil. $ mil. 


438 330 250 580 
5 5 é 10 
22 70 5 135 
465 426 29: 725 
62 229 O 479 
234 89 | 97 2,864 
296 1,120 Ye 3,343 
66 294 188 482 
24 141 ] 312 
90 435 ‘ 194 
35 140 129 1869 
122 482 37 2,069 
72 202 5 337 
229 824 3.45 4.275 
1,080 2,805 2 9,137 
yA dey 


3,082 - — 


*Derived by deducting income taxes ($372 mil.) from Government Payments to Individuals ($655 mil.). 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION IS ONE OF THE LARGE PRODUCERS. PHOTO ABOVE IS OF THE GADSDEN, ALABAMA PLANT. 
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It should not be assumed trom this showing, how- 
ever, that markets other than these are of only minor 
importance. 


On the contrary there are few communities in the 
entire State which do not afford excellent marketing 


opportunities for producers of both Consumer and 
Capital goods. 


The table below will provide valuable indication as 
to where greatest sales can be expected to be made with 
the least expenditure of cost and effort: 


County Markets—1952 


Consumer’ Enter- Capital 
Pop. Purchases’ prise Purchases 
Counties (000) $ mil. Units $ mil. 


Autauga 18 j 2,017 
Baldwin 4| 3,660 
Barbour 28 3,320 
Bibb 18 1,753 
Blount 28 5,098 
Bullock 16 F412 
Butler 29 3,236 
Calhoun ....... 83 4,056 
Chambers ; 39 2,824 
Cherokee 17 2,976 
Chilton 26 3,763 
Choctaw 19 2,834 
Clarke 26 3,110 
Clay 2,390 
Cleburne 1,824 
Coffee 3 3,893 
Colbert 2,670 
Conecuh 3,073 
Coosa ; 1,769 
Covington ) 4,508 
Crenshaw g 0 2,943 
Cullman . ) 8,441 
Dale 2,309 
Dallas 5,685 
De Kalb 7586 
Elmore 3,780 
Escambia 2,742 
Etowah S 5,589 
Fayette 2,876 
Franklin - 3,275 
Geneva 3,214 
Greene 2,864 
Hale y 3,181 
Henry 2,606 
Houston 4,665 
Jackson . ; 5,390 
Jefferson cag 16,648 
Lamar j 2,882 
Lauderdale . 5.171 
Lawrence 4,361 
Lee oe . 2,898 
Limestone 35 4.873 
Lowndes : 2,843 
Macon | 2,805 
Madison 73 6,276 
Marengo 30 4,316 
Marion me ] 4,100 
Marshall ..... 6,808 
Mobile 7,663 
Monroe . 3,411 
Montgomery 6,455 
Morgan . 5,858 
Perry ........ 20 2,798 
Pickens ..... 3,768 
MED ecu gas wets 3,525 
Randolph 3,406 
Russell 2,255 


| 
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St. Clair 2,522 
Shelby 2,396 
Sumter 3,365 
Talladega 4,109 
Tallapoosa 3,090 
Tuscaloosa 5,698 
Walker . 5,509 
Washington 1,818 
Wilcox 2 3,73) 
Winston . ; 2,546 
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State Total 3,094 265,936 


DIVERSIFIED OUTPUT 


Alabama enterprise is greatly diversified, as much 
so perhaps as any state in the union. It would be diffi- 
cult to name an industry or occupation that thrives else- 
where in the United States without also finding it hold- 
ing a strong position in the Cotton State. 

This very diversity makes it inevitable that Alabama 
business must, on the one hand, seek sales opportunities 
in other states, and at the same time hold out equally 
attractive sales opportunities to enterprisers in other 
states. 

With respect to the first, no state is better equipped 
through location and transportation facilities to cater 
to demand in areas beyond the state’s borders, even to 
the farthermost part of the world. 

With over five thousand miles of the finest railways, 
1,394 airway miles, 7,000 miles of super excellent high- 
ways and one of the best equipped ports in the nation, 
outgoing traffic is in shape to score a hit each time it 
goes to bat. 

With respect to sales opportunities for sellers outside 
the state, advantages are no less attractive. 

The state’s manufacturing industry alone utilizes 
annually materials and services costing well over a bil- 
lion dollars. Yet the state itself, wonderfully blessed as 
it is with raw materials, can furnish hardly two thirds 
of this quantity. 

Although consumers buy avidly from the stocks of 
local producers, extending these latter to their best per- 
formance to supply local demand, there still always 
exists the opportunity for the article or line made else- 
where to step in and try to demonstrate its superiority. 

Even as salesmanagers the nation over are daily 
casting wistful eyes over all that area known as the 
Southland, few will there be who will fail to see in this 


- one state with its 3 million people and 300,000 units of 


enterprise a veritable Mecca for those who have goods 
to sell. 

With an expendable income of considerably over $3 
million, the Alabama Market undoubtably enjoys a 
highly strategic position. 

However, this does not mean that the State is either 
selfcontained or selfsustained. 

If this were so, opportunity for enterprise would be 
at an end, and in Alabama opportunity is really just 
beginning. 

New plants are needed to process more of the State’s 
enormous store of raw materials, and also to supply 
the needs of thousands of people whose wants are now 
being filled with imports from other states and regions. 

Profit awaits those who see this opportunity and 
grasp it. 
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CONTINENTAL 





ln the three years since the last Alabama Story was 
compiled, manufacturing output in the State has 
increased 40%. 

Unfortunately, the steel strike which occurred in 
the summer of 1952 considerably retarded industrial 
achievement in that highly important industry, and 
Alabama’s record is not as bright as it would have been 
except for this untoward event. 

As it is, the State is considerably ahead of gains 
made by National Manufacturing as a whole, and lags 
only slightly behind the record made by the Southern 
Region as a whole. 

Manufacturing output in the South gained 45% from 
1949 to 1952, and that in the Nation gained 36%. 


The following table summarizes Alabama’s 
achievement: 


All Manufacturing—1952 


Gain 

Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Alabama 5.1 234 892 2,864 40 
South 78.7 3,707 16,981 56,405 45 
U. S. 312.8 16,844 92,151 256,056 36 


Manufacturing output falls into two broad cate- 
gories, Durable Goods and Nondurable Goods; and with 
respect to these Alabama enjoys unique distinction. 

Along with Maryland and Missouri, the Cotton State 
is the only other in the South to turn out Durable 
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GIN COMPANY AT BIRMINGHAM, ONE OF TWO LARGE OPERATIONS THE COMPANY HAS IN ALABAMA. 


Growth Continues Unabated 
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Goods in anything like the same proportion turned out 
by the United States as a unit. 

The Nation’s percentage of Durable Goods as related 
to total Manufactures is 47, that of Alabama and Mary- 
land 46, that of Missouri 35, and that of the South 
as a unit 27. 


Durable Goods Manufacturing—1952 


Gain 

Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Alabama 3.6 123 432 1,312 39 
South 44.0 1,494 6,147 15,253 44 
U. S. 157.9 9,464 51,635 121,167 42 


As previously noted, the steel strike of 1952 some- 
what marred the State’s record so far as gain in 
production is concerned. 

With respect to the State’s status in Durable pro- 
duction there is good reason for this situation. 

Falling within the purlieus of Durables are Lumber, 
Furniture, Stone-Clay-Glass, Primary Metals, Fabri- 
cated Metals, Machinery, both regular and electrical, 
Transportation Equipment, Instruments and Mis- 
cellaneous Manufactures. 

While by no means weak in Nondurable raw ma- 
terials, the State is especially strong in wood and 
mineral products, these being the chief ingredients of 
Durable Goods. 

This strength will become increasingly apparent as 


-the following tables are placed in review: 






AIR VIEW OF GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY'S LARGE MODERN TIRE AND TUBE PLANT LOCATED AT GADSDEN, ALA. 


Lumber Manufacture—1952 

Gain 
Output Ovei 
Engaged Income Value 1949 


Active Persons Industry 
Plants 


Region (000) (000) ¥ mil. $ mil. % 
Alabama 2.8 40 92 222 

South oh es 375 1,109 2,591 } 
U. S. B17 825 3,320 6,924 4 


Alabama's slight lag in Lumber increase since 1949 
should not be considered too seriously. It may, in fact, 
be an advantage rather than a detriment. 

Since the end of World War II, demand for lumber 
has been so intense that practically every stick of 
timber that will make a two-by-four is being harvested. 
This drain on future supplies of wood products may 
turn out to be unfortunate, even disastrous, and those 
states that are going slow in the matter of cutting 
immature timber may find the course to be one of 
extreme wisdom in years to come. 


Furniture Manufacture—1952 
Gain 
Active Persons, Industry Output Over 
Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region 1000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 


Alabama a 2 6 18 50 
South 2:5 124 394 1,061 62 
U. S. 10.5 379 1,734 3,786 30 
Furniture Manufacture is not one of the leading 
industries of the State, but holds out distinct advan- 
tages for new capital seeking profitable investment. 
Practically all furniture now manufactured in Ala- 
bama is for the purpose of household furnishing. Office 
furniture and professional fixtures are almost entirely 
overlooked in the current structure of this industry. 
And yet, these two market outlets, business and the 
professions hold out one of the most promising of all 
opportunities presented to the furniture manufacturing 
group. This is most especially true of metal furniture 


ONE OF ALABAMA'S NEWEST AND MOST MODERN PLANTS 1S CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION'S NEW PLANT AT DECATUR. 
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PLANT AND OFFICE OF ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. TRACTOR DIVISION, LOCATED AT GADSDEN, ALABAMA. 


so far as Alabama is concerned by reason of the State’s 
strategic store of the essential raw materials going 
into this type of production. 


Stone-Clay-Glass Manufacture—1952 
Gain 
Active Persons Industry Output Over 
Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 


Alabama Z 8 30 65 
South 3.3 142 597 1,291 
U.S. 11.4 573 3,298 6,241 


Running largely to metallic minerals, the raw ma- 
terials available for manufacture are not as conducive 
to production of stone-clay-glass products as for iron 
and steel. Growth in this industry has been, therefore, 
considerably below the average for the State and be- 
low both Southern and National averages. By far the 


greatest share of these products consists of hydraulic 
cement and plasters, which together account for nearly 
three-quarters of total output. 

Glass and pottery products are made in only nominal 
quantity, and any communities that possess raw ma- 
terials suitable for such production would do well to 
promote their exploitation. 


Primary Metals Manufacture—1952 


Gain 

Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) § mal. mil. % 
Alabama A 51 22! 801 43 
South 1.0 193 1,175 3,422 16 
U. S. 6.5 1,370 7259 22,584 33 


In this industry, the State’s record shines brightly. 
While not the leading state in the United States in 


AIR VIEW OF THE NEW BIRMINGHAM PLANT OF BARRETT DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP. 
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RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S GROUP OF PLANTS AT ALEXANDER CITY. ASIDE FROM MAKING CLOTH OF ALL 
TYPES, COMPANY MANUFACTURES WIDE VARIETY OF KNITTED WEAR, INCLUDING ATHLETIC WEAR. 





























NEW PLANT OF ALABAMA PIPE COMPANY AT ANNISTON IS ONE OF MOST MODERN IN INDUSTRY. 
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O'NEAL STEEL WORKS, IN EASTERN SECTION OF BIRMINGHAM, IS SURROUNDED BY BROAD LAWNS AND OPEN AREAS. 


Primary Metals production, Alabama is the leading 
state in the South, and exceeds both South and Nation 
in output gain during the period under consideration. 

Output is made up approximately of Furnace Prod- 
ucts 65%, Foundry Products 18%, Smelter Products 
7%, and Shapes, etc., 10%. 

Much of the Steel Industry’s recent expansion took 
place in Alabama, and in years to come even better 
records than the one now being reviewed are to be ex- 
pected, especially when considering the blighting 
effect of the steel strike in 1952. 


Fabricated Metals Manufacturing—1952 
Gain 
Output Over 
Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. ¥ mil. % 


Active Persons 
Plants Engaged 


Industry 


Alabama af 8 31 74 30 
South 2.4 127 735 1,498 44 
U. S. 18.9 1,070 6,001 12,164 29 


In the foregoing industry the State fell somewhat 
short of the Region, but held on a par with the Nation. 

The South has been making outstanding progress 
in the development of Fabricated Metals production, 
and Alabama’s record is not to be taken lightly when 
considered in this light. Of the State’s total output, 
over one-half consists of structural metal products, 
with Plumbing Equipment running a poor second. 
Opportunities for investment would appear to be rife 
in the fields of Heating & Plumbing Equipment, and 
Wire Products of various types. 

In the industry covered by the following table, the 
State has outdone the Region, while falling slightly 
behind in competition with the Nation. The record, 
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Machinery Manufacturing—1952 
Gain 
Active Persons Industry Output Over 
Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) ¥ mil. $ mil. % 


Alabama . | 6 26 53 47 
South 2.8 148 816 1,386 28 
U. S. 22.2 1,721 11,164 21,735 55 


however, is highly commendable, since it is rare that 
a Southern state has found it possible to expand ma- 
chinery production at anything like the general 
National average. 

Development of farm machinery output has been 
especially effective in improving the State’s status in 
this industry. 

Large modern plants at Anniston and Gadsden, 
turning out tractors and other farm implements have 
added greatly to the State’s machinery potential. 


Electrical Machinery—1952 


Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Alabama .. : i 2 5 42 
South ; 92 36! 728 52 
U.S. §. 1,058 6,066 12,710 53 


Gain 


Transportation Equipment—1952 
Gain 
Active Persons Industry Output Over 
Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) & mil. $ mil. % 


Alabama | 6 22 66 24 
South 1.3 240 7 | 2,804 100 
U. S. 6.0 1688 8,710 26,745 44 
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REICHHOLD CHEMICAL CO.'S PLANT AT TUSCALOOSA HAS 
HAD SEVERAL ADDITIONS SINCE THE NEW CONSTRUCTION 
OF A FEW YEARS AGO. 


Instrument Manufacture—1952 

Gain 

Active Persons Industry Output Ovei 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 
Alabama | 100 
South 3 15 55 145 74 
U.S. 3.7 309 1,566 2,958 34 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing—1952 


Gain 
Active Persons Industry Output Ove: 
Plants Engaged = Income Value 1940 
Region (000) (000) ¥ mil. ¥ mil. % 
Alabama | | 2 75 
South 2.8 38 134 327 53 
U. S. 21.6 47\ 2,517 5,320 44 

The four foregoing tables have little bearing upon 
the general production record. Output from one and 
all is still too small to cut much figure in the State’s 
total economy. 

Gains, however, are being made in all four and it 
cannot be said that there is any lag so far as growth 
is concerned. The fact simply seems to be that capital 
seeking investment has not as yet decided that these 
industries are the right field for the purpose. 

It is up to local Chambers of Commerce to scrutinize 
their available facilities and see if a good bet is being 
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ONE OF THE MILLS INSTALLED AS PART OF MAJOR EXPAN. 
SION AT CONNORS STEEL CO. PLANT IN BIRMINGHAM. 
CONSTRUCTED BY RUST ENGINEERING CO. 
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overlooked in this instance, especially with respect to 
Electrical Machinery. In some Southern Communities 
great strides have been taken in development of Elec- 
trical Appliances, and there can be little doubt that 
tremendous possibilities exist in this industry for the 
future. 

Summing up Durable Goods Production, it is quite 
obvious that Primary Metals output and Machinery 
production constitute the State’s best achievements 
thus far, and indications are strong that opportunities 
in these fields themselves have not yet been fully 
absorbed. 

Turning to Nondurables: 


Nondurable Goods Manufacturing—1952 
Gaim 
Active Persons Industry Output Ovei 
Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. 8 mil. % 


Alabama 1.5 V1 460 1,552 40 
South 34.7 2,213 10,834 41,152 46 
U. S. 154.9 7,380 40,516 134,883 31 

A striking parallel is to be seen in the growth of 
Durables and Nondurables, indicating that economic 
development of State, Region and Nation has been of 
a methodical, diversified nature. 

As in the case of Durables, Alabama shows a slight 
lag behind Regional development but easily shows to 
advantage in comparison with the National Average. 

Nondurables consist of the following: Food, Tobacco, 
Textiles, Apparel, Paper, Printing, Chemicals, 
Petroleum-Coal, Rubber and Leather. 

These industries will be tabulated in the foregoing 
order. 


Food Manufacture—1952 


Active Persons Industry Output Over 
Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (900) (000) S$ mil. mil. % 


Alabama 6 13 53 291 26 


South 12.5 436 2,160 10,865 42 
U.S. 41.\ 1,715 8.941 45.019 27 


Gain 


The State has followed the National rather than 
Regional average in development of this industry over 
the past three years. 

Strongest segments in Alabama are meats and grain 
products. Canning and Confectionery appear to be the 
best fields for future development. 


Tobacco Manufacture—1952 
Gain 
Active Persons Industry Output Over 
Plants Engaged = Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) S mil. S mil. % 
Alabama \ 4 
South 4 96 360 3,204 
U.S. 1.2 126 57\ 3,715 


Output from this industry is so small as to render 
it insignificant in an appraisal of the State’s economy. 
It is doubtful, furthermore, if capital opportunities 
exist in this field. 


Textile Manufacture—1952 

Gain 

Active Persons Industry Output Ovei 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. S mil. G 
Alabama a 58 222 609 40 
South Y ee 675 2,623 8,037 39 
U.S. 10.3 1,263 6,114 14.035 35 
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ANNISTON TUBE WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., WHICH MANUFACTURES ELECTRONIC RADIO AND TELEVISION TUBES. 


The foregoing is Alabama’s strongest Nondurable 
industry. As can be noted from a nearby table, out- 
put of this industry is more than double that of Food. 
its nearest competitor. 

Furthermore, the State ranks high in the South 
and in the Nation with respect to this industry, trailing 
in the South only the two Carolinas and Georgia, and 
leading Virginia (in fourth place) by a narrow margin. 

Gains have been steady and consistent in this in- 
dustry, and the State can look forward to further 
important development thereof as fast as population 
growth propagates increased demand for textile 
products. 


Apparel Manufacture—1952 


Gain 

Active Persons Industry Output Ove 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) ¥ mil. $ mil. G 
Alabama Af 12 23 8C xe 
South 3.5 281 774 2.472 52 
U. S. 33.6 1,255 3,653 9,860 OC 


Both Alabama and the South are swiftly developing 
this industry and are supplying their own markets with 
goods formerly imported from other regions. 

The general effect is to show up State and Region 
in good perspective when compared with the Nation 
at large. 


Paper Manufacture—1952 
Gam 

Active Persons Industry Output Ove: 

Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. § mil. 77 
Alabama 8 54 17 68 
South 9 12) 154 2,355 4 
U. S. 5.8 542 3,255 8.939 2! 


The Paper Manufacturing industry, including, of 
course, Pulp Production, is one in which the South has 
come swiftly into its own. Blessed with bountiful 
supplies of raw products for the purpose, it was 
inevitable that Paper Manufacture would grow rapidly 
in the South. 
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And no section of the South has used its raw material 
advantage to better effect than Alabama. 

Paper and Pulp Manufacturing in the State now 
takes in every minor group in this industry, consisting 
of mill products of great variety, coating and glazing, 
envelopes, containers of all types, and myriads of 
miscellaneous novelties and products. 

Additional expansion of this industry is undoubtedly 
on the way. 


Printing & Publishing—1952 


Active Persons Industry Output Over 
Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 


Gain 


Alabama 4 4 2I 4\ 28 
South 10.6 141 747 1.465 40 
U. S. 41.8 189 4.475 8315 24 


Several states in the South, notably Texas, Georgia 
and North Carolina have enjoyed unusual growth in 
this industry over recent years. 

The result is to throw the South as a whole into 
a category higher than the National average and 
higher, also, than some of its own components, 
including Alabama. 

Nevertheless, growth for the State in this industry 
can be considered highly satisfactory, better than the 
average for the Nation. 


Chemical Manufacture—1952 
Gam 
Active Persons Industry Output Over 
Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 
Region (000) (000) $ mil S mil, % 


Alabama ia - 4 14 25 
South 3.2 2 1.915 6.014 4\ 
U.S. 12.4 14 6.412 8.766 4| 


A major portion of this industry in Alabama consists 
of processing oils and fats. This latter manufacturing 
group has suffered rather severely from competition, 
both within itself and from detergents made from 
petroleum bases. Much of the fats and oils that for- 
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TIRE PLANT OF B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY AT TUSCALOOSA. 


merly went into the manufacture of soaps, for 
instance, have been replaced by these petroleum- 
derived detergents. 
_ To the extent that this has taken place in Alabama, 
the Chemical industry has suffered. 

Other branches of the industry, however, including 
Fertilizers, and Paints and Varnishes, are flourishing. 


Petroleum-Coal Products—1952 

Gain 

Active Persons Industry Output Over 

Plants Engaged — Income Value 1949 

Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. N 
Alabama 3 2) 123 80 
South 4 95 1,142 5,521 4\ 
U, S. iz 268 3,699 17,586 62 


While smail in volume, this industry is growing 
swiftly in Alabama, principal department in the State 
being, of course, Coke production. Next in importance 
are Paving & Roofing products, with apparently good 
investment opportunities still remaining in this group. 
Refined Petroleum products are in third place. 


Rubber Manufacture—1952 

Gain 
Active Persons Industry Output Over 
Plants Engaged Income Value 1949 


Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. % 


Alabama 5 15 15 25 


South | 8 103 320 38 
U.S. 1.4 257 faite 5.425 93 


Although gains made in Rubber Manufacture since 
1949 are modest, Alabama is the leading Rubber 
producer among Southern states, 

Practically the entire output of this industry is 
concentrated in Tire and Tube Manufacture. 

Important plants currently are turning out im- 
pressive volumes of these products at Gadsden, 
‘Tuscaloosa, Tuscumbia and Sheffield. 

As in Apparel, Leather Manufacture in the South 
has gone forward steadily, apparently to the disad- 
vantage of the Nation as a whole. 

Southern markets that formerly were served by 
Massachusetts, New York, etc., now are being supplied 
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Leather Manufacture—1952 


Active Persons Industry Output 
Plants Engaged Income Value 
Region (000) (000) $ mil. $ mil. 


Alabama . 3 5 VI 


South 6 67 256 899 4\ 
U.S. 5.8 371 1,184 3,223 00 


by new factories in Arkansas, Tennessee and Georgia. 
Alabama has had a modest hand in this expansion but 
still has a good way to go before the Leather industry 
becomes really important in the State. 

Currently production consists almost solely of Foot- 
wear and Small Goods, and opportunities may exist 
in the realm of Industrial Leather products, such as 
belting, etc. 

Thus, seen from the State level, Manufacturing in 
Alabama presents the picture of a prosperous past, a 
very busy present, and a most promising future. 

Among the factors which throw the future into the 
limelight, by no means the least important are in the 
realm of resources. 

For, in Alabama, resources are of two very im- 
portant varieties—-Natural, and Human. 

Natural resources already have been touched upon 
in preceding text, and given amplification by the data 
expressed in tabular form. 

No summary of Alabama resources would be com- 
plete, however, without full recognition of the potency 
of the Alabama Labor Force. 

Much of this Force is already engaged in factory 
production, and must be eliminated in connection with 
future expansion of industry. 

On the other hand, there still exists in most parts of 
the State a surplus of willing and capable labor that 
awaits but the call of community planning to go into 
action and greatly enhance the State’s potential 
income. 

The following table, showing Manufacturing Pro- 
duction by Counties may throw some light upon the 
placement of this semi-hidden, but all-important 
resource. 
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Alabama Manufacturing - Chambers va Besser ne perro s8 
e gencies, and Industrial Development Departments o 
By Counties—1952 railroads and power companies, have played a tre- 
port mendous part in the development of the state’s indus- 
No. of Plants Sales trial structure. 
Counties Plants 3 mil. $ mil, Two important power companies, Alabama Power 
Autauga .. 39 $ 2 $ 8 Co., and United Gas Pipeline Co., also have been highly 
Baldwin 54 2 6 instrumental in bringing new industry to the State, 
Barbour ee . 12 with the former serving almost the entire industry of 
il a the State, and the latter constantly building extentions 
Bullock | we to provide new establishments with natural gas. 
Butler 44 
Calhoun ...... ; 153 
Chambers io 66 
Cherokee a 43 
Chilton . ; 53 
Choctaw : : 52 
Clarke 46 
Clay 62 
Cleburne 22 
Coffee 72 
Colbert 75 
Conecuh 
Coosa 
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Covington 
Crenshaw 


NEW BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE, MOFFATT 


Cullman BEARINGS COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


Dale 
Dallas 
DeKalb . 
Elmore 
Escambia 
Etowah 
Fayette 
Franklin 
Geneva 
Greene 
Hale 
Henry 
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Houston 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
Lamar 
Lauderdale 
Lawrence 
Lee 
Limestone 
Lowndes 
Macon 
Madison 
Marengo 
Marion . 
Marshall 
Mobile .... 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Perry 
Pickens 
Pike 
Randolph 
Russell 

St. Clair 
Shelby 
Sumter 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CO'S. LAMP PLANT AT 
REFORM, BUILT BY RUST ENGINEERING CO. 
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Talladega 
Tallapoosa 
Tuscaloosa 
Walker _. 
Washington 
Wilcox 
Winston 
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State Total 
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POURING MOLTEN IRON IN THE MOLDING DEPART- 
MENT OF M. & H. VALVE CO. AT ANNISTON, ALABAMA. 


—Too small to tabulate. 
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PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MFG. CO. PLANT OF ALABAMA BY-PRODUCTS CO. AT TARRANT, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
FREIGHT CAR ire BESSEMER, ALA. 
ye I! ; 
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OPP COTTON MILLS AT OPP, ALABAMA. TALLASSEE MILLS AT TALLASSEE, ALABAMA. 
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MARTIN STAMPING & STOVE CO'S. PLANT AT HUNTSVILLE. RUBEROID PLANT AT MOBILE, WHICH MANUFACTURES 
COMPANY ALSO OPERATES TWO OTHER PLANTS AT SHEFFIELD ROOFING PRODUCTS. 


AND FLORENCE. 
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AGRICULTURE 





AN INCREASINGLY COMMON SIGHT IN ALABAMA—GOOD CATTLE GRAZING IN IMPROVED CLOVER-GRASS PASTURES. 


A\pvances in Alabama's agriculture in the last 
decade are nothing short of revolutionary! 

Increases in production efficiency by farmers, step- 
up of power on farms, and production of more products 
to sell are noteworthy signs of a new and progressive 
agriculture in the State. 

Farming in Alabama is nearly a half-billion-dollar 
annual cash business—-a four-fold increase in the last 
12 years. Today farm production is big business aimed 
at both the clothing and food dollars of consumers. 

Twenty-five years ago, the primary crop was cotton. 
It made up 73 per cent of the State’s total cash farm 
income, while food products produced and sold by Ala- 
bama farmers averaged only 22 per cent during the 
period of 1925-29. By 1951, cash receipts from live- 
stock and livestock products exceeded those from cot- 
ton and cotton seed by more than a million dollars. 
Production and sale of food products by farmers ac- 
counted for 49 per cent of the State’s total receipts for 
that year. 

Great strides have been made in mechanization. This 
year there are well over 50,000 tractors on Alabama 
farms, and according to latest reports there are 7,678 
combines, corn pickers, and pick-up balers for harvest- 
ing grains, seed crops, corn, and hay. Alabama farmers 
own and use 52,791 trucks in their business operations. 
The 1950 U. S. Census reports electric power on 144,- 
567 of Alabama’s 211,512 farms for lights, refrigera- 
tion, and operation of labor-saving equipment and con- 
veniences. 

As recent as 1940, there were only 7,638 tractors 
and about 15,000 trucks on Alabama farms, and 35,- 
725 had electricity. In this changing agriculture, of the 
last decade, farmers have become an important market 
for manufactured goods. 

While favorable prices have stimulated increased 
production and have been responsible in a measure 
for larger cash income, agricultural research has pro- 
vided new methods and facts whereby farmers have 
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been able to realize greater returns from their opera- 
tions. Many of the changes taking place in Alabama’s 
agriculture today had their origin in the research labo- 
ratories and critical field testing by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn. Through extensive educational pro- 
grams by the Extension Service, another division at 
Auburn, an ever-increasing number of farmers are ap- 
plying research-established methods to farming. 

Cotton. In return from use of better yielding varie- 
ties, more and better fertilizers, and control of cotton 
insects, Alabama cotton growers averaged about 100 
more pounds of lint per acre than they did during the 
first 5 years of the 1930’s. Actually they averaged 
producing within 35,000 as many bales from 11% mil- 
lion acres as they did in the 1930-34 period when cot- 
ton averaged 2-9/10 million acres. 

Because of its short staple in those earlier years, 
Alabama cotton was in little demand—-a drug on the 
market. In 1931, 85 per cent of the Alabama crop was 
less than 15/16 inch. Within 10 years this percentage 
was cut to 7, and in the last 3 years 1 per cent or less 
of the crop has been shorter than 15/16. This vast im- 
provement in staple length and quality is the result 
of growers replacing old “run-out” cotton with new 
improved varieties. 

Corn. Despite severe drought last year, corn pro- 
duction in Alabama has made impressive gains since 
1948, when hybrid corn adapted to the State was first 
recommended. Farmers in the 1948-51 period averaged 
20'% bushels per acre, harvesting 10 million more 
bushels from 189,000 fewer acres than they did in the 
1944-47 period when yield averaged 16 bushels. 

Accountable for this 30 per cent improvement in 
State yield has been the use of better corn varieties, 
higher rates of nitrogen fertilizers, and closer spacing 
of plants. 

Corn until recent years was used principally as food 
and as feed for workstock and for production of meat 
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AT DOTHAN, CENTER OF PEANUT, COTTON AND SOYA BEAN 

PRODUCTION, DOTHAN OIL MILL CO. OPERATES TWO LARGE, 

MODERN MILLS. ABOVE IS NO. 1. COMPLETE LINE OF 
COOKING OILS ARE MANUFACTURED. 


and milk for family use. With expansion in livestock 
production and development of methods for higher corn 
yields, corn has come to be regarded also as a money 
earner by marketing it through livestock. 

Peanuts. Peanut yields in Alabama between 1919 
and 1942 averaged 602 pounds per acre. In the last 5 
years, however, growers averaged 865 pounds of nuts 
per acre, or a gain of 43 per cent. This gain resulted 
from use of a better variety and better insect and 
disease control, and by obtaining and maintaining bet- 
ter stands. In their work on mechanization in the last 
4 years, agricultural engineers at Auburn have shown 
that it is entirely practical to mechanize peanut pro- 
duction and harvest at an important saving in labor. 

Peanuts are Alabama’s second most important cash 
row crop. Although grown to some extent in all parts of 
the State, commercial acreage is concentrated in the 
southeastern counties. 

Truck Crops and Fruits. The most important com- 
mercial truck crops in Alabama are sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes, watermelons, sweet corn, tomatoes, 
green beans, green lima beans, okra, cucumbers, and 
cabbage. These crops make up a high percentage of the 
acreage devoted to commercial vegetable production. 

With few exceptions, fruits and nuts are produced 
mainly for home use. The commercial peach area is in 
central Alabama—Chilton County, while commercial 
apple orchards are most numerous in the Sand Moun- 
tain Area. Pecan groves are in south Alabama. 


ONE OF THE SOUTH’S LARGEST GRAIN MILLS OPERATES AT 
PORT SIDE AT DECATUR. IT IS THE DECATUR GRAIN CO-OP. 


Forage Crops and Pastures. Supporting livestock ex- 
pansion in Alabama has been the development and ex- 
pansion of pastures and forage crops. Between 1944 
and 1949, Alabama farmers nearly doubled their acre- 
age used exclusively for pasture—from 853,000 to 1,- 
598,350 acres. Farmers have curtailed their acreages 
in annually-planted hay crops in favor of increased 
acreages of such perennial hay crops as sericea lespe- 
deza, kudzu, and alfalfa. 

Cattle. From all indications, Alabama farmers ex- 
pect to maintain the gains they have made in livestock 
production. In 1952, Alabama had the highest rate of 
increase in cattle numbers of any state—15 per cent 
as compared to the 7 per cent national rate. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, there were 1,708,000 head of cattle, in- 
cluding dairy, on Alabama farms or a gain of more 
than half a million over 4 years earlier. 

Income from livestock and livestock products during 
the 5-year period of 1925-29, averaged about 15 per 
cent of the total cash farm receipts. Since that period, 
cash income from livestock marketings has steadily 
grown, reaching 179 million dollars or about 40 per 
cent of the State’s total cash farm receipts. 

Not many years ago Alabama imported milk to meet 
the needs of its grade A markets. Practically all of the 
required grade A milk today is being produced within 
the State. In both 1950 and 1951, Alabama dairy farm- 
ers marketed over a half billion pounds of milk each 
year—the highest total marketings in the State’s his- 
tory. 








COMBINING PEANUTS FROM WINDROW. MECHANIZATION OF PEANUT PRODUCTION IS ON THE INCREASE IN ALABAMA. 
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R. L. ZIEGLER, INC., OPERATES THIS PACKING PLANT AT 
TUSCALOOSA, PROCESSING COMPLETE LINE OF MEAT 
PRODUCTS, AND ALSO PLANT AT SELMA. 


Hogs. In 1951 Alabama farmers marketed 231 mil- 
lion pounds of hogs that brought nearly 49 million 
dollars. Although off some in 1953 because of the 
State’s drought-cut corn crop last year, there is strong 
evidence that hog production will continue to gain in 
importance as rapidly as feed production permits. On 
January 1 of this year, there were 1,143,000 hogs and 
pigs on Alabama farms. This was the highest of 10 
southern states, except Georgia. 

Poultry and Eggs. Broiler production continues to 
increase faster in Alabama than in the country as a 
whole. Broiler chick placement the first 3 months in 
1953 were 12 per cent higher in Alabama than they 
were the same time last year, while that of the entire 
country was down about 4 per cent. 

Broiler production in Alabama has increased eight 
fold. Producers in 1951 sold about 45 million pounds 
as compared to 534 million pounds 10 years earlier. 
Receipts from broiler sales totaled 13 million dollars 
in 1951. 

Egg marketings have steadily climbed from 2514 
million dozen in 1941 to 42 million in 1951, a gain of 
65 per cent. The increase from 112 to 140 eggs per hen 
per year during the same period reflects use of better 
laying strains. 

Seed Crops. In the last several years, field seed 
crops have become an increasingly important contribu- 
tor to cash incomes on numbers of Alabama farms. 
These crops include hybrid seed corn, reseeding and 
common crimson clovers, Caley peas, white clover, 






lespedeza, and fescue. This recent development meant 
nearly 5 million dollars to growers in 1951 as compared 
to a 114-million-dollar return 5 years earlier. In this 
same period, seed crop acreage increased from 36,000 
to nearly 100,000 acres. 

Future. The future of Alabama agriculture is very 
promising. There are many opportunities for further 
advancement and improvement. 



























ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS, AT DECATUR, IS SUBSIDIARY OF 
OMAHA CONSOLIDATED MILLS OF OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
























































PROCESSING PLANTS IN THE SOUTHEAST PROVIDE ADDI- 

TIONAL OUTLETS FOR MILK. THIS IS AN END VIEW OF THE 

CARNATION CO. PLANT AT DADEVILLE, ALA., ON THE CENTRAL 
OF GEORGIA RAILWAY. 
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FORAGE CROPS SUCH AS THESE ARE POSSIBLE ON ALABAMA SOILS IF GOOD MANAGEMENT PRACTICES ARE USED. 





Expansion in production of livestock and livestock 
products is on a sound basis. Pastures are being im- 
proved and increased. Land is being improved by use 
of legumes and grasses, liberal applications of proper 
fertilizer, and use of improved cultural practices. The 
increasing number of livestock on Alabama farms 
mean that farmers are taking advantage of the long 
growing season and research-developed know-how for 
pastures and other crops. Livestock also are helping 
to make fuller use of labor, buildings, machinery, and 
equipment. Increasing numbers of farmers and stock- 
men from regions of shorter growing seasons and from 
arid or semi-arid sections of the country are seeking 
locations in Alabama because of the agricultural ad- 
vances being made and the opportunities that lie ahead. 

Progress is being made in the field of crop produc- 
tion. In 1940 less than 1 per cent of the State’s corn 
acreage was planted with hybrid seed, by 1952 this 
acreage amounted to 39 per cent of the total. Yields 
and quality of cotton are also being improved. Mechani- 
zation and numerous other technological and scientific 
developments are being put to use on Alabama farms. 

These steps forward, together with prospects for 
sufficient markets and fair returns on products pro- 
duced, point to an encouraging future of Alabama’s 
agriculture. 


Agricultural Production 
By Counties—1952 


Value of 
Production 
$(mil.) 
Autauge . 1,869 4 
Baldwin . 2,972 14 
Barbour . 2,850 11 
Bibb ... neo 1,507 3 

Blount .. oe eee 4,747 
Bullock . 1,896 
Butler . 2,860 
Calhoun 2,446 
Chambers 2,477 
Cherokee 2,818 
Chilton 3,368 
Choctaw 2,633 
Clarke 2,866 


No. of 


COUNTIES Farms 


oe 
Cleburne . 
Coffee . 
Colbert 
Conecuh . 
Coosa 
Covington 
Crenshaw 
Cullman 
Dale 
Dallas 

De Kalb 
Elmore ... 
Escambia 
Etowah 
Fayette 
Franklin 
Geneva 
Greene 
Hale 
Henry 
Houston 
Jackson 
Jefferson . 
Lamar ne 
Lauderdale 
Lawrence 
Lee 
Limestone 
Lowndes 
Macon .. 
Madison 
Marengo 
Marion 
Marshall 
Mobile 
Monroe . 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Perry 
Pickens 
Pike 5 
Randolph 
Russell 

St. Clair 
Shelby 
Sumter 
Talladega 
Tallapoosa 
Tuscaloosa 
Walker 
Washington 
Wilcox . 
Winston 


State Total 


NHK YOON 


4,483 
2,688 
2,504 
5,004 
3,838 
3,718 
6,054 
2,527 
3,115 
2,955 
4,682 
2,499 
3,441 
2,971 
3,092 
1,870 
2,210 
1,982 
3,055 
2,983 
2,536 
4,128 
4,354 
1,671 
3,490 
2,280 


211,413 


AS INSURANCE AGAINST DROUGHTS, IRRIGATION OF PASTURES AND OTHER CROPS IS BEING PRACTICED ON NUMBERS OF 
FARMS IN ALABAMA. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS 
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GULF STATES PAPER CORPORATION'S PLANT AT TUSCALOOSA, WHICH HAS CONSTANTLY BEEN EXPANDED TO TAKE CARE OF 
INCREASING DEMANDS FOR PRODUCTS. NEW ADDITION IS NOW BEING ADDED. 


Alabama’s Tree Crop Is Big Business 


Crowne trees for profit and manufacturing them 
into consumer goods is a flourishing business in Ala- 
bama. The magnitude of that business is frequently 
lost sight of because it is not concentrated in any one 
county or group of counties. Hardwood lumber, pine 
lumber and cordwood in the form of pulpwood or 
chemical wood, are all manufactured in each of Ala- 
bama’s sixty-seven counties. Cross ties and switch ties 
are produced in all but one county, mine ties and mine 
props in thirteen counties, poles and piling in twenty- 
four counties, crude turpentine in eight counties and 
stumpwood for distillation in nine counties. 

Limestone County, with 91,800 acres of forest and, 
has the smallest forest area of any county. In 1951 
that county produced 2,310,900 board feet of lumber. 
By way of comparison, Clarke County, which ranks 
second in forest land area with 644,100 acres, had a 
lumber production in 1951 of 119,089,300 board feet. 
Thirteen sawmills operating part-time are reported for 
Limestone County; compared to a total of twenty-two 
mills in Clarke County, of which half operate full-time 
and the remainder part-time. 

Beginning with a production of 97,192,000 board feet 
in the year 1869, which was the first time lumber pro- 
duction was reported in board feet, Alabama’s lumber 
cut steadily increased to a peak of 2,392,882,000 board 
feet in 1925. Thereafter, because of market conditions, 
production declined to a low of 544,008,000 board feet 
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in 1932. As the country began to recover from the de- 
pression, the lumber cut increased, reaching 2,109,744,- 
000 board feet by 1942. Since that year production has 
remained fairly close to the two billion mark, with the 
1951 cut amounting to 1,943,097,200 board ‘feet. 
Lumber production in 1942 comprised 82% softwoods 
and 18% hardwoods, while in 1951 the cut was made 
up of 65% pine and 35% hardwoods. The softwoods are 
principally yellow pine with minor amounts of red cedar 
and cypress. The principal hardwoods in order of im- 
portance are: oak, red gum, yellow poplar and tupelo. 
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HIGHTOWER BOX AND TANK CO. AND CARPENTER 
OAK FLOORING CO. OPERATIONS AT BIRMINGHAM. 





HOWELL PLYWOOD CORP.'S PLANT AT DOTHAN PRODUCES 
PANELS FOR THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY AND DOOR 
MANUFACTURERS. 


The 19 million acres of forest land in Alabama are 
supporting 2,000 sawmills, 368 planing mills, 40 veneer 
mills, 26 crate and box mills, 47 specialty mills and 6 
pulp and paper mills. Twenty-three per cent of all in- 
dustrial employees in Alabama have jobs in the cutting 
and processing of forest products. With an annual sales 
value of manufactured goods estimated at $424,000,000, 


forest products are exceeded in value only by the pri- 
THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE ILLUSTRATES THE RAPID RATE mary metals and the textiles. 


OF GROWTH OF PINE TREES IN ALABAMA IN FOUR YEARS. Wi : : 
THIS IS A FOREST PLANTED FOUR YEARS AGO BY COOSA Of the 19 million acres of forest land in Alabama, less 


RIVER NEWSPRINT CO. than 80,000 acres are considered as supporting original 
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W. T. SMITH LUMBER COMPANY'S PLANT AT CHAPMAN. THIS FIRM OPERATES TWO OTHER LARGE PLANTS IN ALABAMA. 
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or virgin timber. This indicates that Alabama’s an- 
nual cut of forest products has for many years been 
coming from second, third and fourth growth forests. 
This cropping of timber has been made possible by the 
protection of the forest lands from uncontrolled fires, 
the cutting of the trees in conformity to the basic prin- 
ciples of forest management and the planting of idle 
or unproductive lands. 

The present estimated saw-timber volume is placed 
at 33,294,700,000 board feet, which is 2.07% of the total 
saw-timber volume in the United States. The annual 
lumber production in Alabama represents 5.9% of the 
total annual production for the nation. Since growth 
and drain are just about in balance, it is apparent from 
these figures that Alabama is one of the best timber- 
growing sections of the country. 

Alabama has had state-wide forest fire control since 
1950. A constant effort is being made to intensify pro- 
tection and reduce the anual fire loss of the forest 
lands in the State. Forest management assistance is 
also provided to landowners on a state-wide basis, par- 
ticularly to owners of small tracts. The objective here 
is to demonstrate how the tree crop can be harvested 
and still keep the lands in a productive condition so 
that another profitable cut can be made in a compara- 
tively few years, usually from five to seven years. Be- 
cause of the increasing interest in the planting of trees 
for timber production on idle and unproductive lands, 
the Department of Conservation, through its Forestry 
Division, is operating three nurseries. Production of 
forest tree seedlings for the 1952-1953 planting season 
amounted to 33 million. It is planned to expand the 
annual production as needed in order to keep up with 
the demand. 
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HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY PLANT IS NOW ADDING $17,000,000 EXTENSION, UNDER CONTRACT WITH RUST ENGINEER- 
ING CO., OF BIRMINGHAM. 








The Alabama Tree Farms System was inaugurated 
in 1952. It is sponsored by the Alabama State Chamber 
of Commerce in cooperation with the Alabama Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Division of Forestry, and the 
Southern Pine Association. Alabama is one of the lead- 
ing tree farm states with a total of 429 certified proper- 
ties covering 2,614,987 acres. The tree farm movement 
has as its objective increasing the value of the tree 
crop to the owners of woodlands, regardless of the size 
of their tracts, and the protection of the forests so that 
they will continue to be a perpetual source of income 
to their owners and to the people who derive employ- 
ment from the forest industries. 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY MILL AT MOBILE. 







MINERALS 


SOUTHERN CEMENT CO.'S PLANT AT NORTH BIRMINGHAM, WHERE MAGNOLIA SLAG CEMENT AND MASON'S CEMENT |S 
MANUFACTURED. THE PLANT IS LOCATED ON THE L&N RAILROAD. 


$135 Million Business 


A LABAMA contains a wide variety of minerals, all 
of which are playing an important part in the general 
economy and growth of the state. Best known of these 
are her world renowned white marble and her iron ore. 

Marble. Discovered in Sylacauga in 1840, and con- 
tinuously quarried since that time, that which is known 
by architects as the “finest white marble in the world”’ 


PANY ALSO OPERATES IN OTHER PARTS OF ALABAMA. 


has been used in the majority of beautiful buildings 
and memorials of the country. 

This deposit of gleaming white marble is virtually 
the bed upon which the city of Sylacauga (known as 
The Marble City) is built. The deposit is one and one- 
half miles wide, and up to four hundred feet deep. It 
has a purity of 98.89%, a specific gravity of 2.7, weighs 
168 pounds per cubic foot and is known as the finest 
grained crystalline structure marble in the world. Near- 
ly 99% pure calcium carbonate, this marble takes the 
highest polish and endures outside weather conditions 
better than any other. Due to its cream-white appear- 
ance, as compared with the gray-white and blue-white 
of other fine specimens, Sylacauga is accepted as the 
white marble standard. 

Average production of the two quarries producing 
ornamental and structural marble is 80,000 tons per 
year. These two plus one other local quarry produce an 
additional 125,000 tons per year of crushed marble 
which is used as a paint filler, synthetic resin filler, 
rubber filler, roofing crystals, calcium supplement in 
poultry and stock feeds, and for human consumption 
in medicines. 

While Alabama has a 35 mile long vein of marble, 
the only profitable operations are in Sylacauga. Here 
the greater portion of the ornamental marble used in 
buildings, memorials and homes in the Western Hemi- 
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LONGVIEW LIME CORP.'S PLANT NO. 2 IN SHELBY COUNTY, 

WHERE LIME IS PRODUCED THAT CONTAINS ALL BASIC 

CHEMICAL INGREDIENTS. LIME FROM THIS PLANT IS USED 
BY NUMEROUS INDUSTRIES. 


HARBISON-WALKER PLANT AT FAIRFIELD, JUST COMPLETED 
BY RUST ENGINEERING, MAKES REFRACTORY BRICK. 


ALABAMA MARBLE CO.'S QUARRY AT GANTTS QUARRY, 
NEAR SYLACAUGA. THIS IS SOME OF THE FINEST WHITE 
MARBLE IN THE WORLD. 


sphere is quarried, sized and polished. The choice of 
Sylacauga marble is made by architects because of its 
outstanding beauty, transverse and compressive 
strength, its durability and high polish. 

There is an abundance of high grade shales and clays 
in the state. The highest grade siliceous sands and 
gravel abound in many places and occur in such a 
manner that quarrying can be accomplished economi- 
cally. There are also large and well defined deposits of 
lignite, fuller’s earth and dolomite. 


HUNT OIL COMPANY'S REFINERY AT TUSCALOOSA. 
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THE FIRST GUSHER TO COME IN IN ALABAMA. J. T. 
MILLER MILL CO., INC., AT BREWTON SUPPLIED THE RIG. 





Iron Ore. The vast deposits of iron ore in the Bir- 
mingham and Gadsden areas lie near the deposits of 
coal and fluxing materials, and the production of lime, 
limestone and cement are almost comparable in im- 
portance to the economy of these districts as are iron 
and steel. 


Sales resulting from mining in Alabama in 1952 
came to $135,000,000. (A large part of this came from 
the mining of two major iron ores found in the state— 
red and brown.) There were 800 or more plants en- 
gaged in mining. 22,000 people were employed in these 
plants and the total income from payrolls and profits 
amounted to $90,000,000. 


Petroleum. Petroleum was discovered in the south- 
western part of the state in 1944, and several wells in 
that section are currently producing oil of about 19 
degrees gravity from levels of about 2,500 to 4,000 
feet, and additional explorations are being carried on 
at many different points. 


Since the initial producer came in in 1944 some sixty 
producing wells have been completed in the same field, 
the Gilbertown Field. In addition, the South Carlton 
Field in Clarke and Baldwin counties has given rise to 
ten producers from a somewhat greater depth, and the 
Pollard Field in Escambia County, which produces 
higher grade oil (A.P.I. Gravity 30), now has 32 pro- 
ducing wells. Oil is obtained from three separate hori- 
zons in this field, all below 5,500 feet. Total production 
in 1952 was one and one-quarter million barrels from 
106 wells. 

It is believed by some that Alabama is destined to 
become a major producer of oil and gas. Just what 
could this mean to the state? The discovery of oil in 
three south Alabama fields has already attached a 
value, previously unheard of, to the mineral rights in 
millions of acres of land in south Alabama counties. 
In many cases realization of this value is already in 
hand through the sale of leases, the rentals therefrom 
and the sale of mineral rights and from royalties, the 
proceeds from which run into many millions of dollars. 


Coal. There are two principal coal fields in Alabama. 
Their total production amounts to approximately 18,- 
250,000 tons during a year of normal operation. 


BIRMINGHAM PLANT OF W. S. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO., MANUFACTURERS OF CLAY PRODUCTS. DICKEY ALSO OPERATES IN 
THREE OTHER SOUTHERN STATES. 
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POWER AND FUEL 
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ALABAMA POWER COMPANY'S GORGAS STEAM PLANT NO. 2, 320,000 KILOWATTS. A VAST EXPANSION OF THIS PLANT IS 
NOW UNDERWAY. 


More Power for Expanding Industry 


Turoucu the harnessing of Alabama’s streams 
and with coal from Alabama fields many, many hun- 
dreds of thousands of horsepower are produced an- 
nually for use by the people and industries of the state. 

A vast system of transmission lines stretching 
throughout the state make it possible for an indus- 
trialist to place his plant in the optimum location with 
the assurance that a reliable and economical source 
of power will be near at hand. 

Alabama Power Company. In the territory served 
by it, Alabama Power Company’s generating facili- 
ties total 1,129,700 kilowatts, and consist of six hy- 
droelectric plants and four major steam generating 
plants. These power plants feed into a network of 
transmission lines of ample capacity to provide a de- 
pendable power supply for all sections of the area 
served. Further expansion of generating facilities to- 
talling 406,250 kilowatts is underway or scheduled. 

The quality of service supplied is high, and its cost 
to the industrial user is so low that all industries, with 
a few exceptions, take their power supply from Ala- 
bama Power Company. The exceptions are steel, pa- 
per and pulp plants, who generate some of the power 
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for their needs but purchase additional quantities from 
the company. 

Increase in power generating facilities is in antici- 
pation of a continuing growth in southern industrial 
expansion as well as increased use of electricity in the 
home and on the farm. 

Alabama Power Company’s generating and trans- 
mission system is interconnected with similar systems 
in adjoining states, operating subsidiaries of The 
Southern Co., and its operations are integrated 
with them, resulting in an exceptionally stable and 
dependable power supply. As a result of industrial and 
rural development, Alabama Power Company’s total 
number of customers has increased from 260,100 at 
the end of 1942 to 506,285 at the end of 1952. The in- 
dustrial consumption has increased sixty per cent 
within the ten year period—an indication of Alabama’s 
industrial progress. ‘ 

During 1952 Alabama Power Company increased 
the generating capacity of its Gorgas Number 2 steam 
plant from 220,000 kilowatts to 320,000 kilowatts and 
completed the installation of a fourth generating unit 
at Martin Dam on the Tallapoosa River, increasing 





WHEELER DAM, 6324 FEET LONG AND 72 FEET HIGH WAS THE FIRST MAIN RIVER DAM TO BE BUILT IN TVA SYSTEM. 


the generating capacity of this plant from 99,000 kilo- 
watts to 154,200 kilowatts. Barry Steam Plant, a new 
plant, is under construction at Salto, Alabama. The 
first unit of 125,000 kilowatts is scheduled for com- 
pletion the last quarter of 1953 and the second unit of 
125,000 kilowatts, the first quarter of 1954. A 156,250 
kilowatt generating unit is on order and preliminary 
engineering work has been started on a new steam 
plant located at Gorgas, Alabama scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1955. 

According to F. C. Weiss, Vice President of Alabama 
Power Company, “The power requirements of the po- 
tential industrial development in South Alabama will 
increase in the next ten years from 553 million kwh 
per year in 1951 to over one billion kwh per year in 
1961. 


























“When the residential and industrial demand for 
1961 are totaled, we believe the power required each 
year in South Alabama will be 1,450,000,000-kwh— 
the current twelve month figure is 729,000,000 kwh. 
These estimates are not based on hopes for large “‘war 
plant prosperity projects” but on sound industries that 
can make their way in a peace economy. 

“The physical geography of this area is attractive. 
Desirable sites for large power consuming industries 
are here. Fresh water supply is abundant. Transpor- 
tation facilities of all kinds are here—including steam- 
ship lines to overseas markets. Climate—both mete- 
orological and political—is moderate and many raw 
materials are in plentiful supply.”’ 

With existing industries expected to continue grow- 
ing and with the establishment of an entirely new 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY'S MARTIN DAM ON THE TALLAPOOSA RIVER, 40 MILES NORTHEAST OF MONTGOMERY. 
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group of industries, power requirements in the terri- 
tory of Alabama Power Company will continue to be 
great. Alabama Power has always had power in ad- 
vance of need. 

T.V.A. Tennessee Valley Authority units serve the 
northern tier of Alabama’s counties. They are sup- 
plied by the huge system of dams and steam plants 
on the Tennessee River. 

The following plants are operated by the munici- 
palities indicated: Albertville, Electric Department; 
Athens, Electric Department; Bessemer, Bessemer 
Electric Service; Courtland, Electric Department; 
Decatur, City Electric Department; Florence, Electric 
Department; Fort Payne, Fort Payne Improvement 
Authority; Guntersville, Department of Electricity; 
Hartselle, Electric Department; Huntsville, Electric 
System; Muscle Shoals; Electric Department; Rus- 
sellville, Electric Department; Scottsboro, Electric 
Department; Sheffield, City Power and Water Depart- 
ment; Tarrant City, Electric Department; Tuscumbia, 
Electric Department. 

Aside from these city-owned systems, there are re- 
gional and county cooperatives serving seven areas in 
the northern section of the state, all securing power 
from T.V.A. 


Natural Gas. Natural gas from Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi fields is provided to the principal cities of Ala- 
bama through a system of high-pressure mains. The 
fuel is a rapidly increasing factor in the operation of 
Alabama industries. 


During 1952 it is estimated that approximately 90% 
of the natural gas consumed in the state was for indus- 
trial use. There are indications that both the volume 
and percentage of natural gas used for industrial pur- 
poses will continue to increase. 

Also indicated is a continuance of the upward trend 
in the use of natural gas for residential and commer- 
cial establishments. 


Three corporations serve as primary distributors of 
natural gas in the state viz; Southern Natural Gas 
Co., Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas Co., United Gas 
Pipe Line. Important secondary distributors are the 
Alabama Gas Corporation and the Mobile Gas Cor- 
poration. Industrial consumption of gas in Alabama 
is in the neighborhood of 100 billion cubic feet per 
annum. The capacity of distribution facilities is suf- 
ficient to greatly increase this supply as required. A 
considerable quantity of producer gas is manufactured 
in the Birmingham area and used in that locality. 


A tremendous program of expansion is now under- 
way by Southern Natural, largest supplier of gas in 
Alabama. Serving mineral-rich central Alabama, this 
firm’s main line crosses the state from west to east 
just north of Birmingham, then on to Atlanta, with 
one major branch going south to Selma, east to Mont- 
gomery and over to Columbus, Georgia. Another ma- 
jor branch runs to Gadsden while smaller lines serve 
points near the big lines. 


The United Gas Company brings natural gas to the 
Mobile area while the Alabama-Tennessee Gas Com- 
pany recently started operations in the Huntsville, 
Decatur, Florence, and Sheffield region of north Ala- 
bama. 
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AIR VIEW OF TARRANT COMPRESSOR STATION AND GEN- 
ERAL WAREHOUSE OF SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. 


Cost of natural gas for industrial purposes varies 
with the amount purchased and the class of service, 
but spokesmen for the natural gas industry in Ala- 
bama point out that its increasing use by industries 
located close to major coal fields is ample evidence of 
both the economy and efficiency of natural gas. 

While virtually no gas is found in Alabama, geolo- 
gists report that the gas fields of nearby Louisiana, 








MOBILE JUNCTION FACILITY OF UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 


Mississippi and Texas show promise of an ample sup- 
ply for years to come. 

A wide variety of industries in Alabama are using 
natural gas. These include the big steel plants of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company (U.S. Steel) 
around Birmingham, and the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion at Gadsden as well as brick, lime, cement, rubber, 
powder, oil and dry ice plants along with many others. 














DISTRIBUTION SUB-STATION OF THE ELECTRIC DEPARTMENT 
OF THE CITY OF DECATUR. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


NORRIS YARD, THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY'S NEW $10 
MILLION UP-TO-THE-MINUTE FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION 
AND FORWARDING YARD AT BIRMINGHAM. 


FACILITIES INVITE INDUSTRY 


A\rasama has one of the finest transportation sys- 
tems in the nation. Waterways, highways, railways 
and airways offer excellent services and facilities to 
both shipper and traveler, and make possible overnight 
delivery to the markets of most of the South, and forty- 
eight hour delivery to practically all of the heavily 
populated sections of the United States. 

The state is served by many of the leading railroads 
of the country, and by more than twenty smaller roads. 
The major lines serving the state include the Southern 
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THE "HUMMING BIRD,” POPULAR STREAMLINER OF THE L &N 
RAILROAD, OPERATING BETWEEN CINCINNATI, O. AND 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Railway System, the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, the 
Gulf, Mobile and Ohio, the Louisville and Nashville, the 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis, the Western 
Railway of Alabama, the Central of Georgia, the 
Illinois Central, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Birming- 
ham Southern and the Frisco. All of these lines pro- 
vide splendid facilities, and their value to the state is 
further enhanced by their industrial development 
work. They are playing an important part in the 
development of Alabama’s industries. 

The Port of Mobile, ninth ranking port of the nation, 
has shown outstanding growth in the past twenty years 
and future development is clearly indicated at the port’s 
present rate of growth. During fiscal 1952 the Alabama 
State Docks added approximately three and one-quar- 
ter million dollars in new facilities, not including a $3,- 
900,000 privately owned grain elevator. These addi- 
tions, which include a flour blending plant, an addition 
to the bulk material handling plant and a new wharf 
and slip, make the State Docks one of the best equipped 
port facilities in the nation. The docks board has al- 
ready authorized a further expansion of facilities to 
meet demands of the immediate future. 

The State Docks is now a $35,000,000 ocean terminal 
extending for two and one-half miles along Mobile 
River to the mouth of Mobile Bay and including among 
its modern units a shipside cold storage plant, a termi- 
nal railway, class “‘A’’ shipside bonded cotton ware- 
house, bulk material handling plant, a new grain ele- 
vator, reinforced concrete cargo piers with accompany- 
ing transit sheds and storage space exceeding 47 acres. 
The piers provide 25 ship berths for large, ocean going 
vessels. 

The low insurance rates, modern docks with mod- 
erate terminal charges and attractive ocean, rail, barge 
and truck rates each year attract thousands of tons of 
additional diversified cargo and new shipping lines to 
the Port of Mobile. The Alabama State Docks have been 
developed to the point where they serve not only Ala- 
bama, but the entire United States as well. Offices are 
maintained in Chicago and New York to solicit addi- 
tional cargo and also to sell shippers in the East and 
Mid-West on the advantages of using the Port of Mobile 
for their export and import commerce. There are, per- 
haps as many miles of navigable rivers in Alabama as 
in any state in the Union, and there is an extensive 
canalizing program underway that will add many more 
miles of economical transportation. 

Five major air lines operate in Alabama. They are: 
Capitol Air Lines, Delta-C&S Air Lines, National Air 
Lines, Eastern Air Lines and Southern Airways. These 
serve nine principal cities: Birmingham, Dothan, Gads- 
den, Huntsville, Mobile, Montgomery, Muscle Shoals, 
(Tri-Cities area), Selma and Tuscaloosa. 

To provide for these lines and other air service, there 
are some thirty-nine public air fields and twenty com- 
mercial air fields. Controlled airways in the state cover 
1394 miles, and off-airway carrier routes, 1903 miles. 

Of these fields, those at Andalusia, Fayette, Ft. Mor- 
gan, Guntersville and Roanoke were established after 
March 1950. 

In addition to the new air fields, substantial exten- 
sions and additional facilities have been provided in 
the fields at Alexander City, Anniston, Auburn, Bir- 
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LE. THESE 
FACILITIES NOW REPRESENT AN INVESTMENT OF $30,000,000. IN THE PAST QUARTER CENTURY, SINCE IT WAS OPENED, 
THE DOCKS SYSTEM HAS LIFTED THE PORT OF MOBILE INTO THE "FIRST TEN’ OF AMERICAN PORTS. 


A wie a 


IN THIS VIEW OF THE DOCKS, THE SHIP IN RIGHT FOREGROUND IS SERVED BY NEW ADDITION TO BULK MATERIALS 
HANDLING PLANT. BAUXITE STORAGE WAREHOUSES APPEAR BEHIND THE SHIPS ON THE LEFT. GRAIN ELEVATOR AND 
GENERAL CARGO FACILITIES APPEAR IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND. 
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A SOUTHERN RAILWAY BOXCAR GOES OVER THE "HUMP" 
AT NORRIS YARD, BIRMINGHAM, AND IS SLOWED IN THE 
MASTER RETARDER AS IT ROLLS TO CLASSIFICATION YARD. 


mingham, Decatur, Dothan, Gadsden, Huntsville, Mont- 
gomery, Muscle Shoals, Selma and Tuscaloosa. 

Fifteen of the fields are equipped with runway lights, 
eight have airways communications systems, three 
have weather stations and three are equipped with 


control towers. 

There are 103 bus lines that are authorized to op- 
erate within the borders of the State of Alabama, and 
284 truck lines have authority to do business in the 
state. They travel over a good system of highways and 


bridges that are an integral part of the fine transporta- 
tion network over the state. 

State Highway Department authorities are currently 
spending money, resulting from a $25,000,000 highway 
bond issue that was authorized in a recent statewide 
election, in such locations and in such a manner as will 
save the most lives and obtain the greatest highway 
improvement possible. 

In addition, plans have been completed for $34,800,- 
162 worth of highways. There is $24,000,000 worth un- 
der construction and more than $8,000,000 is available 
in unprogrammed state and federal funds. The total 








NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR AT THE STATE DOCKS AT MOBILE 
BOASTS A CAPACITY OF ALMOST A MILLION AND A HALF 
BUSHELS OF GRAIN. COST—$3,500,000. 
amount, therefore, available for highway improvement 
exceeds $67,000,000. By the end of 1954 additional 
monies will become available and it is expected that 
the highway program from 1951-55, with federal aid, 

will amount to more than $100,000,000. 








BOYLES RAILROAD SHOPS AND YARDS MAINTAINED BY THE LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY IN ALABAMA. 
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Srare finance in Alabama has been on a sound 
footing for several years. In 1932 the State found 
itself with a floating debt of $16 million, and was 
prompted to enact the Budget and Finance Control 
Act. This Act forbids the spending of money pursuant 
to a legislative appropriation unless the money is 
actually in the treasury and credited to the proper 
account. Shortly after this Act became law, the float- 
ing debt was funded and an income tax was levied to 
retire the debt. Since 1935 ample funds have been 
available and the State has had no difficulty under 
this law. 

The financial structure within the State has been 
undergoing constant improvement through the years. 


TAX STRUCTURE ENCOURAGES GROWTH 


The tax structure of Alabama is sound. As a matter 
of policy business and industry are not penalized 
through taxing programs. The total tax burden on 
industry is reasonable and places the State in a favor- 
able and competitive position. The attitude of Govern- 
ment has been friendly and one of encouragement 
to industry. These facts have played a significant role 
in the State’s substantial industrial progress of recent 
years. 
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ALABAMA STATE HOUSE IN MONTGOMERY. 


Sound Fiscal Policy 


STATE FINANCE 





STATE'S INDEBTEDNESS DECLINING 


Alabama’s bonded indebtedness amounted to about 
$79,200,000 in 1940, or nearly $28.00 per capita. This 
debt was down to $65,800,000 in 1945 and stood at 
$62,911,000 as of September 30, 1952, or only around 
$20.00 per capita. This means that there has been a 
per capital reduction in the State debt of $8.00 per 
person since 1940. 


PROPERTY VALUES RISING 


Assessed value of taxable property in Alabama stood 
at $508,569,000 in 1910 and had risen to $976,719,000 
in 1940. (By 1952 the total assessed valuation of Ala- 
bama property was up to $1,836,563,096. This figure 
represents 60%, or less, of the fair market value of 
the property. This increase is due primarily to im- 
provements made in the property by construction of 
new industrial plants, business establishments and 
residences. This is reflected in the value increase 
amounting to nearly a billion collars since 1940. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The banking resources of all types amounted to 
$1,375,000,000 at the end of 1950. Bank deposits 
























THE MARBLE FOR THIS WELCOMING MARKER CAME FROM 
MORRETTI-HARRAH MARBLE CORP. NEAR SYLACAUGA. 


totaled $1,271,000,000 for the same year. There was 
$2,880,918,000 worth of life insurance in force in the 
State at the end of 1950. 


TAX RECEIPTS 


A little over a third of the State’s receipts in 1952 
came from sales taxes (gasoline, retail sales, use, and 
tobacco). Most of the remaining portion was derived 
from income taxes, general property taxes, motor 
vehicle licenses and corporations taxes. About one- 
sixth of the State receipts came from federal grants, 
and around fourteen per cent was derived from profits 
from the State liquor monopoly. 


EXPENDITURES 


In 1952 about 37 per cent of the State expenditures 
went for schools. There was $54,058,617 spent for 
highway purposes. There was $9,386,000 disbursed 
into the Public Welfare Trust Fund and all but 
$188,436 was expended for public welfare during the 
year. 


STATE MONOPOLIES 


The government of Alabama operates two large 
public service enterprises—-the State Liquor monoply 
and the State Docks and Terminals. The former is 
administered by the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board, 
and the second monopoly operated by the State is the 
Department of State Docks and Terminals. 
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RESEARCH 


Prusanssio can boast of excellent research facili- 
ties. Two oustanding examples are the Southern Re- 
search Institute and West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s new research center. 


Starting operations in 1945 in a laboratory con- 
verted from an old Birmingham residence, Southern 
Research Institute is today the South’s largest pri- 
vate, non-profit research organization. Its modern lab- 
oratories and staff of more than 100 people handle all 
sorts of research projects for private concerns and 
governmental agencies on a contract basis. It now has 
to its credit more than 400 such projects in indus- 
trial fields, biochemistry, defense work and self-spon- 
sored fundamental science. 

Although organized primarily to aid Southern in- 
dustry, the Institute has done important work for com- 
panies scattered from coast to coast, and has handled 
assignments from the Department of Defense and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Its projects are as varied 
as heat pumps and cancer-inhibiting drugs, cotton tex- 
tiles and the chemical control of virus diseases. 

The Institute was founded by a group of Southern 
business men to give added impetus to the economic 
growth of the South. The prime mover of the group 
was Thomas W. Martin, who currently serves as chair- 
man of the Institute and chairman of the board of 
Alabama Power Company. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Martin and his associates, 
hundreds of Southern companies and national con- 
cerns with Southern interests have contributed some 
$2,500,000 to create the Institute’s capital funds. Con- 
tract projects are handled on a cost basis, and income 
to date has covered operating costs. The Institute’s 
1952 dollar volume of sponsored research was more 
than 10 times that of 1945, and 1953 volume is ex- 
pected to show a sharp increase over 1952. 

In a very real sense, Southern Research Institute 
is symbolic of the surging South—a dynamic land 
moving rapidly toward the realization of its vast po- 
tential. 

The West Point Manufacturing Company has re- 
cently completed a new research center at Shawmut, 
Alabama. 

During the early years of the war, when all of the 
plants were working on war contracts, it became ap- 
parent to the West Point management that a research 
division was greatly needed. At that time there was 
in existence at Shawmut, a testing laboratory which 
was equipped to do chemical and physical testing on 
fabrics, yarns and fibers, and this testing laboratory 
was used as a nucleus around which was built the 
present Research Division. 

The results which have been obtained from this or- 
ganization since its start in 1943, have made possible 
many services and improvements. This research or- 
ganization is extremely interested in industrial re- 
search. 

Some of the better known achievements of this 
group are those such as the development of a process 
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and machine for manufacturing the non-woven cotton 
fabric known as “Lantuck.” This fabric has found wide 
acceptance in the industrial field and a new division 
has been established to produce this product. 

Another notable achievement and contribution in 
the textile industry was made in the development and 
design of an instrument now manufactured under the 
trade name‘of '“‘Micronaire,’’ which measures the fine- 
ness of fibérs. With this machine it is possible to de- 
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POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY AT SHAWMUT. 


termine the fineness of fibers in 2 minutes, while the 
old microscopic method required some 3 or more 
hours. This machine was not patented but was given 
to the textile industry. These machines are now used 
in many textile mills throughout the country. 

The Research Center of the West Point Manufac- 
turing Company, as a facility and as an organization, 
is one of which the West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Industrial South may well be proud. 








PICTURED ABOVE IS THE NEWEST BUILDING OF THE SOUTHERN RESEARCH INSTITUTE, THE ROBERT |. INGALLS LABORATORY. 


STILL ANOTHER LABORATORY WILL BE CONSTRUCTED ON AN 


ADJOINING SITE IN 1953. THIS LATTER BUILDING WILL BE 


DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO CANCER RESEARCH. THOMAS W. MARTIN, CHAIRMAN OF ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, WAS THE 
PRIME MOVER IN THE GROUP THAT FOUNDED THIS INSTITUTE IN 1945. 
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EDUCATION 





THE BEAUTIFUL GORGAS LIBRARY BUILDING ON THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA AT TUSCALOOSA. 


Educational Opportunities Unlimited 


R ECENT educational trends in Alabama evidence 
the fact that concerted effort is being made to provide 
desirable opportunities for the children. The accepted 
principle of taxing wealth wherever it is for the pur- 
pose of educating children wherever they may live has 
gone far toward making it possible to provide more 
nearly equalized privileges. The small schools with 
their limited educational offerings are being replaced 
by more modern consolidated schools made possible 
through the development of a state-wide system of 
transportation. Some local school officials are disre- 
garding administrative unit boundary lines in the 


SHES eases 
HISTORIC STAMFORD HALL AT A. P. |. 


effort to cooperate in establishing logical school attend- 
ance centers. This practice tends to diminish waste of 
funds and to provide schools that are more convenient 
for numerous pupils. Many modern school buildings 
are being constructed to house elementary and high 
school pupils. 

Alabama’s public school system compares favorably 
with those of the other states in the nation because 
of an extremely effective organization and in spite of 
a relatively low tax rate and per capita costs. 

An adequate teacher retirement system, as well as 
a plan of tenure and a minimum salary scale based on 


FOUNDERS HALL AT ATHENS COLLEGE, ATHENS, ALABAMA. FOUNDED 1842. 
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SENIOR STUDENTS AT ALABAMA A&M COLLEGE AT NORMAL, 
MAKING THE PRESS READY TO PRINT. 


training and experience, are now in operation. 

The people of Alabama have good reason to be proud 
of the institutions of higher learning. State colleges 
include the University of Alabama, the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Alabama College, and four teacher 
training colleges located at Florence, Jacksonville, 
Livingston, and Troy. State Schools of Trades are 
located at Gadsden, Tuscaloosa, Wenonah, Dothan, 
and Mobile. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute is the Alabama land- 
grant college. It is located at Auburn and is also known 
as “Auburn.” 

Alabama Poly has three main divisions: Instruction, 
Research and Extension. 

Through Instruction, the Institute trains its students 
to become leaders in improving economic and social 
life. Through Research, it seeks and finds solutions to 
various problems confronting both rural and urban 
residents. Through Extension, the results of research 
are carried to citizens on the land and in the homes. 


Ri toe 


STUDENTS IN POULTRY HUSBANDRY PEDIGREEING BABY 
CHICKS AT ALABAMA A&M COLLEGE. 





OLD MANSION NOW USED IN EDUCATION OF NEGROES 
AT STILLMAN COLLEGE, LOCATED AT TUSCALOOSA, IS TO 
BE THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
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CAMPUS SCENE AT ALABAMA STATE COLLEGE FOR NEGROES AT MONTGOMERY. 
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VIEW OF ALABAMA A&M CAMPUS FROM THE ENTRANCE 
LOOKING TOWARD COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, WELL-KNOWN COLLEGE FOR 
NEGROES FOUNDED BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


Other institutions of higher education, of a private 
and denominational nature, located in the state are 
Howard College and Birmingham Southern College, 
both at Birmingham, Judson College at Marion, Spring- 
hill College at Mobile, Athens College at Athens and 
Huntingdon College at Montgomery. 

Alabama now can boast of new and enlarged facili- 
ties for negro higher education, and improved gram- 
mar and high school education for all children. Re- 
garding the efforts that have been made to improve 
the facilities for higher education of negroes in the 
state, a recent issue of the Alabama State Teachers 
Assn, Yearbook reports that there has been accelerated 
effort to improve the facilities for the education of 
negroes and most significant strides have been made in 
increasing the appropriations for maintenance, in 
broadening and expanding ‘‘upward” the curriculum 
offerings, and in making appreciable additions to the 
plant facilities. In Alabama, the appropriations for the 
higher education of negroes have been greatly in- 
creased, the offerings have been broadened on the un- 
dergraduate level as well as extended upward into the 
graduate area both at Alabama State College and 
Tuskegee. The state maintains the State Teachers Col- 
lege for Negroes at Montgomery and contributes to the 
support of Tuskegee. At Stillman College, in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, Negroes are receiving a splendid college edu- 
cation under a consecrated Christian faculty and a pro- 
gressive administration, 

Stillman was established seventy-five years ago by 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 


AERIAL VIEW OF THE MANY BUILDINGS THAT MAKE UP ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE AT AUBURN. 
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RECREATION 


GULF STATE PARK IN BALDWIN COUNTY IS ONE OF THE MANY PARKS PROVIDED IN A STATE THAT IS MUCH LIKE A PARK 
WHEREVER YOU GO. PHOTO SHOWS WHITE SAND BEACH AND WATER THAT IS CLEAR BLUE, IDEAL FOR CATHERS. 


Your Work Is Near Your Play In Alabama 


R ecrEATION for Alabamians is no problem. In ev- 
ery area of the State the spring, summer and fall 
months bring warm, comfortable weather suitable 
for outdoor sports and activities. Workers may spend 
many pleasant hours in areas near their homes and 
near their place of work for healthful rest and relaxa- 
tion on weekends and during vacation time. 

Vacation in the mountains or at the seashore? Fish, 
hunt or sightsee in picturesque spots? 

The varied recreation areas of Alabama include at- 
tractions to suit the tastes of any family. Within easy 
driving distance of any home in the State are moun- 
tain parks, beautiful clearwater lakes and streams and 
white beaches of the coast on the Gulf of Mexico. 

In addition to good deer, turkey, and quail hunting, 
the State offers some of the best fishing in the south. 
Bass, bream, wall-eyed pike, crappie and white lake 
bass are to be found in the Tennessee Valley water im- 
poundments in north Alabama, and several power dam 
impoundments in the central portion of the state. On 
the coast of the Gulf near Mobile salt water fishing is at 
its finest. The State also boasts 10,000 lakes and ponds 
where public fishing is good. 
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Alabama’s state parks system offers many fine rec- 
reation spots including nine major and four minor 
parks in addition to several historical sites. These are 
available to the public throughout the summer and 
fall during the best outdoor vacation months of the 
year, 

The major attractions include: 

Cheaha State Park which lies in the most rugged 
and picturesque area of the state, embraces 2,679 acres 
of forested land and includes the highest point in Ala- 
bama, Cheaha Mountain, which reaches a height of 
2,407 feet. Facilities at the park include a 14-room 
hotel and a lake at the foot of the mountain. There are 
11 housekeeping cabins for overnight guests. 

Chewacla State Park—-the most rugged valley south 
of the Appalachian Mountains lies in Chewacla State 
Park near Auburn. The park includes beautiful cas- 
cades, palisades and ancient foot trails lined by plant 
life. Chewacla is locaced on the fall line between the 
Piedmont Plateau and the Coastal Plain. It grows the 
flora and fauna of both regions. Excellent facilities 
for swimming, picnicking, and hiking are available 
throughout Chewacla. 





VISITORS COME FROM AFAR TO ENJOY THE VIEW OF RICH LANDS AND VALLEYS FROM MONTE SANO. 


DeSoto State Park—Historic Lookout Mountain, Park. A scenic parkway is now being constructed along 
though claimed as an attraction in neighboring Ten- a deep gorge running along Little River. It will open 


nessee, also provides Alabama with a beautiful moun- up an area known as the “Little Grand Canyon’”’ of the 
tain park. The combination of mountain and water South. DeSoto is popular because of its wild azaleas 
recreational activities are available in DeSoto State and rhododendrons in the spring. 


ALABAMA'S FAMOUS COWBOY ACTOR, JOHHNIE MACK BELLINGRATH GARDENS FEATURES SIXTY ACRES OF 
BROWN, IS CROWNING THE 1952 PEANUT QUEEN AT THE AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS. THE GARDENS ARE LOCATED 
ANNUAL PEANUT FESTIVAL. 24 MILES FROM MOBILE. 
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LARGEST COVERED BRIDGE IN THE SOUTHEAST IS OVER THE TALLAPOOSA RIVER. BRIDGE IS 900 FEET LONG AND IS MADE 
WITH WOODEN PEGS INSTEAD OF NAILS. IT APPROACHES HORSESHOE BEND BATTLEGROUND. 


Gulf State Park features a mile of sparkling ocean 
beach for swimmers and within a quarter of a mile 
three freshwater lakes as well as brackish waters for 
fishing. Swimming, boating and fishing are all avail- 


able in their finest forms at this popular park. Only a 


22-mile drive from the beach is historic old Fort Mor- 
gan, which furnishes many hours of sightseeing with 
its Civil War bastions and record of having guarded 
the Port of Mobile through every American military 
engagement. 


GUNTERSVILLE LAKE IS ONE OF AMERICA'S MOST PICTURESQUE SCENIC RESORTS WITH FISHING, BOATING, BATHING, ETC. 
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MARTIN LAKE, WHICH HAS A SHORELINE OF SOME 760 
MILES. THE BEACH IS MAINTAINED BY THE STATE PARK 
DEPARTMENT. 


At the present time, the Alabama Conservation De- 
partment is constructing a day-use recreation area 
near Mobile. This project, named Meaher State Park, 
will provide swimming, boating and picnicking for the 
large population in South Alabama. 


Monte Sano State Park is located on the slopes of 
Monte Sano mountain near Huntsville. It provides out- 
door recreation to the people of a large area of the 
Tennessee Valley. Facilities include beautiful hiking 
trails, outdoor fireplaces, picnic facilities, and play 
fields. 

Oak Mountain—Some of the most rugged country 
in this part of the nation is to be found in Oak Moun- 
tain Park. It has a number of overnight cabins and 
two organized group camps. Also, there is a 75-acre 
public fishing lake under construction at the present 
time to serve the people in the Birmingham area. 
Among the outstanding features of Oak Mountain 
Park are Peavine Falls and a beautiful pool of water 
at its foot in a picturesque gorge. 

Joe Wheeler State Park There are 30 buildings 
available at Joe Wheeler State Park, which is located 
in the Wheeler Dam Reservoir, and fishing is excellent 
both above and below the dam. Joe Wheeler offers a 
variety of recreation such as boating, fishing, nature 
trails, bridle paths, swimming, tennis, hiking and 
picnicking. It is located within a few miles of the 
birthplace of the famous Helen Keller in the Tri-Cities 
area. 


In addition to the state parks and other natural 
beauty attractions of Alabama, each year the beauti- 
ful Azalea Trail draws thousands of tourists to the 
Mobile area. Bellingrath Gardens at Mobile is an at- 
traction which adds beauty for the tourist interested 
in native plants of Alabama. Also, near Mobile each 
year, the Alabama Deep Sea Rodeo draws many fisher- 
men from Alabama and surrounding states to compete 
for fishing honors. Tarpon fishing and speckled trout 
of Alabama provide many hours of healthful relaxa- 
tion for the fisherman. 





LAKE AT CHEAHA STATE PARK IS IDEAL FOR BOATING, SWIMMING AND FISHING. 
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Available For You Now In Alabama: 


= 569 Excellent Plant 
monutocurersin HM Sites On Major Rivers 


The Following 
Categories! 


Chemicals 


Synthetic Fibers 


Textiles 


Rubber 


If you need water, Alabama can solve your 
Paper problem. Here, in this rapidly-industrializing 

state, are 569 excellent plant sites on major 
rivers which have been catalogued by the Ala- 


Paper Board bama State Planning Board. 


Sketches along with full information are avail- 


Meat Packers ohio imumedtadilt 


° In addition to plenty of water, Alabama also 
Dairy Producers offers you the following: Excellent transporta- 


tion facilities, good native labor, abundant raw 
Soaps materials, rapidly developing markets, cheap 
electric power, favorable climate, fair tax laws 
plus cooperative and friendly state, county and 
municipal officials. 


Finishing & Dyeing I WT) Magy CMR it 


W. 0. DOBBINS, JR., DIRECTOR 
ALABAMA STATE PLANNING BOARD 
102 CHURCH ST., MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Glycerine 
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STATE OF ALABAMA 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


MONTGOMERY 
April 2)>5 1953 


lianufacturers necord, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sentlemens: 


I was happy to learn that you are preoaring an edition pointing out 
the advantages whicn Alabama offers, esrecially in the fields of industry, 
agriculture, and recreation. 


It is a genuine pleasure for me to welcome this edition. We have 4 
great story to tell in Alabaiua, one of witch we are proud. 


In recent years, Alabama has talten giant strides forward on all 
fronts. Tas eyes of the nution are focused on our state. Our magnifi- 
cent industrial eapire in the Tennessee Valley area of Alabama has 
attracted a listin: of great concerns whitn reads like a Who's iho of 
business. 


A creat chemical frontier is fast developing, on our Baldwin ani 
“iobile County »,ulf coast area, & virtual gold coast. 


Birwiagyau, Anniston, Gadsden, Alexander City, vhenix city, Hunts- 
ville, sylacausa, all these ana jozens more, are veehives of ousiness 
activity. 


Textiles, nanrer, chemicals, metals, coal, power, transportation 
facilities, forests, intelligent workers, all are plentiful in our state. 


Recause of carefully-planned crop diversification, our greon fields 
pay year-round dividends. Cattle, cotton, poultry, foodstuffs, all are 
top items in tne Alabama inventory. /e are now one of the South's leading 
producers of livestock. 


Our churches an? schools beckon newcowerse Our climate is pleasant. 
Our people are frienily. Our olay facilities are unsuroassed. Our 
cavital is available. 


Alaoama stands on the thresnholi of a new greatness. 


Please consider this a vergonal invitation to executives of all 
industries to study the advantages which Alabama has to offer. 


/? 
p s very truly, 


Gordon Persons, 
Governor of Alabama 
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CHART A PROFITABLE 
COURSE FOR YOUR CARGO... 


SHIP THROUGH 
THE PORT 


OF MOBILE! 


Exporters and Importers through- 
out the nation enjoy greater profits by 


, 


BA \\\N\\\ 
over $35,000,000 in facilities, Mobile's : NY NN 


State Docks offer every advantage Lo 
for faster shipping, greater savings. \ A\ANSR 
pping, g g | \ ANY : 


shipping through the Port of Mobile. J LQ 
America's model ocean terminal, with { As 
\ 


FAVORABLE RATES 
LOW HANDLING COST 
HEAVY LIFT EQUIPMENT 

NO LIGHTERAGE 


DIRECT MOVEMENT OF CARGO 
TO VESSEL FROM SHIPSIDE 
WAREHOUSES OR FROM CARS 
ON MARGINAL TRACKS 


ALABAMA STATE DOCKS BOARD 


J. P. TURNER, GENERAL MANAGER MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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Turnpike 


(Continued from page 55) 


Zuiley is general manager. The Chicago 
firm of DeLeuw, Cather & Co, did the 
main engineering work, with eight state 
firms joining them in various phases of 
engineering work. These include Ben- 
ham Engineering Co., Oklahoma City; 
Fell & Wheeler Engineering Co., Tulsa; 
Wyatt B. Hendricks Engineering Co., 
Lawton; Lee Hendrix Engineering Co., 
Tulsa; Hudgins, Thompson, Ball & Asso- 
ciates, Oklahoma City; Pate Engineering 
Co., Tulsa; Toler Engineering Co., Ada 
and Oklahoma City, and Wood & Craig 
Engineering Co., Tulsa. 

At the Stroud ceremonies former 
Governor Roy J. Turner, under whose ad- 
ministration the turnpike was conceived 
and begun, and Governor Johnston Mur- 
ray who has enthusiastically guided it to 
completion, shared the spotlight at the 
ribbon cutting ceremonies. 

In addition to the two governors, mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma Turnpike Author- 
ity-—business and civic leaders who have 
served tirelessly without remuneration— 
also received recognition for their unself- 
ish efforts in making the road a reality. 
The authority members include J. Wiley 
Richardson, Oklahoma City, chairman, R. 
P. Matthews, Sapulpa, vice-chairman, 
Gien R. Key, Chandler, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Joe R. Jarboe, Tulsa, member. 

Thousands of Oklahomans, and visitors 
from surrounding states, witnessed a 
colorful “Pageant of Progress” cere- 
mony which depicted the various modes 
of transportation which have been native 
to the Oklahoma scene down through the 
years from the days of the Indians on the 
plains, through the settlement years, 
down to the modern day of high powered 
automobiles, massive trucks and busses. 

The Turnpike was begun on December 
19, 1950, less than a month before Turner 
retired from office. It was financed en- 
tirely by self-liquidating revenue bonds. 
Passenger car toll for the 88-mile stretch, 
which clips 14 miles off the present U.S. 
Highway 66 route, is $1.40. 


There are six entrances and exits. The 
Turnpike passes within one-half mile of 
Chandler, Stroud, Bristow and Sapulpa, 
with a toll booth and interchange at each 
of these cities. 

The Oklahoma City terminus is grade 
separated, while the Tulsa terminus has 
interchange at grade. 

There are no sharp curves, no cross 
traffic, no traffic signals, no pedestrian 
crossing and no excessive curves on the 
new toll road. The maximum grade is 
three per cent. Only three curves exceed 
30 minutes, and they are not greater than 
one degree and 30 minutes. 

On both sides for the entire distance 
the roadway is fenced in by hog-tight and 
barbed wire fence, five feet high, with 
steel or creosoted timber posts. 

In constructing the air line turnpike, 
more than 1,000 acres of right-of-way 
were cleared, there were 17 million cubic 
yards of excavation, 2,500,000 cubic yards 
of asphaltic concrete paving, and 940,000 
feet of fencing. More than 2,500,000 
square feet of Bermuda grass was plant- 
ed on the center malls and embankments. 

A total of 45 overpasses and under- 
passes of mail and school bus routes and 
state and federal highways were con- 
structed, and six overpasses of railroads 
were built. 

Forty-six separate contractors handled 
the 89 Mdividual construction contracts. 


Fulton National Bank 
Plans 25 Story Building 


Announcement was made recently by 
Erle Cocke, President of The Fulton Na- 
tional Bank, of plans to erect a twenty- 
five story office building, including three 
basement floors, to be known as The Ful- 
ton National Bank Building, on the prop- 
erty belonging to the bank, bounded by 
Marietta, Forsyth and Fairlie Streets, at 
the Henry Grady Monument; this site 
being formerly occupied by the City Hall. 
This building will have 527,000 square 
feet, the largest square-foot area of any 
office building in the city, and will be the 
first major office building erected in 
downtown Atlanta since 1930. Construc- 
tion is expected to start this month. 
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Proposed Fulton National Bank Building. 


The building will be of steel and con- 
crete construction of the latest design, 
and will be built by Bank Building Cor- 
poration of Georgia on land owned by the 
Fulton National Bank which is retain- 
ing four and one-half full floors for its 
operations with options on additional 
space for the future. Modern in every 
respect, fully air-conditioned, it will oc- 
cupy the entire lot, approximately 110 
by 200 feet, and the three basements will 
provide parking space for the customers 
of the bank, the entrance to the garage 
being on Marietta near Fairlie. On Fair- 
lie Street, just off Marietta, there will 
be a recessed area within the building 
proper that will provide four drive-in 
windows for business to be transacted by 
customers from their automobiles. 

On the ground floor will be a street- 
level installment loan department, the 
drive-in area and both day and night 
depository facilities, with the remaining 
space being occupied by shops and re- 
tail establishments. The main banking 
room will occupy the entire second floor 
and will be easily reached by stairs, 
escalators and elevators. The mezzanine, 
or third floor, will be occupied by the 
Trust Department, the fourth and fifth 
floors by other departments of the bank, 
and short-term leases will be made on 
the sixth, seventh and other floors to 
provide for future expansion when neces- 
sary. The remainder of the building will 
be rented to other concerns. 

Architects for the building will be 
Wyatt C. Hedrick, Architects and Engi- 
neers of Dallas, Texas. 

In the erection of this building, The 
Fulton National Bank secures a new 
home and central office which, with the 
four new offices erected in the past year 
and the previously established locations, 
gives them the main office and nine other 
locations in various sections of the com- 
munity, making ten banking facilities in 
Greater Atlanta. 
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nemecancee = ANDALUSIA 


ese Population—10,000. Altitude 278 feet. County Seat of Prosperous 

Covington County. 85 miles South of Montgomery, 125 miles 
Northeast of Mobile and its world port. Trading Center for 
55,000 prosperous people. 


F eyes Wide Variety of Resources 
FEDERAL AND STATE APPROVED CLASS "D" AIRPORT 


AGRICULTURE First in number of hogs, slaughtered in Alabama. Second in 
hogs and cattle slaughtered. Ten month growing season. Year around pastures for 
beef and dairy cattle. Cotton, corn, peanuts, pecans, and truck farming. 
MINERALS~—-Abundance of clays for manufacturing brick and tile or other 
ceramic products. 

~ sfc FOREST PRODUCTS— Large areas in forest, both hard- and soft-woods. Large 

GULF OF MEXICO production of naval stores, several lumber mills. Exceptional opportunities and 
locations for wood working plants. 


MANUFACTURING Modern textile plants, peanut shelling plants, oil mills, 
modern cotton gins, period furniture factories, meat packing plants, and other 
related industries. 


WELCOME NEW INDUSTRIES! 


Existing industries employ mostly women workers. There population. Population mobility less than 2%. 

is a large reservoir of male labor available, in skilled, Excellent Utilities, exceptionally low tax rate, a friendly 
semi-skilled and unskilled classifications. The population attitude toward new manufacturing organizations, and 
being made up of nearly 100% native born Americans, this easy access to domestic markets via rail or highway, as well 
community is free of jabor trouble. Over 80% white as world trade through the Alabama State Docks at Mobile. 


CHOICE INDUSTRIAL SITES REASONABLY PRICED. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION REGARDING YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 
Andalusia Chamber of Commerce Andalusia, Alabama 











WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


An Alabama Industry Since 1880 


Industrial and Clothing Fabrics... Martex and Fairfax Towels 


OPERATING DIVISIONS 


LANETT MILL SHAWMUT MILL 
Lanett, Alabama Shawmut, Alabama 


LANGDALE MILL 
Langdale, Alabama 


FAIRFAX MILL LANTUCK DIVISION RIVERDALE MILL 


Fairfax, Alabama Fairfax, Alabama Riverview, Alabama 


WEST POINT UTILIZATION COMPANY 
Fairfax, Alabama 





General Office: WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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SOUTHERNERS AT WORK 





Carolina P&L Elects 
Three Assistant Treasurers 


The board of directors of the Carolina 
Power & Light Co. at its annual meeting 
recently elected three new assistant 
treasurers: B. D. Phillips, former super- 
visor of customer accounting; Horace L. 
Seeley, former chief accountant; and H. 
T. Buchanan, former treasurer of Tide 
Water Power Company. 

More than one and three-quarter mil- 
lions of approximately 2,281,000 shares 
of outstanding CP&L stock was repre- 
sented at the stockholders’ meeting. Re- 


election of the directors was unanimous, 
and approval of the new class of pre- 
ferred stock and the enlargement of the 
board to its original membership of 14 
directors was overwhelming. 

While the votes were being tallied, Mr. 
Sutton, CP&L Head, reported informally 
to the stockholders on last year’s opera- 
tion. He called it “a good year” with 
increase in customers, gross and net in- 
come and with the company’s twenty- 
three million dollar expansion program 
for 1953 progressing on schedule. 

More than $100,000,000 has been spent 
for expansion since V-J Day, he said, and 





GATE VALVES 


$70,000,000 additional will be spent by the 
end of 1955. 

He referred to the merger of Tide 
Water Power Company into the CP&L 
system last year as a progressive move. 

Directors who were reelected by the 
stockholders are: Sutton, Walters, 
Weatherspoon, Carpenter, Hargrove Bel- 
lamy of Wilmington, James L. Coker of 
Hartsville, S. C., Fulton B. Creech of 
Sumter, S. C., E. Hervey Evans of Laur- 
inburg, Robert M. Hanes of Winston- 
Salem, Verne Rhoades of Asheville, and 
Alexander Webb of Raleigh. 


Bozell & Jacobs Opens 
Office in Baltimore 


Bozell and Jacobs, Inc., a well known 
national advertising and public relations 
agency recently opened an office in Bal- 
timore, Md. This is the twelfth city in 
the firm’s network of agency branches 
according to Morris E. Jacobs, board 
chairman of the agency. 

The Baltimore office will be headed by 
Arthur Booth with the title of vice presi- 
dent. He will be assisted by his long- 
time associate Peter Torrieri. Mr. Booth 
is a member of the national plans board 
of the agency. 

This newest office is a part of the east- 
ern operation all of which is headed by 
Donald D. Hoover, New York and Don 
Underwood, vice president in charge of 
the Washington office. The company has 
other offices in Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis, Shreveport, Dallas, Hous- 
ton, Hollywood and Seattle. 


Johannesen Named President 
By Electrical Association 


M & H Gate Valves, Classes A, B and C, may be ordered with 
electric motor Operating units. Also electric motor operating units 
may be ordered for M & H Gate Valves now in service. 

Motor operated M & H Valves are recommended where fre- 
quent operating is necessary, or where the valves are located in 
remote, inaccessible or hazardous places. For large valves and 
frequently used valves, electric motor units reduce operating costs 
and increase efficiency through remote control. In emergencies, 
quick operation of valves by electric motor may be extremely 
important, 


Electric motor operated M & H Valves 
are used in a wide range of service 
wherever pipe lines and valves are in- 
stalled. For complete information, write 
or wire M & H VALVE AND FIT- 
TINGS COMPANY, Anniston, Ala. 


R. M. Johannesen 


Mr. R. M. Johannesen, President of 
Johannesen Electric Co., Inc., Greensboro, 
N. C., has been elected President of the 
National Association of Electrical Dis- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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No. 1 Among the 
Fine Alabama 
Communities that 
Invite 

New Industry 


NNISTON, ALABAMA 
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Anniston is the soil pipe center of the world, yet it has made 
great strides in diversification. Supplementing the important soil 
pipe industry there has been great progress in the textile industry, 
electro chemicals, farm implement manufacture and various other 
industries. 


The steady development of industry in Anniston is due to its 


ideal location, ample supply of friendly, native-born labor, power, 
fuel, water and reasonable tax rate. 


Anniston is important as a rail center, being served by both the 
Southern Railroad System and the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. 


Farming and forest products add much to the income of the 
community. In Calhoun County, of which Anniston is the trading 
center, there are over 2400 farms with nearly 100,000 acres in 
cultivation, with a large percentage owner-operated. 


Principal agricultural products are cotton, corn, truck crops, 
dairy and beef cattle products, hay, oats, wheat, poultry and meal. 
You will find Anniston a friendly, progressive community, 


eager to cooperate with every organization that comes here to 
share our opportunities. 


For further 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ANNISTON e ALABAMA 


CITY OF ANNISTON 
ANNISTON ° ALABAMA 











RUDISILL 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Manufacturers Of 


SOIL PIPE AND < Par” Costicon pipe centrifugally cost 


~ and with mechanical joints is the most 
pete - > efficient and economical means of mod- 

F | T T | N G S A : ern day distribution. Serving the industry 
‘ with Super de Lavaud cast iron pipe 

° centrifugally cast in modern long lengths 

Valve, Roadway and Service Boxes a sth ctandendiaushthichatiens Sete; tl 
4 ; and Spigot or Flanged, with or without 


centrifugally applied cement lining. 
Rugged, dependable and economical. 


Sales Offices 


We invite inquiries to our nearest sales office 


122 Se. Michigen Avenve 350 Fifth Avenve 
4 Chicage 3, Hil. New York 1 New York 


ANNISTON ALABAMA v Wl "CE COMPANY 


ANNISTON ALABAMA 
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tributors, for the 1953-54 term. He suc- 
ceeds Mr. George F. Hessler, Vice Presi- 
dent of Graybar Electric Co., New York. 

The National Association of Electrical 
Distributors is the oldest and largest 
hard goods trade association in the 
United States. 

Johannesen served three terms as Vice 
President of N.A.E.D. from June 1949 to 
June 1952. This past year he was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the association that a President has been 


elected from North Carolina. It also 
marks the first father and son combina- 
tion to have held this office. Mr. J. G. 
Johannesen, now retired and living in 
Baltimore, served as head of the associa- 
tion in 1939 when he was Vice President 
of the General Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion in New York. 


Jerry P. Turner Heads 
Mobile Traffic Bureau 


Jerry P. Turner, general manager of 
Alabama State Docks, has been elected 





McWane Boltite Mechanical Joint 
is widely used for small diameter 
pipe lines — 2”and 244" in diameter. 
Boltite small diameter pipe can be 
laid very rapidly. An untrained 
workman with only a ratchet 
wrench can assemble the joints 
above the ground, either alongside 
the trench or on skids laid across 
the trench, After the bolts are 
uughtened, the assembled pipe line 
is easily “snaked” into the trench, 
CAST 
M‘WANE i 
PIPE 


LASTS FOR CENTURIES 


The thick rubber gasket makes a 
bottle-tight joint, permits flexibility 
and provides for expansion or con- 
traction in the line. Boltite pipe is 
manufactured in 9’ lengths, is fac- 
tory assembled and shipped in 18’ 
laying lengths. Four tapping collars 
are cast integral on each 18’ length. 
Write for further information to 
McWANE CAST IRON PIPE 
COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, 
ALABAMA. 





president of the Mobile Traffic and Trans- 
portation Bureau, Inc. 

Turner, a veteran of 24 years service at 
the $35,000,000 state terminals, succeeds 
W. B. Garner, a Waterman Steamship 
Corp. executive. 

The purpose of the organization, in 
which Turner now holds the top position, 
is to keep abreast of all phases of traffic 
and transportation affecting the Port of 
Mobile and to take necessary action to 
maintain the city as one of the leading 
ports and shipping centers in the nation. 

The bureau, a non-profit organization, 
also acts as a fact-finding body to in- 
vestigate the rates, charges and prac- 
tices governing the movement of freight 
traffic to, from and through the Port of 
Mobile; and to see that the rates, charges 
and activities of all carriers, including 
rail, water, highway and air are just and 
proper. 

Promotion of interest in shipping 
through Mobile is one of the major un- 
dertakings of the bureau and to do this 
officials of the organization not only seek 
the establishment and maintenance of 
equitable freight rates, charges and prac- 
tices but also arrange for discussions with 
the proper authorities of all questions 
pertaining to transportation which will 
foster the industrial interest of Mobile. 


Pan American Sulphur Names 
Webb, Vice President 


Harry C. Webb, formerly assistant to 
the vice president of the Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Company and an active civic work- 
er has recently assumed his new duties 
as executive vice president and director 
of the Pan American Sulphur Company. 

In his new position, Mr. Webb will be- 
come supervisor of the firm’s construc- 
tion of a new sulphur plant, located at 
Jaltipan, Mexico, which will cost several 
million dollars. 

Associated with Texas Gulf Sulphur for 
twenty-four years, Mr. Webb had served 
as its director of public relations for the 
past several years. A native of Arkansas, 
he began his career with the company 
while still a student at the University of 
Texas, and later worked in the ware- 
house in Wharton County. 

He went to Houston nineteen years as 
an executive assistant, and during that 
time has been active in many civic proj- 
ects. He is currently chairman of the 
publicity committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Houston. 

He became general executive assistant 
at Texas Gulf Sulphur in 1945, and five 
years later he assumed the job he held 
prior to his resignation. 


Chance Vought Names Sallada 
Assistant General Manager 


Appointment of H. B. Sallada as as- 
sistant general manager of the Chance 
Vought Aircraft Division, United Aircraft 
Corporation, has been announced by F. 
O. Detweiler, general manager. 
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In the & of the “Heart of Dixie” 


BESSEMER offers YOU 


@ Low-cost electric power @ Choice 


industrial sites @ Rich mineral 


deposits @ Skilled labor supply 
© Superior educational facilities 


@ Fine recreational program 


@ Mild climate the year-round 


@ Genuine cordiality to newcomers 


© Excellent transportation to domes- 
tic and Latin-American markets 


For specific information write: 
City of Bessemer, 
Bessemer Electric Service, or 
Bessemer Chamber of Commerce 
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Turntables 


Sage Equipment Co., 31 Essex St., Buf- 
falo 13, N. Y.—-New turntables for use 
with Sage rollers and gravity wheel 
conveyors. These new Sage Turntables 
permit products being conveyed on 
straight sections of conveyors to be di- 
verted at any angle, or to pass straight 


Sage Turntables 


across these Sage Turntables. These 
switch-type Turntables provide greater 
flexibility of material flow. 

The roller or wheel conveyor sections 
are mounted on large, easy to rotate 
casters that turn these sections on a cir- 


cular flat steel plate. Built-in lock ar- 
rangement rigidly holds the rotating sec- 
tion of these Turntables at the desired 
angle. 


Plastic Coating Process 


Pyramid Plastics, Inc., 554 W. Polk St., 
Chicago 7, Ul.-Through a new, unique 
and exclusive process, this company can 
apply a plastic coating on such items as 
flexible steel tubing, metal and paper 
jacketed tubing and other hard-to-coat 
materials. The process is applied accord- 
ing to customer requirements with vari- 
ous types of thermo-plastic materials. 

The method produces a_ continuous 
coating that leaves a smooth outer cov- 
ering which will not reduce the flexibility 
of the product itself or allow the coat- 
ing to penetrate small openings in the 
item to be covered. 


Band Saw Setter 


Foley Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
The new Automatic Power Setter fea- 
tures a new “twin-hammer” action that 
will set both rows of teeth (both sides 
of saw) in one operation. Setting speed 
ranges from 6% to 15 seconds per foot, for 


saws with 4 to 8 points per inch up to 
112” wide. (The machine also sets hand 
saws from 4 to 16 points per inch.) 

Perfect uniformity of set for all teeth 
results from the exclusive Foley “twin- 
hammer” action, as both hammers are 
powered by one spring. This precision set 
avoids tooth breakage, and produces fast, 
true-cutting saws which stay sharp long- 
er. The saw may be set either before or 
after filing. 

Only three easy adjustments are needed 
for automatic operation—insert saw, se- 
lect points per inch, adjust depth of set. 


Masonry Coating 


Lowebco, Inc., Chicago, Il. A new 
wear-resistant, moisture-repellent coat- 
ing developed especially for exterior use 
in protecting concrete block construction, 
stucco or asbestos shingle buildings from 
the severest weather conditions. 

The new product is marketed under the 
trade name of “Oncrete Asbestos Stucco 
Coating.” It quickly dries to form a 
decorative, long lasting, self-cleaning 
white surface, Its unusually strong ad- 
hesive qualities make it “stay on” once it 
is applied. 

The product is said to have widespread 
possibilities for use on the exteriors of 
factories, industrial and commercial 
buildings. 

The new coating can be brushed, 
sprayed or rolled on. A gallon covers ap- 


(Continued on page 116) 





ENSLAG 
COLMIX 


...the modern bituminous 
paving mixture laid cold 


YW FLEXIBLE 
Y TOUGH 


VY NON-SKID 


YW GREATER 
SPREAD 
PER TON 


YW HIGH STABILITY 
VW LONG LIFE 





Birmingham Slag Company 


2019 6th AVENUE, NORTH .- 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Can Best Serve the Nation’s 
Fastest Growing Market 
from Central... 


Etective buying income in the Southeastern 
States is growing at a faster rate than any 
other section of the U. S. A. From 1940 to 
1952, it soared from $6,826,542,000 to $27,193,- 
761,000 or more than 298%. This compares 
with 197% for the country as a whole. 

Birmingham is the logical location from 
which to serve the rich and rapidly expanding 
Southeastern market because it is the geo- 
graphic center of the South. From Birming- 
ham the average distance to other major buy- 
ing centers in the South is shorter than from 
any other city in this region. This means 
shorter hauls, faster shipments, substantial 
savings in freight charges. 

In the central Birmingham district you'll 
find superior facilities for distributing your 
product by rail, truck, water or air. These 
include: 

Nine major rail systems plus three belt and 
connecting lines. The district originates more 
freight tonnage than any other point in the 
South. 

Sixty-eight truck lines—42 of which have 
headquarters in Birmingham—maintain regu- 
lar daily or overnight service. These have made 
Birmingham known as the “No. 1 Gateway” 
to Alabama and the South. 


MTT 
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Twenty barge lines offer service from 
Birmingham Port on the Warrior-Tombigbee 
River system—the Southeast’s most important 
river highway. This system offers a 9-foot 
channel to the Port of Mobile, New Orleans, 
Houston, Corpus Christi, Brownsville and in- 
termediate ports. 

Four major air lines and three interconnect- 
ing lines, with 59 flights daily, operating from 
a close-in modern airport. 


® Fate 
KNOXVILLE ASHEVINE 


AUGUSTA 


* « *« + *£ * * %* & 


The Birmingham Committee of 100 invites you to write for detailed data on the 
Birmingham district's unexcelled advantages for serving or selling the Southeast. 


BIRMINGHAM COMMITTEE OF 100 


1914 Sixth Ave., N., Birmingham, Ala. 


Executive Committee 
Clarence 8. Hanson, Jr. 
Publisher 

The Birmingham News 


Claude S. Lawson 


President 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co. 


Thomas W. Martin 
Chairman of the Board 
Alabama Power Co. 


Gordon Persons 
Governor of Alabama 


John E. Urquhart 
President 
Woodward tron Co. 


John S. Coleman 
President 
Birmingham Trust 
National Bank 


Donald Comer 
Chairman Exec. Com. 
Avondale Mills 


William P. Engel 
Engel Companies 


W. W. French, Jr. 
President 

Moore- Handley 
Hardware Co. 


E. L. Norton 
Vice-Chairman 
Coosa River Newsprint Co. 


Pratt Rather 
President 
Southern Natural Gas Co 


Frank E. Spain 


J. C. Persons — 


Chairman of the Board 
First National Bank 


Mervyn H. Sterne 
Sterne, Agee & Leach 


A. V. Wiebel 
President 

Tenn. Coal & tron Div. 
United States Steel Corp. 


Isadore Pizitz 
President, Pizitz 
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proximately 300 square feet, depending 
on the porosity of the surface to which 
it is to be applied. 


Caravan Top 


C. K. Turk Corp., 1122 Mishawaka Ave., 
South Bend 15, Ind. A caravan top that 
converts any stake body type truck to a 
panel cargo carrier, and gives all weather 








Turk Top 


protection. The new top is said to be ideal 
for manufacturers, cartage companies, 
truckers, cattle and other livestock trans- 
porters. 


Ample floor to ceiling clearance is pro- 
vided by aluminum bows that are quickly 
and easily assembled by use of metal slip 
holders installed on top of the stake slats 
of the truck. The tops are fabricated of 
No. 10 water and mildew resistant duck. 


Fork Lift Truck 


The Baker-Raulang Co., Baker Indus- 
trial Truck Division, 1230 West 80th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio..-A new fork lift truck 
which provides unprecedented fuel econ- 
omy, smoothness of acceleration, ease of 
maintenance, safety and operator con- 
venience, according to the manufacturer. 

Called the “Gas-O-Matic,” the new 
truck achieves many of these operating 
advantages through a unique transmis- 
sion system that needs no clutch nor gear 
shift. 

It uses a gasoline engine, a specially- 
designed variable voltage generator and 
an electric motor as its power system. 

Key element in the system is the vari- 
able voltage generator, which is an in- 
tegral assembly with the engine con- 
nected to the drive shaft. As engine RPM 
increases, voltage output of the generator 
builds up, following a smooth unbroken 
curve pattern. 


Carboy Tilter 


Genera! Scientific Equipment Co., 2700 
W. Huntingdon St., Phila. 32, Pa.—Car- 
boy tilter with attachment for chain 
hoist use for safe, faster, easier pouring 
of acids from any size carboy or metal 
container. The design of the GS No. 69 
unit saves time, effort and acid by its 
quick, easy action and advanced safety 
features. 


GS No. 69 


The sturdy and _ positive clamping 
mechanism grips any size carboy or metal 
container holding them firmly through 
repeated pourings. 

The safety air vent pouring spout as- 
sures a smooth flow with no spurts or 
splashes. Made of acid resistant rubber, 
and plastic for longer life, this tilter has 
a flow capacity of 5 gallons per minute. 

(Continued on page 118) 








4 Hunter St., S.E., 





Mi inciaes the heart of Central Alabama these Railroads serve a mild cli- 


mate territory, rich in industrial advantages and opportunities. Here you will 
find a friendly, alert and cooperative people moving forward with industriali- 


zation that continues to add to the wealth of this great state. 


Along the lines of The Western Railway of Alabama, in Opelika, Auburn. 
Notasulga, Montgomery and Selma there are many desirable plant sites. ade- 


quate native born labor and economical utility services. 


Development Department 


THE WESTERN RAILWAY OF ALABAMA 
ATLANTA AND WEST POINT RAIL ROAD COMPANY 
GEORGIA RAILROAD 


® Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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lnvites you to investigate 
its advantages for 
Your New Plant. 





Write, Telephone or Call on 
E. A. RAINWATER, Mayor 


CITY of CHILDERSBURG 
Childersburg, Alabama 
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A Dependable Source of Southern Fore'st Products 


The T. R. Miller Mill Co., Inc., was founded in 1872 .. . 81 years ago. These 
years of experience help assure quality products and faster, more efficient 
service for our customers. It means, too, that our firm offers a constant source 


of supply of products which you can use with confidence. 


Our record of performance is your guarantee of satisfaction .. . 
- ec 


PRESSURE TREATED LUMBER, TIMBER AND POLES 
PINE AND HARDWOODS @ WIREBOUND BOXES AND CRATES 


T..R. MILLER MILL CO., INC. 
BREWTON, ALABAMA 
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Photo-Copying Device 


Hunter Photo-Copyist, Inc., 566 Spencer 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. A self-contained 
photo-copying device reproducing any 
material in a single 2514” x 8” x 10” desk- 
riding unit. 

Filling a long-felt need for a more com- 
pact device for office use, the new “Hecco- 
matic” exposes, develops and delivers 
legally-accepted prints of any written, 
typed, printed or drawn material up to 
14” wide, and of any length. 


The entire copying process is per- 
formed within the single unit, eliminat- 
ing the somewhat messy procedures of 
developing, maintaining trays, lines of 
running water, or darkroom. 

The item to be copied is inserted with 
a piece of negative paper. A few seconds 
later, the exposed negative merges, and 
is fed, together with a positive printing 
sheet, into another slot, face to face. In 
another few seconds, negative and posi- 
tive sheets are removed, peeled apart, 
and the process is complete. Less than 
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OF 


MANY 


GOOD 


BANKS 


branches. 
SERVING 


Alabama: 


NORTH 
M. E. WILSON 
Blount County 


ALABAMA 


Cullman County 


DeKalb County 





Wirn a staff of six agricultural agents con- 
stantly in the field to assist the farmers through- 
out Northern Alabama in increasing yields, 
conserving soil and applying more modern 
methods in planting and harvesting, STATE 
NATIONAL BANK has been an important 
factor in the development of the communities 
served by its head office and the thirteen 
... These men, all Auburn College 
graduates, are charged with the responsibility 
of improving agricultural conditions in North 
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Head Office: DECATUR, ALABAMA 
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forty-five seconds have elapsed from the 
beginning of the operation. 


Rod Cutter 


Whitney Metal Tool Co., Rockford, Ll. 
— The new No. 400 rod cutter consists of 
a movable shear blade and fixed shearing 
die, both easily replaceable. 











No. 400 Rod Cutter 


The blade is moved by a geared 48-inch 
lever, giving tremendous power and pro- 
ducing a quick smooth cut. Capacity of 
the tool is any type of mild steel rods 
from % to % inch diameter. 

The rod cutter may also be mounted 
on a bench in the shop or carried to work 
as it weighs only 42 pounds. 


Pulpwood Loader 


Harrison Manufacturing Co., Columbia, 
Ss. C. Tractor mounted loaders which 
incorporate features that cannot be ex- 
pected of a crane. The machine will go 
anywhere a pulpwood truck will go, and 








Harrison Loader 


may be operated effectively without a 
highly trained and expensive operator. 
This loader consists of a hydraulically 
operated hinge type boom, mounted on 





(Continued on page 120) 
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WORTHINGTON selects 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 


For New Air-Conditioning Manufacturing Plant! 


There must be a reason why so many big names in 
American industry come to Decatur! 
Already here are such blue-chip companies as: 
Metalurgical Corporation 
Woolverine Tube Division, 
Calumet-Hecla Copper Co. 
Alabama Mills—Mojud Hosiery 
Cooper-Wells—Holeproof Hosiery 
Alabama Flour Mills 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills, Omaha 
Farm Industries, Inc.—Quaker Oats 
Carnation Company 
And that is only a part of the many fine plants 
located in this widely diversified industrial com- 
munity. 
First and foremost, these wise operators of leading 


manufacturing plants of this country have found 
that there is a tremendous reservoir of native-born 
labor, drawn from nearby small farm homes. 

The rich agricultural area, rapidly adopting beef 
and dairy cattle to supplement the income from cot- 
ton, alfalfa, corn and small grains, makes a perfect 
balance between income from farms and factories. 
Clean water in unlimited quantities and electric 
power, are available at lowest rates. Two main line 
railroads, good highways and low-cost plant sites 
complete the perfect picture for YOUR plant. 


For further information, contact 


MUNICIPAL UTILITIES BOARD 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 
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a Case wheel type tractor. A bumping 
plate and guard is welded to the for- 
ward section of this boom. From the top 
of the boom a Busch split sling is sus- 
pended with provisions for the retraction 
of the trip bar accomplished by a small 
power winch. 

The machine is so designed that load 
stresses are transmitted to the rear axle 
as the load is lifted and extended for an 
automatic: sliding counter-weight moves 
backward--depending on the height and 
distance from the machine that this load 
must be placed. 


Vises 


The Wilton Tool Mfg. Co., 925-941 
Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 14, Il. A 
complete line of Drill Press and Machine 
Vises in jaw widths of 3”, 44%” and 6”. 

These newly designed tools are built 
to close tolerances, and because of a com- 
paratively simple design which has elimi- 
nated “dead weight,” they are available 
at economical prices. 

Main parts cast of high grade 
grey iron, and the vises are fitted with 
a precision cut Acme spindle. Since all 
sides of the Drill Press and Machine 
Vises are fully machined, they may be 
used flat or on either side, eliminating 


are 


the need to remove the work pieces. 
Jaws have vertical and_ horizontal 
V-grooves for the clamping of rounds. 

Two slide bars are made of heavy 
gauge cold rolled steel, giving the vises 
extreme strength and smooth travel, so 
that they are strong enough for use on 
any machining operation. 


Tape Dispenser 


Derby Sealers, Inc., Derby, Conn.—-A 
new air-automatic pressure’ sensitive 














Grip-A-Tab 


tape dispenser, known as the “Grip-A- 
Tab.” The air operation principle is said 
to increase taping output on production 
lines, and to require less effort. An op- 


erator can grasp the tape without re- 
moving her eyes from the line, because 
the tape is delivered in precisely the 
same spot every time. Foot lever opera- 
tion reduces dispensing time and pre- 
determined lengths eliminate waste. 
This machine is available in two models 
and can be connected to any standard 
air line. 


Mild Steel Electrode 


Air Reduction Sales Company, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. A new 
improved E6010 electrode, the Airco 78E, 
for welding mild steel in all positions. 

This new electrode offers deep penetra- 
tion without undercutting, a minimum of 
spatter, and uniform weld deposits with- 
out fingernailing. The deposit solidifies 
quickly which especially adapts this elec- 
trode for welding in the vertical and 
overhead positions. 

The 78E is recommended for the fabri- 
cation of mild steel involving plate and 
rolled sections or castings, fired and un- 
fired pressure vessels, structural frames, 
pipe lines and all clases of marine work 
where high ductility and tensile strength 
are essential. 


Sander 


Mall Tool Company, 7725 S. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago 19, Tl. The all-new Mall 
Orbit Sander gives an extra-fast finish 


(Continued on page 122) 





This photograph of a portable “slinger’” filling 
a box car with pine chips represents the start of 
a revolution in the lumber industry. For the first 
time in the Southeast, “waste” from Southern pine 
is being converted into chips which then are con- 
verted into pulp paper. Thanks to a new type of 
mechanical debarker and chipper pioneered by 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co., slabs that formerly were 
burnt as waste now play a valuable part in South- 
ern paper-making, and also help to conserve 
timber. In line with a progressive policy of ad- 
vancing the wise use of forest products in all pos- 


sible ways, W. T. 


Smith Lumber Co. was first in 


the Southeast to introduce this revolutionary new 


process. 


W. T. SMITB_.LUMBER CO. 


= Ee 


ELLOW PINES 


_ ALABAMA 


AND HARDWOOD 
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FLORENCE 


Largest City of the Muscle Shoals District Offers All the Advantages Offered 
By the Other Alabama Cities—With Plenty of Extras! 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 


Florence, while under-industrialized, is strategi- 
cally located for a great diversification of manufac- 
turing. Rail transportation is furnished by both the 
L. & N and Southern Railroads. The Tennessee 
River with its nine-foot navigation channel offers 
water transportation to all ports of the world during 
all seasons of the year at a freight differential of 
about 20¢¢. Air and highway transportation are 
provided by Eastern Airlines and 11 motor freight 
lines. 


IDEAL PLANT SITES 


Excellent sites already zoned for industry, offering 
both rail and water frontage, free from flooding. 
are available as are sites with highway and rail 
frontage. 


99% NATIVE BORN POPULATION 
The population is more than 99 per cent native 
born. Labor is abundant and willing and singularly 
free from the many difficulties encountered in 
heavily congested areas. Excellent water, mild cli- 
mate and a long growing season, are conducive to 
the contentment and good health of the people. 


RAW PRODUCTS AVAILABLE 


The second largest producer of aluminum in the 
nation, a large electro-metallurgical plant, two rub- 
ber plants, a steel fabricating plant, and the gov- 
ernment-operated Muscle Shoals properties, are all 
located within a six mile radius of Florence. 

The principal industries in Florence are textiles, 
meat products, fertilizer, concrete products, frozen 
bakerv goods, stoves, lumber and dairy products. 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 


Lauderdale County is gently rolling and well 
drained. Timber areas, comprising about half the 
available land, are patrolled by units of the state 
forestry department. Oak, hickory, gum and pine 
bring good incomes to woodland owners. Cotton, 
corn and hay are produced in abundance, and fine 


fruits. vegetables, poultry and dairy products are 
offered local buvers twelve months in the year at a 
fine, modern farmers’ market. 


LIVESTOCK LEADS AGRICULTURE 


Lauderdale County has one of the most inten- 
sified rural electrification programs in the nation 
with low cost hydro-electric power being made 
available to 96 per cent of the farm population. 

Much interest is taken in livestock and Hereford 
and other heavy breeds of beef cattle are bringing 
excellent returns to many farms. Cattle auctions are 
held weekly the vear around; a modern packing 
plant and cheese plant affording excellent markets 
to producers of livestock and milk. 


CULTURAL ADVANTAGES 


There is no county in Alabama that has a better 
school system than Florence and Lauderdale county 
and few in the country that offer as much in the 
way of cultural advantages. Public officials have 
a long range program to keep up with the growth 
of the community. Aside from grade, parochial and 
high schools the city is the home of Florence State 
Teachers College, fully accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
by the American Association of Colleges for ‘Teach- 
ers Education. 

Fine churches of all denomimations are also 
provided. 


OUTDOOR LIVING 


Nearby TVA lakes abound in game fish and are 
among the nation’s finest fresh-water fishing areas. 
Numerous summer cottages have been built along 
the shores of the lakes where boating, swimming 
and water sports have become a major pastime. 

Golf, tennis. bowling and riding are among the 
many recreational advantages offered and baseball 
is enjoyed on summer evenings in the well lighted 
diamond at the North Alabama State Fair park. 

Deer and wild turkey hunts are conducted an- 
nually in nearby Bankhead National Forest. 


Plenty of low-cost TVA Power — We Welcome New Industry 
DEPARTMENT OF UTILITIES 


City of Florence, Alabama 


Electricity Department Gas Department 


Board of Water & Sewcr Commissioners 
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to wood and metal surfaces. Rapid oscil- 
lating movement of the sander results in 
mirror-smooth finish ready for any paint, 
Jacquer or varnish. The sander will work 
equally well on flat, curved, horizontal 
or vertical surfaces the ideal self- 
powered sander for handymen, hobbyists, 
craftsmen, mechanics. 


Grating 


The Globe Company, 4000 S. Princeton 
Ave., Chicago, Il. Safety Grip-Strut 
Grating, for use wherever a_ non-skid 


grating surface is required. 

The descriptive name Grip-Strut is de- 
rived from the nature of the product 
which presents an anti-skid surface on 
the edges of a series of formed struts. 

The grating appears as a diamond 
shaped pattern in which the percentage 
of open area is in excess of 75 per cent 
of the total recticulated surface. The 
struts or vertical members are joined by 
integral saddles to create lateral struts 
of great strength. 

The material used for the manufacture 














business 


to work 


refreshed 


BOTTLED UNDER AUTHORITY 
OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY BY 


COCA-COLA BOTTLERS 
OF ALABAMA 











is sheet steel or aluminum of gauges 
ranging from 12 to 16. Great strength 
coupled with light weight recommends 
Grip-Strut for a great variety of applica- 
tions. In usages such as railroad running 
boards, cat walks, work platforms, steps, 
ete., its anti-skid features are also of 
great importance along with the fact that 
its unique structure makes _ possible 
cleaning with a brush or broom. Indus- 
tries such as meat packing, dairy and 
food will find its sanitary features highly 
important. 


Cargo Coolers 

Rue R. Elston Co., 2397 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. A new line of 
thermostatically controlled cargo coolers 
for truck and semi-trailer installation. 
Using dry ice as a cooling source, the 
Elston units feature a special design 
(see illustration) to increase cooling ca- 
pacity by exposing four surfaces of the 
dry ice blocks to air flow. Amount of dry 














Elston Cooler 


ice used with the equipment depends 
on the thickness of truck insulation and 
the outside temperature, the manufac- 
turer says. For example, a 32-foot semi- 
trailer with 3” of insulation, hauling 
meat with an outside day temperature of 
90 degrees and evening temperature of 
70 degrees, requires an inside tempera- 
ture of 37 degrees. Under these condi- 
tions the unit would consume 447 pounds 
of dry ice in 24 hours. The amount of 
dry ice needed can be easily computed 
when the other factors are known, the 
manufacturer says. 


Industrial Alarm 

Scram Corporation, 3909 West Irving 
Park, Chicago 18, Tl. A new “Third 
Dimension” in annunciator systems, It 
is the first automatically and continuous- 
ly self-supervised circuit in the alarm 
field. 

Briefly, the new ACS-Circuit automati- 
cally signals the operator if the alarm 
system becomes inoperative due to failure 
of any component in the system itself! 
This self-policing, plus the compact 
“plug in” design of the Scram unit, pro- 
vides immediate replacement while auto- 
matically maintaining complete process 
supervision and protection. 
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@ Center of 2'2 million population. 
Gadsden proper, 56,000. 


@ Low-cost electric energy. 


@ Center of raw materials. Iron and 
steel. Abundant water. 


@ Plentiful skilled labor. 99.9% 
Native-born. 79.6% White. 20.4% 
Negro. 


@ Lower shipping and transportation 
costs. 


@ City’s income percentage from ad 
valorem taxes lowest in state. 


@ Ample low-cost factory sites. 
@ Excellent schools and churches. 


@ Unusual residential and recrea- 
tional features. 


@ More man hours due to healthful 
climate. 


For further information write: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, 


GADSDEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE or 
Donal R. Hill, Manager 


JUNE NINETEEN FIFTY-THREE 


CITY OF GADSDEN 


GADSDEN, ALABAMA 
Roy L. Wallace, Mayor 











Crane lifts first beam into place on Patapsco River bridge at 





Baltimore. The 


beam weighs 14 tons. Bethlehem Steel Co. is the steel contractor, Booth & Flinn, 
Gen’'l. Contractor (Pittsburgh). 





New Blast Furnace Started 
By American Steel & Wire 


Ground was broken on Tuesday, May 


12, for American Steel 


& Wire's 


new 


blast furnace for production of merchant 
pig iron at the Central Furnaces & Dock 
plant, 2650 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Harry L. Jenter, Cleveland district 
manager of operations for this Division 


of United States Steel Corporation, 
turned the first spadeful of earth for the 
new giant with a special nickel plated 
shovel. The new unit will be known as 
“A” furnace. 

The ceremony took place in the shadow 
of “B-2” furnace, which rests on the 
foundations of the first blast furnace 
built in the Cuyahoga Valley. 

The new furnace, being built to serve 
the growing demand for iron among the 
iron and steel foundries in the Cleveland 
area, will be 106 feet high and will turn 
out about 1,350 tons of pig iron a day. 

Mr. Garman, chief engineer for the 
company, estimates it will take about 14 
months to build the furnace and all spe- 
cial equipment, and to integrate the new 
unit with the other facilities in the plant. 

The most modern equipment for elimi- 
nating air and water pollution is provided 
for the design of the furnace. 


Textile Institute Names 
L. H. Hance, Vice President 


Roger Milliken, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Institute of Textile 
Technology, has announced the election 
of Dr. L. H. Hance as the Executive 
Vice-President of the Institute effective 
immediately and as President-Elect to 
succeed Dr. J. L. Vaughan who has been 
on leave of absence for the past two 
years from the University of Virginia 
and will resume his duties there on 
September 1. 











LINCOLN MILLS OF ALABAMA 


One of America’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Heavy Cotton Goods—Army and Navy Duck—Awning Cloth 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 
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GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 


Greenville is a small industrial and agricultural city located on the main trunk 
lines of the L & N Railroad and U.S. Highway No. 31 — in the center of a large 
market area offering adequate skilled and unskilled male labor. 


@ Excellent Factory Sites and nearness to 


@ Contracts for the installation of natural 
raw materials. 


gas for commercial and industrial use 


have been let. 
@ Located in the heart of the yellow pine 


and hardwood lumber producing area. @ Desirably near the large industrial cities 
of the South, yet far enough away to re- 
move you from the highly competitive 
labor markets of the big cities. 


@ Power furnished by the Alabama Power 
Company. 


INQUIRIES INVITED FROM BOTH SMALL AND LARGE INDUSTRIES 
For details write: 


The Greenville Chamber of Commerce, Greenville, Alabama 


THE CITY OF GREENVILLE 


GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 

















Structural Steel Fabrication 








Forty years’ experience in all types of steel fabrication in the 
South, including steel tanks, towers, bridges, steel buildings, con- 


veyor systems and sheet metal work, enable us to handle any type 
of structural steel job. 
@ 
We have facilities for shipment by truck, rail or water. 
e 


Consult Us On All Your Structural Steel Problems. 
@ 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


MOBILE STEEL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Inon and Steel 


Mobile. Alabama. U.S.A. 


*Phone 2-2705 
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Armco Places New Mill 
In Operation at Ashland 


A huge new $40 million hot strip mill 
was Officially placed in service on May 
20th at Armco Steel Corporation’s Ash- 
land, Kentucky, plant, where both the 
newest and the oldest continuous steel 
rolling mills in the world are located 
in the same plant. 

Under construction for over two years, 
the new 80 inch mill is the most modern 
of its kind in the world. It will roll 10- 
ton steel ingots into thin strips of steel 
hundreds of feet long in a continuous 
process, The mill is housed in a building 
almost a half-mile long, and has a capac- 
ity of 150,000 tons of finished sheet steel 
a month enough for 133,000 new auto- 
mobiles. 

Just 30 years ago, Armco developed 
the continuous rolling process at its Ash- 
land plant, and the basic facilities of 
that original mill are still in operation. 

Speaking at the dedication ceremonies 
W. W. Sebald, Armco President pointed 
out that nearby could be seen the origi- 
nal Ashland mill. It was the first suc- 
cessful continuous mill in the world. 
“Though this old mill will soon discon- 
tinue operation, it will go down in his- 
tory as one of the greatest contributions 
to progress ever made by the steel in- 
dustry,” Sebald declared. “It made _ pos- 
sible better quality sheets at lower costs. 
That meant lower priced automobiles, 
refrigerators and all kinds of sheet metal 
articles.” 


Prior to 1924, sheet steel was made on 
slow-producing hand mills. With the ad- 
vent of the continuous method, produc- 
tion multiplied almost overnight as con- 
tinuous mills were constructed by major 
sheet steel producers in the United States 
and abroad. 

By greatly increasing production and 
thus lowering the cost of sheet steel, the 
continuous process has helped to create 
thousands of new jobs and raise the 
standards of living all over the world. It 
has been called one of the world’s ten 
greatest inventions. 

Armco’s overall expansion program at 
its Ashland plant will cost $47 million. 
Although the major portion of the pro- 
gram has now been completed, construc- 
tion is continuing on facilities for process- 
ing light gage steel. These include a 
continuous pickling line for removing 
oxides that form on the steel during roll- 
ing; a cold reversing mill which rolls 
strips of cold steel into even thinner 
gages; and light and heavy gage Zinegrip 
lines to coat strip steel with zine in a 
continuous process. 

It is expected that these additional fa- 
cilities will be completed in about a year, 
giving the Ashland Division of Armco the 
most modern such equipment in the 
world. 


New Orleans Releases 
Import, Export Figures 


The Port of New Orleans imported 3,- 
886,000 tons of cargo during 1952, a 7% 


increase over 1951 figures, E. H. Locken- 
berg, general manager reported last 
month. Lockenberg said the port showed 
a drop of less than one per cent in ex- 
port tonnage, as compared to 1951 figures. 

Lockenberg pointed out that New Or- 
leans held steady on exports and imports 
during 1952, as compared to the rest of 
the nation. Export tonnage figures show 
the entire nation -dropped 11%. New 
York, the nation’s leading port, showed 
a 20% drop in exports. The nation showed 
a 7% rise, the same as New Orleans, in 
imports. 

The port’s combined tonnage figure for 
1952 was 8,723,000 tons, making it sixth 
in the nation behind New York, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Norfolk and New- 
port News. 

New Orleans exports and imports dur- 
ing 1952 were valued at $1,511,700,000, an 
11% drop in dollar value from 1951 fig- 
ures. The entire nation showed an 8% 
drop from 1951. Lockenberg pointed out 
that New Orleans continues to rank as 
the number two port in the country, 
dollarwise. He said that dollar value at 
the Port of New Orleans totalled $127,- 
800,000 more than that of Houston and 
Galveston combined. Houston 1952 totals 
were $767,700,000 while Galveston totalled 
$616,200,000, a 12% drop. 

Lockenberg added that the port statis- 
tics were based on a U.S. Department of 
Commerce report and did not include ex- 
port figures of the Department of De- 
fense controlled Cargoes of “Special 
Category Commodities.” 











HUNTSVILLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Huntsville, Alabama 


{ Division of M. Lowenstein and Sons 
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At Huntsville, Alabama 


@ \ IN THE HEART OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
KZ 


\$, Perfect Balance 


° 


Between Agriculture and Manufacture 


MADISON COUNTY, of which Huntsville is the county seat, is 


Alabama’s First county in agriculture. 


Manufacturing developments are going forward with greater 


impetus in the Huntsville area than in any other section of the state. 


Contributing factors are: Served by two major air lines—Eastern 
and Capitol. Served by Southern & N.C. & St. L. Railroads and 
network of highways. Healthy, happy workers, because they are 
almost 100 per cent native born Americans, who own homes and 
farms adjacent to their employment—and enjoy the finest recrea- 
tional advantages in the world’s largest inland fishing preserve 


surrounded by mountains abounding in game. 


Inquiries are invited from concerns planning expansion. Desired 
information will be supplied by T. D. Johnston, Director, North 
Alabama Associates, Huntsville, Alabama. Or you can phone or 


write -— 


City of Huntsville ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
TELEPHONE 134 HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 
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ACF in Production 
On New Car Orders 


Construction has been started at the 
American Car and Foundry Company’s 
St. Charles (Mo.) plant on 112 stream- 
line passenger cars for the Union Pa 
cifie and eight for the Chicago and 
North Western, to be used in their joint 
streamliner service between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast. 

Included in these orders are 
man sleeping cars, five observation- 
lounge cars, 49 deluxe reclining seat 
chair cars, 11 diners, two kitchen-dormi- 
tory cars, two railway post-office cars 
and 35 baggage cars. Fifteen of the pas- 
senger-carrying cars will have glass-en- 
closed observation domes. 


16 Pull- 


Foreign Tonnage Data 
Places Baltimore Second 


Baltimore retained its position as sec- 
ond foreign trade tonnage port of the 
United States, according to official data 
released early last month by the Census 
Bureau of the Department of Com 
merce, 

A total of 19,182,632 long tons of ex- 
port and import commerce was handled 
at Baltimore during the past year. This 
was exceeded only by the 32,052,944 tons 
handled at New York, Philadelphia was 
the third foreign tonnage port with 13,- 
724,014 tons and Norfolk ranked fourth 
with 12,409,265 tons. 


Baltimore’s tonnage for 1952 was only 
slightly below the 20,051,964 tons of for- 
eign commerce handled here in 1951. The 
decline of 869,332 tons can be charged 
to the nation-wide steel strike of 1952. 
During the shutdown substantial quan- 
tities of export steel were lost and iron 
ore imports were seriously curtailed. 

Other major ports of the United States 
handled the following foreign com- 
merce during 1952: Newport News, 11,- 
017,722 tons; New Orleans, 8,102,364 
tons; Houston, 7,044,641 tons; and Bos- 
ton, 4,638,927 tons. 


Gulf Coast Polyethylene 
Production Boosted 


Announced expansions of U.S. polyethy- 
lene production facilities promise a ca- 
pacity of 500 million pounds annually, 
some four times the present output, 
within the next three years. 

A Houston, Texas, Chamber of Com- 
merce study indicates most of the multi- 
million dollar expansion will take place 
on the Texas Gulf Coast. 

The versatile polyethylene, which is 
already being used widely in squeezable 
drug and cosmetic bottles, is predicted to 
make an impact on cellophane, glass bot- 
tles, and even metal piping. Other uses 
include cups, plates, saucers, cube 
trays, electrical insulation, refrigerator 
containers and practice golf balls. It is 
also seen in the form of shipping wrap- 
pers for shrubs, fertilizer, and peat moss. 


ice 


The Bakelite division of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation recently an- 
nounced it will erect two of its three new 
plants in Texas, one at Texas City and 
the other at Seadrift, each with a capac- 
ity of 60 million pounds of polyethylene 
annually. This firm alone will have an 
annual output of 300 million pounds of 
the material when the new plants are put 
into operation in 1955. 

Several other chemical concerns have 
recently announced polyethylene proj- 
ects for Texas. Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany is planning a 45 million pound an- 
nual production plant near Orange; 
Dow Chemical Company is now building 
a plant in Freeport for large volume 
production of polyethylene, Du Pont is 
making a substantial expansion to its 
Sabine River polyethylene plant; and 
Monsanto announced a_ polyethylene 
project of 66 million pound annual ¢a- 
pacity, but did not indicate its location. 

Polyethylene, which is as inert as glass 
to most chemicals, lists as its advantages 
being lighter than glass, so less costly to 
ship. Moreover, it cannot break, so break- 
age losses are avoided. It can withstand 
extremes of temperature without chang- 
ing its texture. 

In its first appearance in 1943, the 
waxy plastic was priced at $1.00 a pound. 
It is currently quoted at 44¢ per pound 
and enthusiasts of the product expect 
the price to reach the 30 cent or even 
the 20 cent per pound range. Polyethylene 
is made from ethylene gas, a constituent 
of petroleum and natural gas. 








Alaboma’s modern colis- @> 
eum, a natural center 
for expanding livestock 
industry, where the fin- 

est beef and dairy cat- 

tle are shown. 


The marshalling yards > 
of the six major rail- 
roads expedite the flow 
of goods in and out of 
Montgomery. 





MONTGOMEHY..vccawar 


TO PROGRESS 
an 


Within the last few years Montgomery 
business and industry have enjoyed an 
unprecedented expansion and growth. 


As the CENTER of a fast growing Live- 
stock Industry and the HUB of all CEN- 
TRAL ALABAMA retail sales, it has an 
EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME of over 
$150,000,000. 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL 
THE ALABAMA NATIONAL BANK OF MONTGOMERY 
THE UNION BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


BANK OF MONTGOMERY 
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| 
MONT GOMERY, ALABAMA 


One of the South's Fastest Growing Cities 
Where There is Still Time and Opportunity to 
Locate Your Plant Advantageously. 


we want YOUR inoustry 








ASK THESE --oand Here’s What We 
ENTHUSIASTIC Sinee: te Ofer 


es TRANSPORTATION 


Srendond oy & Axle Mfg. Co. * 6 Major Railroads 
a %& 27 Major Truck Lines 


TEXTILE: *% 2 Major Air Lines 


West Boylston Mfg. Co. of Ala. 


G. Arthur Cook, Treas., Gen. Mgr. SURPLUS LABOR 
FOOD PRODUCTS: EASILY TRAINED 


Os whe 
. B. itfield, Pres. ° : 
mo ie High percentage of easily trained high 


FURNITURE: school graduates available 


Victorian Furniture Corp. 


Les Weinstein, Exec. Vice Pres. NEW AND GROWING MARKETS 


These industries be 
and many others Montgomery is ideally located to serve 


have found locat- the demanding new Southern market 
ting in Montgom- 


ery to be a real OTHER FACTORS 

perpen 2 A * Plentiful Power and Water 
Supply 

* Temperate Climate 

* Cooperative Business and 

STATISTICAL Government Leaders 

DATA * Natural Gas 


AVAILABLE— 














ALL INQUIRIES TREATED CONFIDENTIALLY 


Call or Write Today 


Paul Corwin 
INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, Montgomery, | 





P. O. Box 79 * Phone 4-8416 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





Stockholders of Carolina Power & 
Light Company authorized the issuance 
of 200,000 shares of serial preferred stock 
at their annual meeting on May 21 at 
taleigh, N. C. They also reelected 11 
company directors and voted to amend 
the company’s charter so as to increase 
the board to 14. 

The new class of preferred stock, 
President Louis V. Sutton explained, will 
be similar to present outstanding $5 pre- 
ferred stock except that the directors will 
fix the dividend rate and the call price 
on each series in the light of market con- 
ditions at the time of issue. All rights 
and privileges of outstanding preferred 
stock will remain unchanged. 

Meeting shortly after the stockholders’ 
session, the board of directors elected H. 
Burton Robinson of Raleigh, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the operating and en- 
gineering department, to be a 
of the company. 

The reelected 
cumbent officers for 

. * 


director 


directors all the 


another year. 
* 


in- 


Arkansas Power & Light Company set 
new records in the sale of electricity, 
number of customers, and net income 
last year over 1951, according to the 
company’s annual report 1952 now 
distributed to stockholders, em 
ployees, and the public. 

The 32-page report shows that as Ar- 
kansas grew in 1952, 


for 
being 


the state's largest 


business, the Arkansas Power & Light 
Company, expanded facilities to meet de- 
mands for more power. 

Nearly $25 million spent for expansion 
in 1952 made it AP&L’s biggest construc- 
tion year in nearly 40 years of service. 
Expansion of the Lake Catherine plant 
was continued and installations of 135,- 
000 kilowatts of capacity at both the 
Cecil Lynch plant near Little Rock and 
the Harvey Couch plant near Stamps 
was started. 

Operating revenue was more than $36 
million. The company served more than 
a quarter-million customers, of whom 
92,661 were rural residents. Two largest 
single items of expenses were $9 million 
for payrolls and nearly $7.5 million for 
taxes. AP&L Co. pays 20¢ out of every 
revenue dollar for taxes. 

Rejection of government ownership in 
Arkansas through two elections and two 
court rulings is listed among “Highlights 
of 1952” for AP&L. Other “highlights” 
include: 

(1) Signing of a 30-vear contract to 
furnish power for Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany’s second aluminum plant near Ark- 
adelphia, and (2) election of R. E. Ritchie 
as the company’s new president and re- 
election of C. Hamilton Moses as chair- 
man of the board. 

Thirteen rural electric cooperatives 
buy power from AP&L at the lowest rate 
offered by any private utility. 


Ashland Oil & Refining Company and 
subsidiaries report net earnings for the 
six months period ended March 31 of 
$5,856,423, equal to 94¢ per share on com- 
mon stock before mark down in Decem- 
ber quarter of $8,548,844 to cover antici- 
pated loss on Spraberry oil producing 
losses. 

Sales for the six months period were 
$120,531,774, up 2.4% over last year. 
Operating profit, before depreciation, 
amortization and taxes on income, was 
up $204,358 to $17,678,418, a gain of 1.2%. 
Higher income taxes and larger charges 
for depreciation and accelerated amorti- 
zation of defense facilities accounted for 
reduction of net earnings on common 
stock which compare with $1.38 for the 
same period last year after adjustment 
for stock dividends. In a letter to stock- 
holders, Board Chairman Paul G. Blazer 
called attention to the discovery of oil 
in the Kuwait Neutral Zone by American 
Independent Oil Company and Pacific 
Western Oil. Ashland has a 12.7% in- 
terest in American Independent. Refer- 
ence was made also to oil discoveries in 
Canada in joint operations with Murphy 
associates and Amurex. Ashland owns 
40% of B stock of Amurex and has option 
to acquire 200,000 shares of Amurex A 
stock at a cost of $15.00 per share. Blazer 
stated that these and other recent fa- 
vorable developments in drilling opera- 
tions have great potentialities. 
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HIGHTOWER 
Box and Tank Company 


CARPENTER OAK FLOORING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wooden Industrial Items 


Prices and Specifications 
G. M. Carpenter, Pres., W. L. Holmes, Vice-Pres., Sales Mer. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Guin, Alabama @ Tuscaloosa, Alabama @ Piedmont, Alabama 


BOXES 
SHOOK 
CRATES 
PALLETS 
LUMBER 


Write or Wire for 


PHONE 9-6147-8 
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OPP, ALABAMA 


“The City of Onp-ortunity” 


Opp has the following advantages that should make YOUR plant 
productive and profitable. 


PLANT SITES 


Numerous industrial sites are available, both 
within and without the city limits. These sites 
vary in size from one to fifty acres, and the cost 
varies from $50 to $200 per acre, depending 
on the location. Sites can be had on or off the 
railroad as requirements demand. 


LABOR 


Moderate surplus of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers. A reservoir of at least 1000 workers 
available in the Opp trade area. 


POWER AND FUEL 


Ample supply of electric power, purchased by 
the City and distributed to the retail consumer. 
is available from a hydro-generating plant on 
the impounded Conecuh River. Coal, oil and 
gas are readily available within the state or ad- 
joining states. Natural Gas will be available 
early in 1954. Steam plant in process of con- 
struction will double electric power. 


CLIMATE 


Year ‘round mild climate—normal mean tem- 
perature is 66.2 —normal rainfall (based on 
1S year period) 54.65 inches per year. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


TRANSPORTATION 


Served by L & N Railroad; two truck lines offer- 
ing adequate long and short distance hauling 
service; two buslines; 9 miles from Andalusia 


Airport. 


EDUCATION 


Elementary and High School, each with an en- 
rollment of 550, and a colored elementary 
school with enrollment of 150. There are seven 
churches in Opp. 


RECREATION 


One of the best sections for hunting quail, deer, 
wild turkey and other small game. Good fresh 
water fishing in nearby lakes and streams; ex- 
cellent deep water fishing in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Boating and swimming facilities in and near 
the city. The mild climate for approximately 
ten months of the year allows unlimited use 
of all recreational facilities in the area. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural work is carried on extensively in 
this area and supports two livestock markets. 
The surrounding rural land is suited predomi- 
nantly for row crops. 


Opportunities for manufacturing Synthetic Fibre 
and Food processing are excellent. Also oppor- 
tunity for development of Dairy Products, al- 
most no limit, other than available market. 


OPP CHAMBER GCF COMMERCE 
H. N. Lee, Secretary-Manager OPP, ALABAMA 
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Business Notes 





The appointment of Harold C. Lumb 
as general counsel for Republic Steel 
Corporation was announced last month 
by T. F, Pattton, assistant president and 
first vice president of the company. Mr. 
Lumb Mr. Patton 
counsel, 

Mr. Lumb joined Republic as assistant 
general counsel in May, 1947. Since that 
time he has taken an active part in many 
important legal problems, including the 
corporation's presentation before a Presi- 
dential Fact-Finding Board in 1949 in 
connection with the pension issue and in 
the fight to over-rule the seizure of the 
steel industry ordered by President Tru- 
man last year. 


succeeds as general 


He was also one of the group at 


SAUEREISEN 


CORROSION-PROOF CEMENTS | 


offer complete resistence to beth acids ond 
alkoties in steel mills, chemical plonts and 
ed processing industries. Send bive-prints or 
shetches, s@ we may recommend proper 


Re- 





TRIAL ORDER 
FOR ACIO AND ALKALI USERS 


Handy quart cans for making com- $77.50 


porative tests-——8 different cements. 


Savereisen Cements Company Pittsburgh 15 Pa 





public which conceived and directed the 
company’s widely-known economic edu- 
cation program for supervisory em- 
ployees which was developed jointly with 
the Industrial Relations Center of the 
University of Chicago. This program is 
now being used by many other 
panies. 

Mr. Lumb came to the steel company 
from the Cleveland law firm of Jones, 
Day, Cockley & Reavis with which he 
had been associated since 1936 with the 
exception of nearly four years in the 
Navy from which he retired with the 
rank of Lieutenant Commander. 

* . * 


com- 


Robert H. Hunter, president of Hunter 
Manufacturing Co., of Cleveland, has an- 
nounced that his firm has purchased all 
rights to Brakemaster, the automatic 
brake slack adjuster for trucks, trailers 
and buses equipped with cam-actuated 
brakes. 

Manufacturing of Brakemaster wilt 
commence in Hunter's Cleveland plant as 
soon us tools, dies and other manufactur- 
ing facilities can be moved from Chicago. 


Brakemasters were previously manufac- 
tured and sold by Brakemaster Corpora- 
tion. 

Announcement was made at the same 
time that Horton Conrad, former execu- 
tive vice president of Brakemaster Cor- 
poration, has joined Hunter Manufac- 
turing Co. as assistant to the president, 
and will take an active part in the Brake- 
master sales program. 

* * * 

Richard K. West, 
West Corporation, 
precision temperature controllers, re- 
cently announced change of his com- 
pany’s name to West Instrument Corpo- 
ration. 

“Our Board of Directors has long dis- 
cussed the advisability of changing the 
name of our company to include the word 
‘Instrument’ since control instruments 
are the major portion of our business,” 
says Mr. West. “West Instrument Cor- 
poration will have no change in officers 
or directors and will continue under the 
same management as in the past few 
vears.” 


President of Taco- 
manufacturers of 
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JONES & ARMSTRONG STEEL 
COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM 1, 


SHAFTING 


Phone 58-2415 


ALABAMA 


¢ SHEETS ¢ STRUCTURALS 











Why your company sewers 
need fully guaranteed pipe 


During their lifetime, your company sewers may 
carry a wide variety of chemical wastes. It is com- 
mon sense to specify a pipe guaranteed against 
failure from chemical attack. Dickey Clay Pipe of- 
fers you a S0-year Written Guarantee that sewer 
gas and industrial wastes can’t harm it.* 
bonus, Dickey Clay Pipe consistently tests stronger 
than ASTM standards, by margins up to 100°. 


Specify it by name. 


*In tact, Dickey Clay Pipe is guaranteed to carry any 
known chemical in any state of concentration, with the 
single exception of hydrofluoric acid, which is seldom 
used industrially. and seldom, if ever, found in sewage. 


‘ is 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg 
area a 
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CASTINGS 
STAMPINGS 


Complete assemblies or special parts. 
Specializing in High Grade Gray Iron 
Castings and Steel Stampings. 


Complete Die and Pattern Shops in 


charge of highly skilled engineers. 


Write Development Inquiries 


to any one of these plants: 


KING STOVE AND RANGE COMPANY 
Sheffield, Alabama 


MARTIN STOVE AND RANGE COMPANY 
Florence, Alabama 


MARTIN STAMPING AND STOVE COMPANY 
Huntsville, Alabama 
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THREE OF THE INDUSTRIES 
WE ARE PROUD OF: 


@ REYNOLDS METALS AND 
REYNOLDS ALLOYS 


@ ROBBINS FLOOR PRODUCTS 


@ ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
COMPANY 





For Some of the Best 
OPPORTUNITIES 


In Some of the Best 
LOCATIONS 


With Some of the Best 
PEOPLE 


IT'S 


SHEFFIELD” 


ALABAMA 


FOR YOUR INDUSTRY 
FOR YOUR FAMILY 
FOR YOU! 


Write to: Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 
P. O. Box 110 


or: Sheffield Power, Water & Gas 
Department 


*THE MANUFACTURING PARTNER OF THE TRI-CITIES—IN THE HEART OF 
THE FAMOUS MUSCLE SHOALS DISTRICT. 
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LINE MATERIAL COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
A DIVISION OF McGRAW ELECTRIC CO. 


Visit Our Plant To Observe the Workmanship 
Which Insures The Quality of Our Products 


ALL TYPES OF ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION 
AND DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT 


POLE LINE HARDWARE * MASTARMS 
SECONDARY RACKS * INSULATORS 
GUYING MATERIALS * ANCHORS 

WIRE HOLDERS * CLAMPS 


“THE SOUTH'S ONLY POLE LINE 
HARDWARE MANUFACTURER" 


Serving Industry And Utilities 
Which Serve Mankind 


1700 VANDERBILT RD., BIRMINGHAM 
PHONE 53-1651 (thru 6) 
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WHITE MARBLE FROM SYLACAUGA 


MORETTI-HARRAH MARBLE 
COMPANY 
Quarriers and Manufacturers of America’s 
Vost beautiful White Marble 
SYLACAUGA, ALABAMA 


Stevens Manufacturing Research 
Moving To Dunean Mills 


On or about July 1, Stevens Manufac- 
turing Research will be moved from its 
present location in Greenville, S. C., and 
consolidated with other activities at 
Dunean Mills, a Division of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc. 

This merger of operations is made pos- 
sible by styling changes already made 
at Dunean which permitted the removal 
of certain preparatory equipment, mak- 
ing floor space available for equipment 
from Stevens Manufacturing Research. 
In its new location fabric development 
and fiber and yarn research will con- 
tinue as heretofore. 


Wilcox Names Koenig 
Vice President of Operations 

E. A. Koenig has been appointed vice 
president in charge of operations for Wil- 
cox Trend Gathering System, Inc., of 
Dallas, according to an announcement by 
Harry W. Bass, president of the corpora- 
tion. Koenig was formerly general super- 
intendent of Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corporation. J. C. Riddle, former division 
chief dispatcher for Texas Eastern’s divi- 
sion four, and S. L. Windham, former 
measurement engineer in that division, 
have also accepted positions of increased 
responsibility with Wilcox. 

Koenig, who joined Texas Eastern in 
1947 as superintendent of compressor 
stations and served as general superin- 
tendent of the company from August 
1947, to the time of his resignation, has 
had a long and productive career in the 
oil and gas industry. He has been on 
leave of absence from Texas Eastern 
since April 9, 1952, when he was called 
to Washington, D. C., to serve as chief of 
the Gas Transmission Branch, Gas Op- 
erations Division, Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense, U, S. Department of the 
Interior. He has been released from his 
government appointment to accept his 
new duties. 

Wilcox has been authorized to con- 
struct approximately 150 miles of pipe- 
line extending from a point in the Hagist 
Ranch Field in McMullen County, Texas, 
to a point of connection with Texas East- 
ern's system near Provident City, Texas. 
The project will include approximately 
85 miles of lateral and gathering lines 
and a 2,200 horsepower compressor sta- 
tion. 


Armco Drainage Appoints 
Two Division Managers 


The appointment of two new division 
managers of Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products Inc., has been announced by 
S. R. Ives, president. Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products is a subsidiary of Armco 
Steel Corporation. 

Tom M. Neibling has been appointed 
manager of the southwestern division of 
AD&MP, with headquarters at Houston, 
Texas. He succeeds John Skove, who re- 
cently retired. 

William O. Robertson has been named 
manager of the eastern division, with 











offices at Baltimore, Maryland. 
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No Serious Work Stoppage 
in SYLACAUGA, Alabama 


in 114 Years! 


ere long history of cordial and cooperative labor-management relations is prob- 
ably unparalleled in any American community where a large segment of the population is 
engaged in industrial pursuits. This has meant higher productivity per man-hour in Sylacauga’s 
prosperous plants, where more than 5,000 men and woimen are engaged in the production of 
the world’s finest white marble, metals, textiles, commercial fertilizers, wood products, and 
many more diversified commodities. 

Surrounding Sylacauga is the rich and fertile area of the Coosa Valley that has grown 
rapidly as a dairy, beef cattle and turkey raising section. 


Sylacauga Offers New Enterprises 
This Outstanding Combination of Tangible Assets: 














Central location near the geographic center of the State. 

Abundant electric power and natural gas at reasonable rates. 

Exceptionally favorable local tax structure in rate and assessment. 

A plentiful reserve of skilled and semi-skilled native born workers. 

Excellent transportation facilities by rail and highway. 

Filtered water of a high degree of purity for industrial use. 

Desirable and reasonably priced industrial sites within and around the City limits. 


Cooperative City Administration which will offer you every assistance. 


26468686666 


A splendid system of accredited schools and the Nation's finest youth and adult recrea- 
tional program. 





J Attractive residential areas and modern downtown stores. 
J A Clean City—in appearance and in spirit, with many friendly churches. 


Jd A hospitable, friendly, enterprising citizenry who will make you feel that Sylacauga is 
"The place you would like to call home." 











se 


It will pay you to investigate the advantages of Sylacauga now. 
We invite you to write for full and specific information. 


CITY. OF SYLACAUGA 
and the 
SYLACAUGA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Sylacauga, Alabama 
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WHO'S WHERE 


Wysong and Miles Company of Greens- 
boro, N. C., builders of metal working 
machinery have announced that O. R. 
Robertson joined their engineering staff 
on May 1. 





Robertson is a native of Raleigh, N. C. 
He comes to Wysong from Western Elec- 
tric’s electronics plant in Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 


State College. He has been in the engi- 
neering field for 12 years. Before joining 
Western Electric he was employed in the 
engineering departments of Wright Ma- 
chinery Company of Durham, N. C. 
and Fairchild Aircraft Corporation at 
Hagerstown, Md. 
. . * 

William B. Flora has been appointed 
acting regional store manager for The 
B. F. Goodrich Company with headquar- 
ters at the company’s Dallas, Texas dis- 
trict offices. He succeeds Frank R. Stan- 
ford who has retired. 


as budget sales manager for Associated 
Lines in several districts until 1942 when 
he became a government civilian em- 
ployee. A year later he went into the 
Navy and served 42 months in the South 
Pacific. 

Returning to BFG at war's end, Flora 
became a budget supervisor in the As- 
sociated Lines division, then manager of 
budget sales for the division. In January, 
1950, he became manager of retail credit 
sales for BFG’s replacement tire division, 
a position he retained until his present 
appointment. 


Flora joined B. F. Goodrich 
budget sales department of the 
ciated Lines division in 1936. He 


in the 
Asso- 
served 


+ * * 
Robertson 


College and 


from 
North 


graduated 
attended 


Campbell 
Carolina The appointment of J. Irwin (Jim) 
Moore as Southern States district repre- 
sentative for the Baker-Lull Corp., na 
tional manufacturer of materials han- 
dling equipment for industry and_ the 
construction trades, has been announced 
by the firm’s Minneapolis, Minn., head- 
quarters. 

Moore will service Baker-Lull distribu- 
tors in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas and Tennessee, 
according to G. C. 
the firm. 








Strege, president of 


Previously employed by the Shepperd 
Diesel Co., Hanover, Pa., a district 
representative, Moore 56, also served 
with Westinghouse and Allis Chalmers 
and later as a field erection engineer. 


as 


* * . 


The Central of Georgia Railway Com- 
pany has announced the following ap- 
pointments, effective May 16: Mr. Robert 
LL. Nall was named general agent with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pa., at 1338 
Oliver Building. He succeeds Mr. O. P. 
Langford who has resigned to accept a 
position elsewhere. Mr, W. C. Hurst, Jr., 
was appointed commercial agent with his 
headquarters at 1400 Market Street, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. Mr. Hurst suc- 
ceeds Mr. Nall. 


. * * 


WE MANUFACTURE BUILDINGS 


We learn what you want then make it and put it up for you. 


Of course we stick to materials and designs we’ve found to be 
best. It must be firesafe—economical—durable, or we don’t 
use it. 


Building miles of steel buildings and roofs has taught us how 
to do what you want and need. 


You can plan your own HOLSTEEL BUILDINGS with our 
Bulletin 5201. Ask for it. 


HOLSTON STEEL STRUCTURES 


Manufacturing Builders 
BRISTOL, TENN. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railroad Com- 
pany has announced that effective May 
1 Mr. DP. K. Murdock was promoted to the 
position of assistant general passenger 
agent, with offices at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Murdock succeeds Mr. J. M. Stuart, de- 


ceased, 


P. O. Box 422 Phone South 3610 

















BUSINESS ENVELOPES “TAILOR MADE” 








0 @ ANY SIZE 
e . 3) @ ANY STYLE 
R @ ANY GRADE 
acne @ COMMERCIAL 
ARE JUST @ OFFICIAL 
GOOD @ WINDOW 

BUSINESS @ POSTAGE SAVER 

. @ CATALOG 

” @ COIN 
@ BARONIAL 


‘Sticktite Envelopes — All That The Name implies” 
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WAVLILADEGA 


THE 
CITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


A LOCAL CIVIC CORPORATION HAS PURCHASED AN ORDNANCE 





PLANT ADJACENT TO THE CITY 
LIMITS, CONTAINING 900 ACRES 
AND HAS AVAILABLE IDEAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL SITES AT NOMINAL 
COST. NOW SERVED BY RAIL 
SPURS, PAVED STREETS AND PUB- 
LIC UTILITIES. 


THE CITY HAS ACQUIRED AN 
1800 ACRE GOVERNMENT AIR- 
PORT WITH HANGAR, AND 
THREE 5300 FOOT CONCRETE 
RUNWAYS. SITES ARE AVAIL- 
ABLE HERE FOR AIRCRAFT AND 
RELATED INDUSTRIES. 








Mobile . . AMPLE NATIVE LABOR IS 
| AVAILABLE. 





For details write 


The Chamber of Commerce 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 
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; RALEIGH Carolina Power & Light Co CHATTANOOGA Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
ew ants plans service building on Jones St. bet. Har- cago, Ill., plan $70,000 feed warehouse. 
rington & West Sts KNOXVILLE Mountcastle Broadcasting 
ROANOKE RAPIDS Tri-C ity Motor Co., Co., Inc., Paul Mounteastle, Sr., Pres., filed 
Inc., let contract to William “K. Neal for application with FCC for permit for $1,000,000 
(Continued from page 24) $116.545 building; G. Milton Small, Jr., expansion program, including office and tele- 
Raleigh, Archt. — F j vision studio building, 3114 Broadway, N.E., 
= ; ; . ROCKY MOUNT — Graybar Electric Co., and transmitter building on Sharp's Ridge. 
ST. LOUIS ke Hi. Baare Manufacturing Inc., Richmond, Va., let contract to S. S MARYVILLE—Chamber of Commerce re- 
Co,, 1610 Tower Grove Ave., let contract to Toler & Son at $86,375 (on Alt.-steel roof) ceived low bid from Parkview, Inc., Mary- 
Merie-Jung, Inc , 355! _Park Ave., for for building; Harry J. Harles, Archt, ville, for $194,000 factory building for Ten- 
factory, 4400 Gustine Ave.; Francis R. & Fred nessee Textile Corp.; Lindsey & Maples, 
R en, 714 N. Woodlawn, Kirkwood, OKLAHOMA Marvville. Archts : j 
Archt E HIS aue 4 > ¥ ac 
ST. LOUIS — Century Electric Co., 1806 | BLACKWELL —Cities Service Oil Co. plac-  ajlen Brethers Canstruction Co. for ware. 
Pine St., let contract to Murech-Jarvis Co., ing in Operation new gasoline plant near house and office building: Wiseman & Bland 
Inc,, 718 _: ust St., for manufacturing build- B ghey — Ol Cc Tul 1 Arch : j F 
ing, 3800 Forest Park Blvd. } N-—sunray Oll Corp., Tulsa, plans > The ymé ‘rans Be 
ST. LOUIS— Edith Investment Co., 3837 W coking unit for refinery; also pipeline from eM aia tenn tau ae Co. 
Pine Blvd., let contract to Sam Wolff Con- refinery to water transportation terminal on 688 Scott. for terminal and office building: 
struction Co., 3837 W. Pine Bivd., for post Mississippi River. Ralph Wilson, Columbian Mutual Tower 
office sub-station, 3400 N. Ninth St ‘ 
ST. LOUIS—Rice-Stix, Inc., may construct SOUTH CAROLINA 
new warehouse and office building; several 
sites under consideration 


Commercial Carrier, Inc., and 
CHESTER—The Springs Cotton Mills, El- United Transport, Inc., let contract to Har- 
liot Springs, Pres., plans $1,000,000 expansion etn ane Okie ig ¥* . — . — 
rogram at Eureka Plant, oma_ City a or buildings, Presiden 
NORTH CAROLINA COLUMBIA — Southern Natural Gas Co, yo Robert Brown & Robert Day Smith, 
NORTH CAROLINA—Plantation Pipe Line Birmingham, plans $44,932 pipe line from  Afrchts. : ree 
Co. let contract to Anderson Brothers Be point near Bass Junction, Ga., to Aiken, MEMPHIS—William Loeb let contract to 
Houston, at $4,500,000, for extension of pipe- 5. ©. a : Robert C. Crouch Co., 703 Sterick Bldg., for 
line bet. Charlotte & Greensboro. COLUMBIA—Southern Natural Gas Co. —— ng — Robert Martin, 210 
DY RHAM-—-Ward Baking Co.. New York,  80ld $30,000,000 20-year first mortgage pipe altimore Bldg., Archt. i 
} yan $500,000 oe & Hoover gore. line bonds to Blyth & Co. and Kidder, MEMPHIS—Publix Shirt Corp., Hunting- 
M. Se "af. am, A ; "Peabody & Co don, received low bid from F. N. Saliba for 
CHARI OTTE. 2 Clearance Co MYRTLE BEACH—Aerovox Corp., Charles Warehouse addition; Johnson, Jones & Reyn- 
received bid from G. E. Vinroot Construction E. Krampf, Vice-Pres., let contract to Moore Olds, Archts isi 
Co., 233 N. Independence Bivd., for $48,716 Construction Co., P. O. Box 5, Myrtle Beach, NASHVILLE - Glidden Co. plans metro- 
office and warehouse building: Sloan & fer $400,000 building. politan branch and warehouse. “ 
Wheatley, 301 Chatham Bldg., Arehts. SUMTER—Sumter Telephone Co. let con- SHELBYVILLE—United States Rubber Co. 
CHARLOTTE—J. M. Harry & Bryant Co. tract to M. B. Kahn Construction Co., Co- plans one-story addition to textile mill. 
received bid from Cato Construction Co. for lumbia, for telephone building; Lyles, Bis- 
$21,692 building addition; M. R. Marsh, souk, Catiite & Wolfe, 1321 Bull’ St... Co- TEXAS 
Archt umbia, Arents. PEXAS~—-Centrz -ower dg ‘o. sold 
_ CHARLOTTE — Southern Bell Telephone & Pm Sy Pg Rtg fo ge eg Ma > 
relegraph Co, received bids for West Dial TENNESSEE to First Boston Corporation. 
office building; J. N. Pease & Co., Archt. | CHATTANOOGA—E. I. du Pont de Ne ABILENE—-Cassle & Cassle, Inc., 155 Cedar 
HAMLET—Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. mours & Co. have started construction on St., let contract to Paul M. Bonine, P. O. 
received bids for Diesel Engine building $9,000,000 annex to nylon plant. Box 641, for $46,980, office building; William 
HIGH POINT Traditional Furniture CHATTANOOGA—General Dvestuff Comp, M. Collier, Jr., Morris Bldg., Archt. 
Shops, Inec., to move manufacturing opera- let contract to Collins & Hobbs, Ine.. for ABILENE—Graybar Electric Co., Inc., let 
tions from Winston-Salem, $114,004 warehouse. Fr to oe Fg ag meee ct — 
HOT SPRINGS — Goodall-Sanford, Inc., CHATTANOOGA~ John Parks Co., general Chestnut St., at $94,700, for warehouse anc 
Sanford, Maine, let contract to Perry M. contractor for building on North a. office building, 1500 block S. Treadway; 
Alexander Construction Co., Asheville, at Callie Ave., for lease to Olan Mills, Inc. of Tucker Lindberg, 161 2 Cedar St., Archts. 
$800,000, for grading and excavation work Tennessee, by National Burial Insurance Co. ; AMABILLO Amarillo Motor Co., J.C. 
for plant; will install over $1,000,000 new represents an investment of $175,000; Hunt, Coseegeet, Sm) Tyler St., plans automobile 
type spinning equipment, Caton & Assoes., Archts. (Continued on page 140 
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TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA NATIONAL SOUTHERN 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Tuscaleasa, Alahama 
City of Progress 


AN OUTSTANDING RECORD 
OF CIVIC ACHIEVEMENT 


$131,000 NEW INDUSTRIES 
COMMITTEE LAUNCHED 


Tuscaloosa has formally issued its invi- 
tation to industry by contacting nearly 
8,000 firms during the past year. Assist- 
ance is Offered in locating desirable 
plant sites and financing plant con- 
struction. 


$2,000,000 WATERWORKS 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS VOTED 


Tuscaloosa’s progressive spirit was dem- 
onstrated by the overwhelming vote in 
favor of this important municipal de- 
velopment. The total capacity of our 
water storage system will be more than 


doubled, 


$3,250,000 DRUID CITY 
HOSPITAL OPENED 


The new 240-bed Druid City Hospital 
is among the best equipped in the na- 
tion, and is completely paid for. A 
new Nurses Home and training pro- 
gram assure adequate trained nurses for 
both hospital and industry. 





TUSCALOOSA, fifth largest city in Alabama, enjoys 
$1,500,000 HOTEL FUND many business and industrial advantages. Situated 
CAMPAIGN CONCLUDED on the navigable Black Warrior River, it is also served 
by three major railways and an air line. Smooth high- 
More than 2,000 Tuscaloosa citizens ways radiate from Tuscaloosa throughout the industrial 
bought stock in their own 150-room South. Tuscaloosa is growing and eager to grow more, 
community hotel during a brief, hard- yet retains its ante-bellum charm and hospitality. 
hitting drive. A magnificent new build- 
ing will be erected in a downtown loc.- For Particulars—Write 


TUSCALOOSA 
OTHER MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Three New Elementary Schools Built i 
Two New High Schools Now Under Construction NEW INDUSTRIES COMMITTEE 


Alabama Trade School To Open in September INCORPORATED 


New $90,500 Fire Station Completed POST OFFICE BOX 377 TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 


tion within two years. 


INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES AGAINST A CULTURAL BACKGROUND 
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iF A SOUND INVESTMENT New Plants 
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building, 8th & Van Buren Sts.; M. Howard 
Ensign, 312-B W. 10th St., Archt. 
AMARILLO —Palo Duro Motors, 412 E. 
Sth St., let contract to J. W. Marsh, 609 
Mississippi, for $20,000 public garage. 
AMARILLO—Shamrock Oil & Gas Co. re- 
ceived bid from Randall Building Co. of 
$69,900 for laboratory, McKee Plant; O. L 
Johnson, Amarillo Bldg., Amarillo, Archt. 
AMARILLO Wedding & Cochran, 315 
Lipscomb St., plan alterations to supply 
house, 115 N. Fillmore St.: Kerr & Shiver, 
1801-D Washington St., Archts 
ANDREWS COUNTY-—Phillips Pipe Line 
Co., subsid. of Phillips Petroleum Co., plans 
construction of gathering system, and main 
line to transport oil. 
ey oo gg & Myers ong 4 
Co,, Horace D. Spalti, Pres., Dallas, to as 
N y » 4,8¢ bids for factory and warehouses, costing 
STILLMAN < OLLEGE more than $1,500,000; George L. Dahl, Dallas 
Founded 1876 


Archt. 
er “ BAYTOWN~—Consolidated Chemical Indus- 
TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA tries, Inc., Mellie Esperson Bldg., Houston, 
let contract to The Ralph M. Parsons Co., 
The only coliege for Negroes that is owned and operated City National Bank Blidg., Houston, Tex. 
by the Presbyterian Church in the United States, offering and Los Angeles, Calif., for sulphur recoy- 
courses in ery plant; cost $400,000 to $500,000. 
. . ‘ - BAYTOWN—Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Business Education Home Economics P. O. Box 2180. Houston. let contract to Ma- 
Elementary Education Liberal Arts ’ ior Construction Co., 721 W. Drew St., Hous- 
Pre-ministerial Training Religious Education ton, for 1-story service station, Market St 
> ORNT THE CU ThY Road and Pelly-Baytown Road; 1-story lu- 
BIBLE CENTRAL IN THE Ct RRIC U LUM s brication and washroom addition to station. 
Having recently become a four year college, Stillman College Goose Creek Ave. & Evergreen Road; and 
has the highest rating by the Southern Association of Colleges wash and lubrication room addition to sta- 
and Secondary Schools for its first two years of work. The tion, Telephone Road and Dumble St. 
entire four years of work will meet accreditation standards BEAUMONT—E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
soon & Co., Wilmington, Del., let contractt to 
Your investment will provide needed endowment for accredita- Thomas L. Pierce. Wilmington, Del., for 
tion requirement:, scholarships for worthy Negro youth to $4,000,000 chemical plant. 
receive an education that is soundly Christian, and a guar BELLS—Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
antee that dividends will result in Christian leadership 309 S. Akard St., Dallas, let contract to L. H. 
a Smith, 724 W. Hanna, Denison, for dial 
Send check, or write to: building. 
. a BOWIE—Bowie Gasoline Co, let contract 
Samuel Burney Hay, President to Hudson Engineering Corp., 2711 Danville, 
Stillman College for $2,200,000 gas plant. 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 





(Continued on page 146) 














THE ALABAMA A. & M. COLLEGE 


Normal, Alabama 


( Land Grant College Offering Work Leading to the Bachelor’s Degree in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND SPECIALTIES 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL. INDUSTRIAL. AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


FALL QUARTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 7. 19533 


Catalog and other information will be furnished on request 
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ALABAMA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


AT MONTGOMERY e ALABAMA 


Established in) 1874 


Fifth Year Graduate Curriculum in 
Teacher Education 
Four-Year Teacher-Education Curriculums for 
Elementary School and Secondary School Teachers 


Four-Year Non-Professional Curriculum 


High School—Elementary School— 


Nursery-Kindergarten 
Branch Junior College at Mobile 
Branch Summer Schools at 


Birmingham and Mobile 


H. COUNCILL TRENHOLM, President 
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Georgia Ports Authority 
Names D. Leon Williams 


D. Leon Williams, of Atlanta, has been 
named director of the Georgia Ports Au- 
thority, owners and operators of the Sa- 
vannah State Docks and Warehouses. 

Mr. Williams’ appointment to head the 
operations of the Authority was an- 
nounced by William R. Bowdoin, of At- 
lanta, chairman of the three-man Au- 
thority. 

Mr. Williams succeeds Henry W. Sweet 
whose contract with the Georgia Ports 
Authority has been terminated. 

Pointing out that Mr. Williams has 
served the Georgia Ports Authority in an 
executive capacity 1947, Mr. Bow- 
doin voiced high praise for the leading 
role the new director has played in the 
development of the Savannah state port 
facilities. 

“The Georgia Ports Authority is proud 
to announce Mr. Williams’ appointment 
as director of its operations,” the Au- 
thority chairman said. “His long and 
loyal service to the cause of improved 
port facilities in Georgia is well known. 
The leading and responsible part he has 
consistently played in the successful de- 
velopment of all phases of the Savannah 
State Docks and Warehouses has won 
him the highest respect of those closely 
associated with the Authority's 
tions.” 

“The High esteem in which Mr. Wil- 
liams is held by representatives of all 
phases of transportation and commerce 


since 


opera- 


is indicative of the efficient and diplo- 
matic manner in which he has discharged 
his business relationships,” Mr. Bowdoin 
continued. “The Georgia Ports Authority 
board has every confidence that under 
Mr. Williams’ sound direction, the Sa- 
vannah State Docks and Warehouses can 
look forward to sizable increases in busi- 
ness volume and a prosperous future.” 

Mr. Williams will maintain offices in 
Savannah and in Atlanta, where he was 
formerly the Authority's of 
commerce. 

The new ports authority director and 
docks manager is a former director of 
the American Association of Port Au- 
thorities. He is currently serving his sec- 
ond term as president of the South At- 
lantic Ports Conference, and is a direc- 
tor of the Atlanta World Trade Council. 

Prior to joining the Ports Authorit: 
shortly after it was established by the 
Georgia General Assembly, Mr. Williams 
served as Regional Representative of the 
General Electric Company; Regional 
Priorities Manager of the War Produc- 
tion Board from 1941 to 1945; and State 
Director of the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration from 1945 to 1947. 

Mr. Williams is a native of Bessemer, 
Ala. He attended school there, and later 
went to Howard College, in Birmingham, 
and Vanderbilt University in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The three-man Georgia Ports Author- 
ity consists of Mr. Bowdoin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Trust Company of Georgia; 
Peter Roe Nugent, Savannah civic leader, 


director 


and M. M. Monroe, prominent business- 
man of Waycross. James W. Smith, of 
Albany, is secretary-treasurer of the 
Authority. 


Minnesota Mining Acquires 


American Lava of Chattanooga 

Acquisition of American Lava Corp. of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. by Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co. through a $5,000,- 
000 stock transfer was announced June 5. 

Herbert P. Buetow, 3M president, and 
John Kruesi, president of American Lava, 
said officers of the two firms have ap- 
proved a deal by which the Chattanooga 
firm would become a wholly-owned 3M 
subsidiary. 

Buetow said his firm's primary interest 
in acquiring Lava was to broaden 3M’s 
participation in the electronics field. 

“We are the world’s largest producer 
of flexible electrical insulating mate- 
rials,” Buetow said. “The electronics in- 
dustry is already a giant on the American 
business scene and many phases of its 
development are just beginning. By join- 
ing forces, 3M and American Lava will 
play a far larger role in the industry 
than they could hope to play separately.” 

“Acquisition of American Lava by 3M 
is another assurance that 3M will con- 
tinue its growth pattern of the past 25 
years,’ Buetow said. ‘Our growth has re- 
sulted from broadening the parent com- 
pany’s product line through research and 
product development and by acquiring 
firms with established products in related 
field.” 
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HAVE THE BEST IN BIRMINGHAM... 


Stay et Hotel 


1ONAL HOTELS 
TEMAS 


A paradox of the old South’s traditional cour- 


tesy and a new day’s interpretation of service, 
Hotel THOMAS JEFFERSON is Birmingham’s new- 
est and most modern hotel. Relax in the friendly at- 
mosphere of this fine Affiliated National Hotel . . . 
your host in Birmingham. Completely air condi- 


tioned. 


ADMIRAL SEMMES 
Mobile, ALA. 


WADE HAMPTON 
Columbie, S$. C. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
wore WADE RAMITOR - Radio and Television in Guest Rooms 
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Precast Concrete 
Construction for 


Floors and Roofs 


Alaslab Roof Slabs 


Alajoist Joists 
and Filler Blocks 


Flexicore 
Prestressed Slabs 


These systems provide rapid erection on the job 
and permanence of the structure. They have been 
proved in many major installations. Descriptive 
folders will be sent promptly. 


Alabama Cement Tile Co. 


615 North 33rd St. Birmingham, Ala. 











WOODSTOCK 
SLAG 


CORPORATION 


Transportation Building 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


* 





GEO. A. MATTISON, JR. 
President 
JNO. C. PHILLIPS 


Sales Manager 
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American business and industry, well aware of Ala- 
bama's amazing opportunities, are also conscious 
of the important part the Illinois Central Railroad 
plays in linking Alabama to important markets to 
the north and west. 


No section of America is served by finer high- 
speed freight service. Twice daily dispatch freights 
in both directions link Birmingham with Chicago, St. 
Louis and other midwestern markets. And for passen- 
ger travel there is the '‘City of Miami,’ one of Ameri- 


ca’s great streamliners, and the daily ‘‘Seminole.” 


__ Minneapolis 


Albert LeaO 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Wain Line of Mid-America 





B. F. Goodrich To Build 
Plant At Calvert City, Ky. 


Plans to build a new $8,500,000 chem- 
ical plant at Calvert City, Kentucky, 
have been disclosed by John R. Hoover, 
president of B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company. The plant will manufacture 
acrylonitrile, a versatile liquid monomer 
used in making oil-resistant rubber, plas- 
tics, fibers, soil conditioners and an in- 
creasing number of other chemical prod- 
ucts. 

The announcement follows closely the 
company’s formal opening of a $6,000,000 
vinyl chloride monomer plant also at Cal- 
vert City. “The construction of this new 
plant further broadens the base of our 


chemical operations,” said Hoover, “and 
marks another step in the growth of 
Calvert City as a chemical manufactur- 
ing center.” 

Ground will be broken soon for the 
acrylonitrile plant on a tract already 
owned by B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany adjacent to its vinyl chloride unit. 
Start-up of the new plant is scheduled 
for the fall of 1954, with an annual ca- 
pacity of 24 million pounds. Acetylene, a 
principal raw material for the new oper- 
ation, will be fed by pipeline from the 
nearby plant of Air Reduction Company. 

Hoover stated that his company has 
for many years been a large user of 
acrylonitrile for making its Hycar Amer- 
ican rubber, a product used widely by 


many industries, among which are oil, 
automotive, aeronautical and adhesives. 
“The decision to construct facilities for 
our own manufacture of acrylonitrile cul- 
minates a five-year research and devel- 
opment program,” Hoover said, “includ- 
ing successful continuous operation of a 
semi-works unit at our Avon Lake, Ohio, 
experimental station.” 

In addition to its Calvert City opera- 
tions, B. F. Goodrich makes resins, rub- 
ber, plastics, chemicals and colors in 
plants at Louisville, Ky., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., Akron and Avon Lake, Ohio, Hale- 
don and Kearny, N. J. The chemical com- 
pany also operates government-owned 
American rubber plants at Institute, 
West Virginia, and Port Neches, Texas. 








Incorporated 


Face Brick 


DECATUR 


Alabama Brick and Tile 
Company 


Everlasting Clay Products 


Manufacturers of: 


Drain Tile 
Building Tile 


Common Brick 


W. B. Neher, Pres. and Treas. 
Gerald W. Neher, Secretary 
H. G. Jacobs, Vice-Pres. 


ALABAMA 


JENKINS BRICK 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


COMMON BRICK 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


Montgomery, 


FACE BRICK 


Alabama 








WHOLESALERS 
Established 1907 


Our Motto: 





STEEL CITY LUMBER 
COMPANY 


1442-1449 BROWN-MARX BUILDING 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


Specializing in Serving Retail Lumber Dealers 


"Quality and Service'' 








EMORY PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, 


ANNISTON, ALABAMA 


CAST IRON SOIL PIPE, FITTINGS, 
SERVICE BOXES & PLUMBERS’ SPECIALS 


INCORPORATED 


* 


Manufacturers of 
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ALABAMA 
Alabama MARBLE 


1 


Warehouse Co., 


Inc. 


Troy, Alabama 


Peanut Shellers 
Fertilizer Manufacturers 
Cotton Storage Warehouses 


Cotton Gins 


Anchilecturdl, 
Sculptural, and Monumental Use 


OUTSTANDING BUILDINGS IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED 

STATES SERVE AS EXAMPLES OF 
T A | l A § § F F THE HIGH QUALITY OF OUR 


PRODUCT AND WORKMANSHIP. 


MILLS FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 


© Calcium Carbonate for use in manu- 
facture of Marble Cement Brick, Phono- 
graph Records, Egg Shell Producer, 
Dusting Compounds, Waterproofing 











Compounds, Abrasives, Polishes, Roofing, 
Ceramics, Stucco, Terrazzo Chips. 


© Special preparations for manufacturers 
of Paint, Rubber, Fillers for Floor Cover- 
ings and Paper Products. 

Tallassee, Alabama 


Write for samples, specifications, freight rates, 
and prices. 


ALABAMA MARBLE 
COMPANY = ft. SIs 
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IOLA | 


TRACE mann 


BARS AND SHAPES 


/ 


QUALITY MADE 
FROM QUALITY STEEL 


DixistEEL merchant bars are quality-controlled from 
start to finish. At each step of production — from 
molten steel to the finished hot-rolled product — 
checks and rechecks are made to assure proper physical 
properties, finish and tolerances. 

DixistkEL Bars and Shapes are produced in a 
wide variety of shapes, sizes and grades — plain or 
valvanized. 


Write today for complete information and prices. 


Atlantic Steel Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Producers of fine-quality low-carbon steel products, including: hot rolled bars, shapes and strip e drawn wire 
e nails, rivets, staples « fence and barbed wire « fabricated reinforcing bars « forgings And stampings 
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BROWNSVILLE— Volkart Brothers, Inc., 
let contract to Wedegartner Construction Co., 
P. O. Drawer 711, at $20,970, for office build- 
ing and cotton classing facilities; A 
Woolridge, 6 Anthony Bidg., Archt. 

NR. CALALLEN—Central Power & Light 
Co., Corpus Christi, let contract to H. B. 
Zachry Co., San Antonio, at $64,017, for plant 
control building. 

DALLAS Appraisal Engineering Service, 
Ine., 2115 Butler, let contract to Associated 
Construction Co., 2115 Butler St., for $85,000 
warehouse and addition to second story floor, 
2503 Butler St. 


DALLAS—Borden Cheese Co. let contract 
to O'Rourke Construction Co., 1001 W. Com- 
merce, for $180,000 office and warehouse, 3033 
Glenfield Ave. 

DALLAS—-Hubert M. Cook & Assoc. let 
contract to Jansen Construction Co., 1203 
Powhattan, Dallas, for $213,000 warehouse 
building, City of University Park addition; 
Dewitt & Swank, 2025 Cedar Springs, Archts. 

DALLAS—Francis Jean Co. let contract to 
Peterson Construction Co., 5630 Dyer, for 
$62,883 one-story office building, 4350 N. Cen- 
tral Expressway. 

DALLAS—Moe Lisotta let contract to A. 
F. Piranio, 610 N. Haskell, for $50,000 one- 
story storage building, Zangs Blvd. & Sun- 
set; F. J. Woerner & Co., 1008 Stonewall, 
Archts. 

DALLAS— Eugene Locke & Trammell Crow 
plan four-story open design parking garage 
on property bounded by Akard, Wood, Field 
& Jackson Sts. 

DENVER CITY——Southwest Public Service 
Co., 3rd & Polk, Amarillo, let contract to 
J. F. Pritchard & Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
for $7,500,000 power plant and. structures. 

DUMAS—Shamrock Oil & Gas Co. let con- 
tract to Randall Building Co., Amarillo, for 
$69,900 laboratory. 

EDEN—Lubke Chevroiet Co., Otto Lubke, 
plans building: Doyle C. Maddux, 1004 S, 
Oakes St., San Angelo, Archt. 

ETTER Phillips Chemical Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla., started work on nitric acid plant. 

EVADALE—FEast Texas Pulp & Paper Co., 
Abstract & Title Bidg., Houston Oil Co., and 
Time, Ine., let contract to Tellepsen Con- 
struction Co., P. O. Box 2536, Houston, for 
two buildings in connection with Kraft Pulp 
& Paper mill; H. A. Simons, Ltd., Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Archts. 

FORT WORTH—FEast Texas Motor Freight 
Lines, 115 Boog, let contract to Rambo Con- 
struction Co., P. O. Box 11245, for $25,000 
one-story truck terminal. 

FORT WORTH— Texas Wine & Liquor Co. 
received bid from B. B. Adams, Ist National 
Bank Bidg., at $54,753, for warehouse altera- 
tions: Preston M. Geren, 1607 Fort Worth 
National Bank Bldg., Archt. 

FORT WORTH-U. S. Realty Co. of Texas 
received bid from Parker Construction Co., 
2037 E. Lancaster St., at $117,950, for new 
office and warehouse addition; and from Bird 
Plumbing & Heating Co., 611 Riverside Drive, 
at $40,910, for mechanical work; Garmon & 
Van Gorder, Neil P. Anderson Bidg., Archts. 

FREEPORT Dow Chemical Co., ¢/o Le 
land I. Doan, Pres., plans $10,000,000 chem- 
ical plant. 

HARLINGEN Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, K. A. 
Ganssle, let contract to Parker Construction 
Co., 805 S. West St.. for alterations and ad- 
ditions to central building; Thomas, Jame- 
son & Merrill, 820 N. Harwood St., Dallas, 
Archts.-Engrs. 

HOUSTON Stokes Adair, 2518 Tangley, 
plans manufacturing plant on 10 acre tract 
W. of Post Oak Road and S.A.&A.P. Rail- 
road, to be leased to May Weatherstrip Mfg. 
Co., 2342 Bissonnet. 

HOUSTON American Truck & Trailer 
Co, let contract to Pence Construction Co. 
for $60,000 truck terminal, 2200 Collier St. 

HOUSTON Beaumont, Sour Lake & West- 
ern Railroad Co., let contract to Robert H. 
Smith & Co., 1915 Kolfahl St., at $71,519 for 
Settegast Yard Building additions. 

HOUSTON Cravens, Dargan & Co., 1903 
Hermann Drive, let contract to Shaw-Glass, 
Inc., 2518 Times Blvd., at $113,677 for addi- 
tion to annex and main building remodeling. 
Wyatt C. Hedrick, 5201 Fannin, Archt. 

HOUSTON Federated Metals Division, 
9000 Market Street Road, c/o Director of Pur- 
chases, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., let 
contract to Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 74, for facilities building. Baldwin 
N. Young, Mellie Esperson Building, Archt. 

HOUSTON—Globe-Union, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., building factory. 

HOUSTON The Houston Post, W. P. 
Hobby, Editor & Publisher, plans $4,000,000 
plant, S.W. cor, Polk & Dowling. 
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HOUSTON Krapp Chevrolet Co. plans 
one-story addition to body shop, 815 Houston 
Ave. Irvine & Hoyt, 5519 Memorial Drive, 
Archts 

HOUSTON — Ear! MeMillian, Ine., S800 
Louisiana, let contract to Robert H. Smith & 
Co., 1915 Kolfahl, for auto show room and 
service center building, 8000 block Jensen 
Drive. Claude FE. Hooten, Herman Profession- 


, 
al Bldg., Archt. 4 There's a@ 


HOUSTON New England Lead Burning : 

Corp., L. C. Goad, Vice Pres.. plan oe a Mew Road to Famed 
office building, 2 acres on Homestead Road. a 

HOUSTON —~ Pacific Valves. Inc.. 12th St., ¥ HATTERAS LIGHTHOUSE 
off Hempstead Highway, let contract to eh, 

Brown & Root, Inc., P. O. Box 3, for office 
building. 

HOUSTON Prichard Rice Milling Co., 
3002 Richardson, plans $40,009 addition and 
remodeling program. Leonard Gabert, and 
William J. Wisdom, 1315 Bell Ave., Assoc 
Archts. 

HOUSTON Schulumberger Well Survey- 
ing Corp., 5000 Gulf Freeway, will construct 
$6,000,000 oil plant. 

HOUSTON—Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., K. A. Ganssle, 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, 
let contract to Robert H. Smith, 1915 
Kolfahl St., for additions to Exchange Build- 
ing at Greens Bayou Ash St. 

HOUSTON Southwestern Engraving Co., 
M & M Bidg.,. let contract to Robert FE. 
Nesmith, Inc., 6738 Long Drive. for office, 
laboratory and storage building, W. Dallas 
& Eberhardt Streets. 

HOUSTON Sun Oi! Co. plans $130,000,- 
000 expenditure in 1953 for modernizing and 
expansion. 

HOUSTON Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. plans laboratory building on tract bet. 
tice Ave. & Sixth St. Cowell & Neuhaus, 
2303 LaBranch, Archts. 

LONGVIEW —Down Town Auto Park, Inc., 
A. R. Graves, Pres., McWilliams Hardware 
& Furniture Co., let contract to Vivrett & 
Vivrett, P. O. Box 6826, Dallas, for $179.- 
700 parking garage. Wilson, Morris & Crain, 
3330 Graustark St., Houston, Archts. 

LONGVIEW Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., plan new plant to cost 
several million dollars. 

LONGVIEW —Grove Controls. Inc.. M. R. 
Grove, Pres., Oakland, Calif., plans $2,000,000 
industrial plant on site South side of T & P 
Railroad at Fisher Crossing. 

LONGVIEW—A. James Henry let contract 
at $35,199 to J. R. Shaw, P. O. Box 287, for 
TV station and studio. W. L. Kelly. Glover- 
Crim Bidg., Archt. 

LONGVIEW Premier Oj] Refinine Co. 
plans catalytic cracking unit at Fort Worth 
refinery. 

NEW BRAUNFELS Life-Time Battery 
Corp., Robert V. Abshire, Pres., acquired 
facilities to expand its batterv production. 

PORT ARTHUR — Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf 
Bldg., Houston, plans $15,000,000 ethylene 
chemical plant. 


SAN ANGELO Bill Ragsdale Tire Co. r o~ ~ ~ - . 
received bid from R. B. Owens, 307 Glen- E = 
more Drive, at $18,913 for remodeling build- J l L = AD S T O I = O L A l I O N 
_, Leonard Mauldin, Phillips-Talley Bldg. 
Archt. 

SAN ANTONIO — Straus-Frank Co., 301 
doc xt. ae nag A> one and ware- 
10use, Coliseum Drive, bet. E. Houston and “a: e 
E. Commerve St. Atlee B. & Robert M. Ayres, ....and yet It is part of a 70,000 mile road system 
Transit Tower, Archts. a 2 
_SILSBEE —' Southwestern Bell Telephone that makes markets, labor and materials readily 
Co 309 *. — an Dallas, let contract to 

erman Weber, Inc., 800 N. Pearl, Beau- 1 
mont, for dial building. accessible. 
6 tee ey ae Creosting 

Construction Co., FE. . Moore, Gen. Megr.. . e 
reconstructing plant destroyed by fire. North Carolina not only offers industry ACCESSIBLE 

TYLER Cotton Belt Railroad, c/o A. J . : . 
McKenzie, Pres... plans $1,250,000 two-story ISOLATION, but its working people enjoy a 
office building. Wyatt C. Hedrick, 1005 First 


Rational Bank Bidg., Fort Worth, Archt.- VARIETY VACATIONLAND the year around. This 


TYLER— Oliver Motor Co., 107 N. Bonner H 
St.. let contract to High Denson, 227 S. means happy, contented workers — a vital factor 
Englewood, for $100,000 building; Layton os . . 
Engineering Co., 437 Hill Crest, for air con- in industrial prosperity. 
ditioning: Baker Electric Co., 418 E. Hous- 
ton, Houston, for electrical work; Tyler 
Sheet Metal Work, 2016 Jacksonville High- 
way, for steel 

WACO--Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
K. A. Ganssle, Chief Engr., 308 S. Akard St., 
Dallas, plans dial telephone building. 


VIRGINIA 


_ VIRGINIA Long Lines Department of 
The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and industrial buildings 
plans new construction 
LURAY — The Luray Civic League, Inc.. and other information, 
let contract to Baugham Construction Co. 
for plant to be leased to Blue Bell, Inc., man- communicate with 
ufacturer of work clothes. 
_NANSEMOND COUNTY — WTAR Radio 
Corp., Norfolk, broke ground for 1029-ft. tele 
vision antenna tower, est. cost $500,000. 
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New Plants 


(Continued from page 147) 


RICHMOND Century Sprinkler Corp 
H. C. Seibold, Pres., acquired site at West 
Leigh and MeTavish Sts.: plan $50,000 ware- 
house, and possibly a 5-story office building 
to cost approx, $1,250,000 

RIPLEY United Fue! Gas Co. plans $1,- 
885,500 pipe line facilities 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WEST VIRGINIA Monongahela Power 
Co. plans substation improvement in Glen 
Falls area, at $190,000, 

FAIRMONT Fairmont Aluminum Co 
granted certificate of necessity for 50 per 
cent of a $71,504 total. 

HUNTINGTON~— International Nickel Co., 
Inc., granted certificate of necessity for 50 
per cent of a $280,000 total. 

HUNTINGTON—The International Nickel 
Co., Ine., granted certificate of necessity for 
50 per cent of a $346,500 total 

HUNTINGTON—-The Ohio River Co. plans 
$6,000,000 expansion program. 


Kroger Co., Announces 
New W. Va. Branch 


Construction of a new warehouse and 
office building for the Charleston, W. Va., 
branch of the Kroger Co. has been an- 
nounced by Clifford J. Finn, Charleston 
branch manager for the retail food firm. 
The new warehouse will serve as a dis- 
tribution point for the 63 Kroger stores 


downtown parking garage, N.E. cor. Salem 
\ve. & First St., S.W 


ROANOKE eugene Carbaugh, Jr., plans SISTERSVILLE 


WEIRTON 


Linde Air Products Co within a 50-mile radius of Charleston. 
acquired 1400 acres at Bens Run for plant 
Weirton Steel Co. granted 


The steel and brick building now be 


RICHMOND Steel Service, Inc., let con- certificate of necessity for 50 per cent of the ing constructed on a Kanawha Valley 


tract to J. Kennon Perrin Co., P. O. Box $98,000 proposed expansion. 
S687, for $44,336 office building. Courtenay S 
Welton’s Sons, Archts 


Union Warehouse 


WHEELING—The Marx Toy Co. acquired z , ‘ i 
for storeroom for completion this year. Design and 


site in the Charleston area is scheduled 


construction is being handled by The 





Rust Engineering Company of Birming- 





GARY 


ham, Ala., and Pittsburgh, Pa., engineer- 
constructors. Rust has since 1948 com- 
pleted three similar warehouses for 
Kroger in Atlanta, Nashville, and Pitts- 
burgh. 

When completed, the new warehouse 


will be one of the largest food ware- 
houses in the state. Its more than 133,- 


GRATING 


Send for attractive paper-weight 
sample, which is yours for the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. will be completely air-conditioned, 


Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


Gary-Riveted Grating 


Open Steel Floor Grating Division 
4001 East Seventh Ave., Gary, Indiana 


900 square feet of warehouse space is 
equivalent in size to nearly three foot- 
ball fields. In addition, a covered truck 
dock will contain more than 30,000 
square feet of loading and unloading 
space. 

A partial second floor, providing 12.,- 
000 square teet of modern office space, 
soundproof, and lighted with “soft-tone” 
fluorescent lighting. 

Containing many of the latest de- 
velopments in warehouse construction, 
the new building will include refrig- 


Gary Stair Treads erated storage rooms for perishables, 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 


controlled temperature banana-ripening 
rooms, and a sprinkler system for ade- 
quate fire protection, A mechanized 
handling system, combined with 17-foot 
overhead clearance, will add storage 
space and speed movement of articles. 














QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 


2520 East Hagert Street 
Phone: RE 9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pa. 








LAMORGA 
PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Industrial & Ornamental lemuietes 


ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 
Write for complete Diamond Mfg. Co. 


catalogs giving hole 
Box 42, Wyoming, Pa. 


PERFORATED METALS — 


sizes, open areas, 
gauge limits, etc 





Fabricated Lead and Polyethylene lined 
equipment for the Rayon, Chemical, Textile, 
By-Product Coke, and Plating Industries. 


P. O. Box 4627 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 


ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 
Phone Wa 2576 











noe PERFORATED 
mica 4 «METALS 


FG GV, bet" carry a large stock for 
VAWAVS 


mmediate shipment. 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. l City, N.Y. 


Send for Our Catalogue 





Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 








DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 
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Textron Tricot Plant 
Nearing Completion 


The multi-million dollar throwing and 
tricot plant being built at Williamston, 
South Carolina, for Textron, by Daniel 
Construction Company of Greenville, 
South Carolina and Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, is nearing completion according 
to a recent announcement. 

This project, providing a complete 
new plant near the synthetic weaving 
plant at Williamston, is one of several 
plants that Textron has added to its 
manufacturing chain during the past two 
The Textron Southside Plant at 
Anderson, South Carolina, is undergoing 
a substantial addition, also being built 
by Daniel Construction Company. A ma- 
jor addition to the Peerless plant near 
Belton was recently completed doubling 
the size of the original mill. 


vears. 











FOR SALE 


2-225 Ibs. pressure cylindrical Marine 
Boilers, 22’ long, 40” diam., '»” thick 
boiler plate. Can also be used as air 
receivers or high pressure water tanks. 

2—-Duplex hydraulic presses in one frame. 


2” gasoline driven water 
gal. hriyv. capacity. 


pump, 10,000 


Plastic Coating Dipping Machines. 
Large asphalt melting and storage tank. 
10 pieces—-Flexible steel fuel hose. 

2 Carlots—-Frence Flint grinding balls. 
Doig Box Nailing Machine. 

2——Five Barrel motorized mixers 
2—8,000 gal. closed steel tanks. 


5—500 gal. closed steel tanks, 
ers Approved. 

500 gal. and 1500 gal. cylindrical steel 
tanks with freezing coils and ammonia 
motor driven compressors. 


Underwrit- 


Prices and description upon request 
Write Box “E,”’ Franklin Station 


Baltimore, Maryland 


FACTORY SPACE FOR RENT 


Brick building 33,000 sq. ft. Complete 
sprinkler system. railroad siding, new 
heating plant, long lease available at low 
rental. 
Box 5020, Biltmore, N. C. 
Phone 6407 Asheville, N. C. 














FACTORY SITE WITH EVERYTHING— 


unlimited water, natural gas, on railway and high 
way, low taxes and utility rates, near New Orleans, 
in growing small city, new million dollar hospital, 
modern adequate schools, climate approaches perfec 
tion, ample native born labor, good labor relations. 
Locate in the Deep South's outstanding community 
Ask for brochure. 
Chamber of Commerce, Picayune, Miss. 














@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 578 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





@ Patent Attorneys 





EATON & BELL 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
1149 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 
& GENERATORS 


— New & Rebuilt — 
A.C. & D.C. — Up to 1000 H.P. 
Large Stock — Full Guarantee 
% IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT x 
Our 46th Year of Service 
Catalog and Stock Lists on Request 


ARTHUR WAGNER CO. 
Randolph & Ogden-Chicago 7, Ill. 


FORMERLY 
ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST § 


Seamless and Welded "to 26” 0.0. * . 


All_wall_ thickness Manufactured. 


Specialty large sizes. 
Cutting — Threading — <—om coe 


Fittings — Valves. 
Call GEdney 9-6300 © 


ast. & 2nd Ave,, 8 Di apes 2 ; 

















| STORAGE & PRESSURE TANKS 
LOCATED MO.—FLA.—N.J. & CONN. 
8—12,000, 17,000 & 20,000 Gal. 90 th. 
16—10,000, 15,000 & 20,000 Gal. Storage 
9—42 000, 120,000 & 240,000 Gal. Stg. 
10—10,000 Gal. RR Car Tanks 
TANKS BOUGHT & SOLD 
LESTAN CORP., Rosemont, Pa. 





WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY 
0 


MOTORS-GENERATORS—TRANSFORMERS 


New and Guoranteed Rebuilt 
1H.P. to 2500 H.P. 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO 
P.O. BOX 51, ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. 








i D&K Shear; 10° x %” Power Brake 
00 KW 480-3-60 cy. Diesel Elec. Set 

1000 & 313 KVA Generators for Diesels 
25 Yd. (4) Side Dump Maxie Trucks 
250-200-150-100-75 HP REBUILT Motors 
1022’, 610, 260° Conveyor Belts 
4000’ Blk. Wtr. Pipe 1%%-2-2%-3” 
3 Stdg. SYMONS Cone Crusher 


H. & P., 6719 Etzel, St. Louis 14, Missouri 








IN STOCK 


28°/50° x 10° Nebel Sliding Bed Gap Lathe, 
New 1945. 


36” x 31’ Centers Putnam 18 Speed Geared 
Head Lathe, P.R.T. 


D6 Colburn 36 
pound Table. 


Drill, 3%" Cap., Com- 


#3 Kempsmith Univ. 
N.S.T., Timken Sp. 


*Manximiller,’’ 250 


36° x 36° x 16° Cleveland Openside Planer. 
“60" COLBURN Vertical Boring Mill, 2 


heads on rail, rapid traverse, AC motor 
drive, 


Pm AOULPMIAS LARGEST MACHINERY BEAL TRS Ame ERP ORTIOS 


1527 N, DELAWARE AVE., se PA. 
Bell Phone: GA 6-11 





MOTOR GENERATOR SETS ~ 


750 KW Allis. 720 RPM 250 V. Syn. 3/60/4 
400 KW West. 720 RPM 600 V. Syn. 3 60/2: 
300 KW G.E. 1200 RPM 250 V. Syn. 2 

1200 RPM 250 V. Syn. 2 

1200 RPM 125 V. Syn. 2 

1200 RPM 250 V. Syn. 3 

1200 RPM 250 V. Syn. 2300 


A. C. MOTORS 


VOLTS <r Lbs SPEED 
s.&. ‘ 
Ge 
West. 
G.€ 
G.E. 
G.E. 
West. 


Large stock of smaller A.C. motors 


100 KW G.E. 


—J 
22 FZS 


< 


PPPPPDHE 
32 


< 





D.C. MOTORS—i to 1000 HP Any Volts and Speed | 


MOORHEAD ELECT. MACH'Y CO. 
P. O. Box 7991R — Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 








10° BETTS 


VERTICAL BORING MILL 


344” FOSDICK 


HORIZONTAL BORING MILL 
108" Spindle to Outboard Support 


MANY OTHER MACHINES IN STOCK 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 
1032 COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Phone—Rittenhouse 6-5467 











WANTED 
Tractors, bulldozers, cranes, shovels, air 
compressors, low boys and tandem trail- 
ers. Phone, wire or write: 
WEBER AND COMPANY 
Box 8037 
Chattanooga 11, Tennessee 
Phone 4-2622 








WANTED—Machinery & Plants 


Crushing, Grinding, Filtering, Screening and Rotary 

Drying Machines. Will consider set-up units or 

Diants, for outright purchase or for continuing 
operation. 

P. O. Box 1351, Church St. 

New York 8, N. Y. 


Station 





FOR USED TRANSFORMERS 


Convert your used transtormers to 

cash! Send us a description of 

them TODAY. 

Transformers and Coils built to 
L your specifications. Send blue- 

prints for prompt quotetion 


TRANSFORMERS SOUGHT, 
SOLD and REPAIRED 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


5317 Hetzel St., Cincinnati 27, Ono 








FOR SALE 
CONCENTRATION YARD 


Large Planning mil! 
Old established firm; 
with or without 


Dry Kiln and Lumber Sheds. 
Producers of Pine and Cypress 
snventory. bkastern North Carolina 
Write No. 9803, 

c o MANUFACTURERS RECORD, Baltimore 3, Md. 








FOR SALE 
1—Complete lime hydrating pliant. 
i—4' x 8/2', 3 deck Robins Gyrex screen. 
42" x 16", 36" x 16" & 24" 
i—6' Raymond Whizzer air separator. 
New Dryers—Kilns—Coolers. 


Used & rebuilt grinding & crushing machinery. 


i—Zt1 Raymond Mill, latest type 
W. P. HEINEKEN, INC. 
50 Bread St., N. Y. 


x 12" crushing rolls. 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
{ 
| 
| 














fo Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 








ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Orch riects and Gngin eors 


ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











Investigations 
and 
Reports 


DESIGN e 


ENGINEERS 


Appraisals 
Management 


e CONSTRUCTION 


Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


INC. 


CHICAGO 


FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 


HARBOR WORKS @ BRIDGES @© POWER PLANTS @ 
DAMS @ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 


DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS — MARINE ENGINEERS 


a me i A hy pee 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
mmeedt ~~ yc 
Industrial Buildin, 

Waterfront and Harbor Serucruses 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Vessels, Boats and Floating Equipment 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Steam and Electric Distribution, Power Plants, Municipal Planning, Water Supply, 


Rewerage, Sewage and Water Treatment, 
Reports — 


Airports, Industrial Plants 
ain Office 
905 Peoples Bank Bidg 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Incinerators, Streets and Pavements, and 


Plans — Supervision 
Branch Office 
711 West Main St. 
Richmond 20, Virginia 





WOOTEN & WOOTEN 
ENGINEERS & ARCHITECTS 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS — WAREHOUSES — STEAM PLANTS 
AIRFIELDS — WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 
213-217 LATTA ARCADE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Rader Engineering Co. 


Water Works, Sewers, Refuse Disposal, 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Bridges, 
Tunnels, Highways, Airports, Traffic, 
Foundations, Buildings, Reports, 
Investigations, Consultations 


111 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 52, Florida 





Harrington & Cortelyou 


Consulting Engineers 
Frank M. Cortelyou 
EK. M. Newman F. M. Cortelyou, Jr. 
Movable and Fixed Bridges of All Types, 
Foundations, and Related Structures 
1004 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL, APPRAISALS, VALUA- 
TIONS, REPORTS 
1308 Citizens & Southern National 
Bank Building 
ATLANTA, GA 


Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan 


ical and Textile Engineering Problems 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 
Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Structures and Reports, 
Industrial and Power Plant Engineering. 
Syndicate Trust Bidg., St. Louis |, Mo. 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Warehouses 
Commercial Buildings—Steel and 
Reinforced Concrete—Design and 
Supervision——Reports 
1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design —Investigation— Quantity Survey 

1734 Bella Vi 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 





International Engineering 
Company, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
Investigations Reports Design 
Procurement Field Engineering 
Domestic and Foreign 
74 New Montgomery St., 

San Francisco 5. California 





Harza Engineering Co. 


Consulting Engineers 


L rza 
E. Montford Fucik Calvin V. Davis 
Hydro-Electric Power Projects, Trans- 
mission. Lines, System Management, 
Dams, Foundations, Harbor Structures, 
Soil Mechanics 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, M1. 


WIGHT And COMPANY 
Airfields - Pavements - Sewerage 
Surveys - Reports - Municipal 
improvements 
Consulting Engineers 
Downers Grove, III. 
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RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 
Hg en Plant Development and Design 

r Treatment & Sewage Disposal Plants 
induseial Waste Disposal and Treatment Plants 
x a Plants & Machinery Layout 

Bridges, and Railroad Facilities 


1024 NORTH CALVERT. ‘STREET 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 





ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Ben W. Hopkins 
INVESTIGATI ONS 


CONSULTANTS 
DESIG REPOR 
CONSTRU CTION % PRODUCTION CONTROL 


W. Terry Peild 
APPRAISALS 


COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL —— MUNICIPAL 


ALINGER BLDG., SUITE 214 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Dechant, E. J. Quirin, 
E. H. Harlow 
Piers and Bulkheads 
Foundations, Soil Mechanics 
Sanitary and Industrial Waste Disposal 
Water Supply, Flood Control 
Power, Industrial Plants, Buildings 
27 William Street New York 


3 William Street Newark 
Fidelity Phila. Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 


Ferry Bidg. San Francisco 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 


ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 
Soils — Asphalt 


Research 


Concrete 
Inspection 
Tests Development 

Foundation Investigation 


Borings —_ Diamond Drilling — 
Load Tests 


Soils Mechanics Laboratory 
1810 North 12th St. Totedo 2, Ohie 





Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 
Engineers 


Sridges, Highways, Airports, 
Trafic and Transportation Reports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Power Projects, Industrial Buildings, 
Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply 


Tunnels, 


51 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 





Howard, Needles, Tammen 
& Bergendoff 


Consulting Engineers 


Biidves, Structures, Foundations 
Lapress Highways 

Administrative Services 

921 Walnut Street 55 Liberty Street 


Kansas City 6, Mo. New York 5, N. Y. 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 
Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
Mechanical -—- Electrical 
Reports, Plans, Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md 








W. W. Slocum & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


Industrial — Design —- Management 


National Newark Building 
744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 





SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS “AND 
XO) AY Be OL Os FO)! 


& 
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THE BRADY CONVEYORS CORPORATION 


; 
CaAstuegart 


TC & Mw . | rn | Moa YT 


a Mi aN 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 





SAND — GRAVEL — STONE 


Algernon Blair, Inc. HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 


COMPANY 


Engineers Contractors 


General Contractors 


COMMERCIAL SLAG 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


Water Power Development, Bridges 
MONTGOMERY, ALA 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 





Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contractors 
FOUNDATION BORINGS 
For Engineers and Architects 
Jacksonville, Florida 


GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Over 20 Years Experience 
Greenwich, Connecticut 





FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC, 


Inspection Engineers and Chemists 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 





ROBERT J. ANDERSON 


Consulting Metallurgist 


924 W. Mulberry Avenue 
San Antonio | Texas 


LAW-BARROW-AGEE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Soils Engineers and Consultants 
Soil Testing—-Soil Boring—Rock Drilling 
Load Testing—Field Control—Engi- 
neering Studies—Chemical Analysis-— 
Ihysical Testing 
Box 1558, Atlanta 1, Ga 
Serving the entire South 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


The Arundel Corporation 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 














ARCHITECTS! 
CONTRACTORS — ENGINEERS 


This space can be yours for only $5.50 
per month For further details write: 


Miami 6, Fla. 





Book values are 
not insurable values 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Baltimore 3, Md. 








@ Reliance on book values for 
fire insurance coverage is 
misleading and dangerous. 


THE BELMONT IRON WorKS 


Engineers-Fabricators-Erectors-Contractors-Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 


SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA — EDDYSTONE — ROYERSFORD 
Coble Address — Beliron 


Actual cash values provably 
established and perpetuated 
by Continuous American 
Appraisal Service provide the 
basis for coverage, rerating, 


Main Office—Philadelphia 46, Pa. and proof of loss. 


New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 





The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


- Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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—— INDEX FOR BUYERS —— 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








Appraisals oyeggl 
Architects : ae 150 
Asphalt ..... Fer 138 
Axle Units (Trailers) 49 
. 34, 40, 118, 128 
Bearings : Reumared @tae see 


Banks and Bankers 


Bituminous Paving 114 
Bolts and Nuts ..... ; 6 
Boxes and Crates (Wooden) . 130 
Bricks .. 4 a ; 144 


24, 125, 148, 151 


Bridges .... 

Buildings (Steel) 

Business Consultants .. 

Castings (Iron) 

Cements (Industrial) 

Cement (Portland White) ... 

Chemists 

Clay Products . tiie eixas sores 
109, 126 

..10, 38, 47, 156 


Clothing Fabrics ... 


Coal Chemicals 
Coca-Cola 

Coke 

Colleges 

Concrete (Precast) 
Constructors . ..28, 150, 151 
Contractors ....28, 150, 151 
Conveyors 

Cotton Products 

Dredging Contractors 


Electrical Transmission 
Equipment 


Engineers . .8, 3, 28, 150, 151 
Envelopes 

Evaporators 

Filters 

Flooring (Steel) 

Galvanizing .. 

Gas (Natural) 


Grating (Steel) 


Lead Installations 
Lime Products 
Lumber 
Lumber (Creosoted) 
Lumber (Salt Treated) 
Machinery (New and 
Second-Hand) 
Marble 
Materials Handling Equipment 
Metals (Non-Ferrous) 
Newspapers 
Ocean Terminal 
Perforated Metals 
Petroleum Products 
Phosphates 
Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 153, 155 
Pipe (Cast Iron) 111, 112, 144, 148, 157 
Pipe (Clay) 
Pipe Forms 
Plastics 


Ports (Ocean) .... 


Professional Directory 
Railroads 
9, 19, 27, 37, 41, 45, 51, 116, 143 

Railroad Cars 

Roofing 

Sand and Gravel 

Screens ..... 

Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) ... 

Sites (Industrial) 19, 21, 24, 26, 27, 
29, 33, 34, 37, 40, 41, 45, 51, 105, 106, 
109, 111, 113, 115, 116, 117, 119, 121, 
123, 125, 127, 129, 131, 133, 135, 137, 
139, 147 


Stampings (Iron) 
Steel Fabricating 
24, 25, 32, 50, 125, 148, 151 

Steel Products 6, 7, 18, 20, 21, 146, 152 
Steel (Stainless) 
Structural Steel 

24, 25, 32, 50, 125, 148, 151, 152 
Tall Oil 
Tanks and Towers ...16, 25, 125, 153 
Telephone Service 
Tile (Clay) 
Trailers 
Treads (Stair) 
Tubing (Steel) 
Valves and Fittings 
Walls (Insulated Metal) 
Warehouses 
Water Supply 
Wire Rope 








STEEL 


In Stock—Prompt Delivery 


Some steel products are in short supply but our 
over-all stocks are still large and diversified. 


For a single piece or a carload, call our nearest plant. Joseph T. Ryersea & 


NEARBY STOCKS INCLUDE: Son, Inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisce, 
Seattle and Spokane. 


RYERSON 
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BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot 
rolled & cold fin., reinforcing 


STRUCTURALS—! beams, H 
beoms, channels, angles 


PLATES—Sheored & U. M. 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 


SMGETS—Many types 


TUBING— Seamless & welded 
mechanical & boiler tubes 


STAINLESS — Allegheny sheets, 
plotes, bars, tubes, etc. 


BABBITT—bearing metal 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—for 
metal fabrication 











BUILDINGS 


They Offer You Most 
At Less Cost 


Custom Built You can get an ALLIED STEEL custom built build- 

oe ing for almost every purpose. Constructed of 
Low Initial Cost standard sections, the completed job costs less be- 
cause there’s no wastage of material. ALLIED 
STEEL buildings are weather-tight, fire-resistant, 


Lowest Maintenance 
100% Salvage 


WRITE FOR earning the user a much lower insurance rate. For 
CATALOG an economical, durable, most attractive building, 
Experience and sound buy ALLIED STEEL. They are furnished insulated 


engineering are the best when desired. 
foundation for stee| 


buildings. Consult 


suo se oe ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 











EPPINGER & RUSSELL GO. 


WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 
80 EIGHTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. ""SERVING THE SOUTH'' 


Clean Pressure Treated 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 


Welded steel plate construction 
75 Years’ Experience in the Preservation of 


Forest Products BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


TREATING PLANTS Fairfield Plant — P. O. Box 475 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © EDDINGTON, PA. @ NORFOLK, VA. Baltimore, Maryland 




















FOR CONCRETE PIPE 
P E R F oO R A T E D | The Quinn Standard is known as the best the world 
over, wherever concrete pipe is produced and 
M E T A L Ss used. Backed by over 35 years’ service in the 
hands of per of gee noe a 
P : partments and pipe mai 
For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental | BB who know from experience that Quinn pipe forma 


- : and Quinn mixing formulas combine to produce 
Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, < ta = the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost 


Plate. and all ‘other. metals oF. materials 

Plate and all other metals or materials QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 

perforated as required, and for all kinds i| For making pipe by hand methods by either the 

of screens. Send for new Catalog. wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give more years 
of service--sizes for pipe from 10” up to 120° and 

CHARLES MUNDT & SONS larger—tongue and groove or bell end pipe at 
iowest cost 

400 Johnston Ave. SERGEY CITY, W. 3. WRITE TODAY. Complete information, prices. and eati- 





mates sent on request 


Also manufacturers QUINN CONCRETE PIPE MACHINES 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 1605 12ST BOONE. IA 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





—A— 


AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
Agency—Alert Advertising Agency 
ALABAMA A & M COLLEGE 
ALABAMA BRICK & TILE CO. 
ALABAMA BY-PRODUCTS CO. 
Ayency——Sparrow Advertising Agency 
ALABAMA CEMENT TILE CO. 
Agency—Barnett & Barnett 
ALABAMA MARBLE CO. 
ALABAMA NATIONAL BANK OF 
MONTGO! 
Agency—James Advertising Agency, 
ALABAMA. PIPE CO. 
Ayency——Crawford & Porter 
ALABAMA POWER CO. ........-..0000- 26, 29 
Agency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 
ALABAMA STATE COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 141 
ALABAMA STATE DOCKS BOARD 
Ayency—Howard Barney & Co. 
ALABAMA, STATE OF 
ALABAMA STATE PLANNING BOARD 
Agency —Robert Luckie & Co. 
ALABAMA WAREHOUSE CO. 
ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Ayency— Advertising Engineers 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 
Avency— The Buchen Co 
AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, 
U. S. STEEL CORP. 25 
Avgency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS, INC. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Ayencu--N Aver & Sons, Ine 


ANDALUSIA, (ALA.) CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


ANDERSON, ROBERT J. 


ANNISTON (ALA.), CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS .. 
Avyency—N. W. Ayer & Sons, Ine 
ARUNDEL CORP. 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS .... 
ATLANTA & WEST POINT RAIL ROAD CO. 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 
ATLANTIC STEEL CO. 
Avencu—Lowe & Stevens. 


AVONDALE MILLS OF ALABAMA 


52 


we DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & 
DYE CoRP 


Avencu MeC ann-Erickson, 
BELMONT IRON WORKS 


BESSEMER (ALA.) CHAMB 
COMMERCE 


Avency 


BESSEMER 


Ine 


Parke r & Associates 
(ALA.), CITY OF 
Avency— Parker & Associates 
BESSEMER ELECTRIC SERVICE 
Avency— Parker & Assoctates 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 
Agency—Jones & Brakely, 
BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) COMMITTEE OF 100 115 
Agency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BIRMINGHAM . 
Ayency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 
BIRMINGHAM NEWS-HERALD 
BIRMINGHAM SLAG CO. 
Avency— Robert Luckie & Co 
BIRMINGHAM TRUST NATIONAL BANK .... 
Agency—Sparrow Advertising Ageney 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 

Agency —Benton & Bowles. Ince 
BLAIR, INC., ALGERNON 
oss. FRANKLIN STATION, 


Inc 


34 


BALTIMORE, 


BOX 5020, BILTMORE, N. C. 
BRADY CONVEYORS CORP. 
BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS. INC. 
BUFFALO TANK CORP. 
BURFORD, HALL - ra 
BURROUGHS CO., R. P. 
Agvency—Hu ey Holtean Advertising, 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Agency—Aubrey, Finley, Marley & Hodgson 


154 


mlibinn 


CATTIE & BROTHERS, INC., J. P. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE . 1RON CO. 
Agency —Russell T. Gray, Inc. 
CHILDERSBURG, ALABAMA. CITY OF 

CITIES SERVICE CO. 

Ayency--Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
COCA-COLA BOTTLERS OF ALABAMA 
COMMERCIAL ENVELOPE CORP. 
CONNORS STEEL DIVISION, 

H. K. PORTER CO. 

Agencu—Robert Luckie & Co. 
CONTINENTAL GIN CO. 


Avency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 


DANIEL CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Avency—Roland G. E. 
DAVIDSON PIPE CO., INC. 
DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
DeBARDELEBEN COAL CO. 
DECATUR, ALA., MUNICIPAL 
UTILITIES BOARD 
DIAMOND MFG. CO. 
Avency— Frederick B. —— 
DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO., W. 
Agency — Robertson, Bue ke y & Gotseh, 
DORSEY, TRAILERS, INC. 
Agency—Morris Timbes, Inc. 
DRAVO CORPORATION 
Agency-—Ketchum, McLeod & Grove 
DUVAL ENGINEERING & CONTRACTING CO. 151 


INC. 
Ullman Organization 


Ine 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Avency—Charles L. Rumrill Co. 
ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 
Ayencu—S. C. Baer Co. 
EMORY PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
EMPLOYER'S INSURANCE CO. 
EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 


FISHER CO., ADAM 
Agency Shaffer- Brennan-Marg 
FLORENCE, ALABAMA, CITY OF 
FORD, BACON & DAVIS 
Avency—Victor A, Smith 
FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, INC. 


rulis Advtg. 


a 


GADSDEN, ALABAMA, CITY OF 

GEMAR ASSOCIATES 

GENERAL COAL COMPANY 
Agency—Aitken-Kynett Co 

GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Agency—Harris & Bond, Inc. 

GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 

GEORGIA RAILROAD 

GLAMORGAN PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 

GOLDSMITH, GUSTAVE M. 

oO onan MANUFACTURING 


Avency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 
GREENVILLE, ALABAMA, CITY OF 
GULF, MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD 

Avencyu—Reincke, Meyer & Finn, 
GULF POWER COMPANY 


Ine 


en ae 


H & P MACHINERY CO. 
HARDAWAY CONTRACTING CO. 
HARRINGTON & CORTELYOU 
HARRIS, INC., FREDERIC R. 
HARZA ENGINEERING CO. 
HEINEKEN, INC., W. P. 


HIGHTOWER BOX & TANK CO. 

HOLSTON STEEL STRUCTURES 
Agency—L. F. MeCarthy & Co. 

HOOSIER ENGINEERING CO. 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN & 
BERGENDOFF 


HUNTING, LARSEN & DUNNELLS 
HUNTSVILLE (ALA.} ELECTRIC SYSTEM .. 
HUNTSVILLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Ayency—The Caples Co. 

INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORP. 
Agency—J. P. Dewey 

INGALLS IRON WORKS CO. 
Agency—Parker & Associates 

INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. 


INTERNATIONAL MIN. & CHEM. CORP. 
Ayency—C. Franklin Brown, Ine 


JENKINS BRICK CO. 


KERRIGAN IRON WORKS, INC. 
Agency—C. P. Clark, Inc. 
KING STOVE & RANGE CO. 


KINNEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY... 
Avency—Wheeler, Knight & Gainey 


KUSAN, INC. 


LAW-BARROW-AGEE 
LESTAN CORP. 
LINCOLN MILLS OF ALABAMA 
LINE MATERIALS CO. 
LONGVIEW LIME CORP. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD CO. . 
Agency—Griswold-Eshleman Co 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


—M— 
M & H VALVE & FITTINGS CO. 

Agency—Silver & Douce Co. 
MAHON CO., R. C. 

Agency— Anderson, Ine. 
MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. 
MARTIN STAMPING & STOVE CO. 
MARTIN STOVE & RANGE CO. 
McWANE CAST IRON PIPE CO. 

Agency—Silver & Douce Co. 
MISSISSIPPI POWER COMPANY 
MOBILE STEEL CO. 

MOFFATT BEARINGS CO. 
MONTGOMERY (ALA.) CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MONTGOMERY 128 

Agency—James 269 age Agency, Inc. 
MOORE & CO., INC., 

Agency—J. "How “By Aluson & Co. 
MOORHEAD ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. ... 
MORETTI-HARRAH MARBLE CO. 

MUNDT & SONS, CHARLES 


NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 

ery CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS 
Agency—Rogers & Smith 

NATIONAL SOUTHERN PRODUCTS CORP. . 

NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 
Agency—Houck & Company 

NORTH CAROLINA DEPT. OF 
CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT 
Agency—Bennett Advertising, Inc. 


138 
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PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 


MOFFATT BEARINGS COMPANY 


RICHMOND HARLOTTE ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM 


A Moffatt Man Is as Close as Your Telephone 








CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 
Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 





New Orleans, Le. 
Plants et New Orleans; Winnfield, Le.; Louisville, Miss.; 
Jackson, Tenn. 











( 77 . . 
-AtOn€CCKS IN 


| Poy sie n Buy nning 
Dp Cf 
fi x boro xations 


PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 
IMPARTIAL REPORTS 


Profit-sharing or combination plans. 
Self-administered, bank trusteed or 
insured. Independent actuarial 
services. Over 20 years specialized 
experience. Write for information. 





R. P. BURROUGHS CO., INC. 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
Chattanooga Bank Bidg. 50 Broadway 
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BALTIMORE 18, MD. MANCHESTER, N. H. 
\ 12 W. 25th St. 1015 Eim St. j 





O'BRIEN, CLARENCE J 
O'BRIEN MACHINERY CO. 


O'NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Agency—Barnett & Barnett 


OPP (ALA.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE .. 


PALMER & BAKER, INC. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, HALL & 
MacDONALD 


PICAYUNE, MISS., CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


P. O. BOX 1351 

Agency—Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 
PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MFG. CO. 


Agency—-Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 


_ 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Agency——Lessing Advertising Co. 


co 


RADER ENGINEERING CO. 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Melidrum & Fewsmith, Inc 
RESALE DEPARTMENT 
ROBERT & COMPANY ASSOCIATES 
Agency—-Liller, Neal & Battle 
RUBEROID COMPANY 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross 
RUDISILL FOUNDRY CO. 
RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY .... 


RUST ENGINEERING CO. 
Agency—Robert Luc ry & Co. 
RYERSON & SON, INC., 


T. 152 
Agency— Aubrey, Sininy. Marley & Hodgson 


sitll 


SANDERSON & PORTER 
Agency—Calkins & Holden 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD CO. 
Agency—The Caples Co. 

ay rt (ALA.) CHAMBER OF 


AS D 
stocum & CO., W. W. 


SMITH LUMBER CO., 
Agency Howard Barne ay & Co. 


SNARE CORP., FREDERICK 
SOUTHERN CEMENT CO. 
SOUTHERN COMPANY 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 
SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. 


Agency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


STANDARD FORGE & AXLE CO. 


Agency—James Advertising Service, 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING CO. 


STATE NATIONAL BANK, DECATUR, ALA. . 


STEEL CITY LUMBER CO. 
STILLMAN COLLEGE 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORP. .. 


Agency—Harold Cabot & Co 
SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 
ee (ALA.) CHAMBER OF 


Agency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 


SYLACAUGA (ALA.), CITY OF 


Avency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 


ie ee 


TALLADEGA (ALA.) CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


TALLASSEE MILLS 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 


Avency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


TRINITY PORTLAND CEMENT DIVISION ... 


Agency—Harris & Bond, Inc 
wees (ALA.) CHAMBER OF 


COM 
Agency—Nottingham, Inc. 
usialifjician 
UNION BANK & TRUST C 


O. 12 
Agency—James Advertising Agency, Inc. 
1 


U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Agency—H. B. Humphrey, Alley & 
Richards, Inc. 


U. S$. STEEL CORPORATION 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


~—VvV— 


VIENER & SONS, HYMAN 
VIRGINIA ENGINEERING CO., IN 


—w— 


WAGNER COMPANY, ARTHUR 
WARRIOR ASPHALT CORP. 
WATSON & HART 

WEBER & COMPANY 

WESTERIN RAILWAY OF ALABAMA 
WEST POINT MFG. CO. 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOCIATES .... 


WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON 
WIGHT & COMPANY 
WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


Agency~—Paulson-Gerlach & Associates 


WILEY & WILSON 
WOODSTOCK SLAG CORP. 
WOOTEN & WOOTEN 


a 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO. 
Agency—Griswold-Eshleman Co. 














BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
CLEVELAND 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and household stoker coal 
from Wise County, Virginia, on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use, has tn in Harlan 
County Kentucky, on the 


L. & ” Railroad, 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


ANTHRACITE 
remium Lehigh 


Hazel Brook— Prem 


High grade gas, by-produot, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


High volatile domestic, steam 
anc by-product coal from Boone 
and Logan Counties, W. Va., on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Genuine Pocahontas from 
McDowell County, W. Va., on 
the Norfolk & Western Railway. 


High fusion coking coal for by- 
product, industrial stoker and 
pulverizer use from W omi 

Co., W. Va., on the Virginian Ry. 


— Run—Premium Mahanoy 
Cross Creek—First Grade Lehigh 


Our engineering service, available upon application, and long and varied 
experience is your assurance of the Right Coal — Properly Applied. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


CABLE ADDRESS, GENCO 


Branches: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 
IRWIN, PA. 


CINCINNATI 
NORFOLK 
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Lithographed on stone for U. §. Pipe and Foundry Co. by Jobn A. Noble, A. N. A. 


WHEN A CAST IRON water, gas or sewer 

line crosses a stream flexible joint pipe is frequently 
used. Joints that will deflect enough to meet 
installation and post-installation conditions and remain 
tight are most important in a submarine installation. 


U. S. flexible joint pipe in all sizes, and pipe 

30-inch and larger with other types of joints, are 
produced by the pit cast process. In sizes 

2-inch through 24-inch, U. S. pipe is cast centrifugally 
in metal molds with bell-and-spigot, mechanical 

joint or plain ends. 


Rigid quality controls are employed 
throughout the manufacture of all types of 
U. S. cast iron pipe from raw materials 

to finished products. 


United States Pipe and Foundry Co., 
General Offices, Burlington, N. J. 
Plants and Sales Offices Throughout the U.S. A. 





“KERRIGAN (eat le in fing 1 


Kerrigan grating is a 
one-piece INSEPARABLE unit. 
Bearing bars and crossbars are 
WELDFORGED by Kerrigan's 
exclusive process into ONE 
PIECE. Resulting grating is a 
strong, anti-slip, easy-to-clean 
grating that affords maximum 
light and ventilation, a minimum 
of installation and maintenance 
expense, and long years of 


trouble-free use. 


White for CATALOG AND 
SPECIFICATION SHEETS 
and for a copy of "A PIC- engineered . . . and how Kerrigan's 
TURE STORY OF KERRIGAN"  Never-Fail Weld stands up under the 


which shows how KERRIGAN _ severest kind of punishment. Just write 
Weldforged steel grating is custom on your letterhead for free copy. 


<g> KERRIGAN IRON WoRKS, INC. 


General Sales Office - 274 Madison Ave., New York City 


LIne PURGES! 
SRO RRR. 


1 
TRERRIGAN, 





